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ABSTRACT 

This report discusses a project to develop, test, and 
disseminate the SNAP (Smart Needs Assessment Program) system for 
needs assessment and inservice training of regular educators to Wfork 
with students with disaJDilities. The SNAP system is an expert system 
that defines the training needs of individual teachers and links 
these needs with training experiences. The system's three modules 
provide: (1) background information on professional roles, special 
education students, and general approaches for roainstreaming; (2) 
information on approaches to improving reading, mathematics, and 
general learning? (3) information on behavioral and emotional 
management. The system helps the teacher to define his or her 
training needs and interests and recommends appropriate training 
materials from the approximately 175 items included in the system. 
This report describes activities during the third year of the project 
and includes a paper by V. H. Piiato and others titled "SNAP System 
End of Second Year Evaluation." One-page summaries of 125 learning 
strategies in the expert system knowledge base are provided. These 
learning strategies focus on such topics as encouraging students to 
speak up, improving reading comprehension with semantic mapping, 
graphic organizers, and teaching time using the whole clock method. 
One-page summaries of 54 behavior strategies (such as contingency 
contracting, learning stations, and attending to student feelings) 
are also provided. Also included are text versions of the learning 
strategy selector knowledge base, the behavior strategy selector 
knowledge base, and the batch files. (17 references) (JDD) 
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The SNAP Systsm for lnservlf» 
Training of Regular Educators 

Project Director: David B. Matouf, Ph.D. 
Assistam Director: Virginia H. Pilato, Ph.D. 



This report discisses a proieci to devetop, test and disseminate the SNAP (Smart Needs 
Assessment Program) System for needs assessment and ii^ervice training. This project was 
supported tjy a Special Project grant (Pr^ect Number: QOO8730016) from the Division of Personnel 
Preparation, Office of Special Education and Rehabiiftative Services, U.S. Department of Education. 
The report is divided into the following parts: 
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Part 1: An Introduction to the SNAP System 



Rationaie for Enveloping the SNAP System 

Although the "reguter educatton initiative" is relatively recent (Will, 1986), its antecedents in the 
mainsireamlng movement can be traced t»Kk more than twenty years (Dunn, 1968), and teast 
restricth^e educational placements have been mandated by federal law tor over ten years. This, recent 
concerns about the reallness of regular educators to viotk with special education stodents (Jenkins. 
Pious & Jew^, 1990; Baker & Zigmond. 1990) do not reflect a new problem but instead a chronic 
prot)lem that has persisted despite two decades of attention. 

Early attempts to prepare regular educators to work with special education studente took 
conventional lonns such as structured courses, inservtee workshops and training materia. Over time, 
newfer apj»oaches were introduced sudi « collaborative school-based teams, tralner-of-^ner 
models, and other "preferraT Intewentiore (Phillips & McColtoi^h, 1990; Fw^, Fucte & Bahr, 1990; 
Stalitoa5k« Stalnback & Harris. 1989). These new appn^ches tend to create a decentralized and 
indivkluallzed proc^ of traning that fe driven by teacher ami student needs rather man by prescribed 
training curricula. AWrough re^nsive to indivkJual nee<te, these approaches are 8i»cepta)le to 
"intonnatton starvaiton" in which complex decisions about teacher trainii^ content and experiences 
must t» made without a full definition of the problem and full oonsideratton of the possible training 
options. 

Computers are an Infomiation technotogy and therefore may play a role in facilitating the use 
of availaWe information in making these decfek)ns. This article will discuss one such approach, an 
expert system that wss developed to provide a means tor defining the training neecfe of individual 
teachers and linking the^ needs with training experiences. Thfe system fe tenned the SNAP (Smart 
Needs Assessment Program) System. 

Expert Systems 

Expert systems are computer programs designed to apply bodies of knowledge to specHte 
cases or problems to arrive at decfetor» or soUittons. In a circumscribed and tormal way, they emulate 
the probtem solving processes of a human expert. At a minimum, ejqjert systems have the following 
three componente: 

1. Knowledge Base , A "km>wlec^ b£se" is a computer representation of «)me domain of 
knowl«^. Most commonly, thfe representatton "rule-based" (i.e. in the fonii of 
if-then rules). However, expert systems may use other knowledge representatton 
schemes. One such scheme Is termed "frame-based*. Frames represent chunks of 
the knowledge such as possible outoomes of the dedston-making process. 

2. Inference Mechanism . The "inference mechanfem" the process the comf»iter uses to 
obtain solutions from the knowledge base. Thfe te usually an iterative process in which 
the computer receives a problem or question, searches the knowledge base, asks 
questtons derived from the knowledge base, srarches some more, asks more 
questions, then finally arrives at a solutkjn. The ability to actively deduce answers 
from a knowledge base Is one of the key dtetinctiore between expert systems and more 
familiar data base programs. 

3. User Inteftace . The user interface Is the bridge between the person seeking a sotutton 
or decision and the knowledge base and Inference mechanism. User interfaces are 
usually textual, delaying questions and information in the form of written text. 
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Graphic interfaces (e.g. maps, diagrams, etc.) can also be i^ed. Many user interface 
aJlow the person not only to input intormatton and obtain answers, but also lo foHow 
the logic of the expert system s& it solves the problem, 

At one time expert system development required sophteticated programming In specia&red 
languages such a& LISP, htowever. authoring systems have become available which permit t*ie 
development of expert systems usir^ higher level programmif^ or no progranjming at an. A number 
of such products are available for Macintosh and IBM-compmible microcomputers. 

Expert Systems In Industry and Education 

Outside the realm of education, expert systems have been developed for a variety of purposes. 
Feigenbaum, ftteCorduck and Nii (1988) identified hundreds of i^mjal af^kk^tions of expert systems in 
industry. Examples include a small expert syst»n developed by Hitachi to control the automatic 
tM'aking systems of trains, an expert system devek^ tsf Uofthrop Corporation to gen^ate 
manufacturlr^ plans for aircraft parts, and an expert system used by Amerk^n Express to approve 
credit card transactions. 

in special educatton. Bxp&\ systems have a number of possHl^ ^ications. For exampite, 
they can n^^nltor compliance to legal mandates, apply rules for categorical cl^ficatlons. and evaluate 
response and give feedb«:k 6> teachers i» they learn to ap^y complex conc^ (Hofmeister & 
Ferrara, 1986; Ferrara. Prater & Baer. 1987). The SNAP System exemplifies a type of w^Jatton In 
which the expert system serves as a coisultant or problem solving tool for the teacher. 



What is the SNAP System? 

The SNAP System is an integrated system for needs assessmem and teacher trainir^ to 
pr^>are regular educators to work wim handicapped stiAients. The SNAP Sys^ constets of (1 ) 
software which runs on IBM or compatible computers (640 K of RAM arKi a hard disk are required, 
80286 or faster processor are recommended), and (2) an extei^lve collection of written training 
materials which have been gathered from a variety of source. 

The SNAP System is dlvWed Into the tollowing modules: 

1. The Background Knowledge Tratnino Select This nrodule provktes background Intormation 
on professtonal rotes, special educatton sftjdents, and genial ^jproaches tor malr^treamlng. 
(For reasons discussed on page 7, this module ^ not included in th^ document.) 

2. Learning Strategy Selector . This module provides information on approsrches to improvir^ 
reading, mathemattos and general learning. 

3. Behavior Strategy Selector . This module provkfes intormatlon on behavtoral and emotional 
management. 

The computer serv^ as a problem solving and information retrieval tool. Using "expert 
syitem" software techniques, it he^ the teacher to defme h^her training needs am^ interests, and It 
recommends appropriate trainir^ material from the collection included in the system. Thte collection 
currently includes proximately 175 itens collected from k^umais. textbooks, locaity-devetoped 
materiats and other sources. The coi{«:tion can be expanded and updated on an ongoing bass. If 
procedures tor quality control and system validation are followed. 



The SNAP System is not intended to r^Iace human trainers, but is instead intended to 
facilitate their work andincresse the individuaiizatuin. effectiveness and efficiency of training. It has 
been used successfully in a t/ariety of contexts, including: 

Semester-tong jnservice teacher training courses; 

* School-b£8sed sssistam^ |»pvkjed in cor^unctkm with teacher distance teams, vocational 
support service teams, aral ^secSai education referral teams; and 

* Call-in or walk-in ass^tance provided at a school distrkrfs staff development center. 

The SNAP System hi® the combined advantages of a h^h-capa:ity information storage 
system, a library of selected (m)fessional mi^eriate. and an Intell^enr advisor which ^ists the 
teacher In solvit^ problen^ and choosing appropriate training materials. 

How Does me SNAP Syst^ Work? 

The SNAP System ^ "prot^em driven"; it assumes that the teacher wants to soh^e a problem 
involving student leanning or behavk}r. The comfHrter pr^ents a series of qt^tkms des^r^ed to define 
the protdem and gukle 9te selection of solutions. The oonH»Jter then produces a 1^ of su^ested 
strategies based on the information it h& obtained. The tea^ier can request brief on-screen 
descri|»k>ns of the strategies and can prim the strategy fist and the des(a1f»k)ns. One-page 
summarl^ of the strategies are provided In hard copy, and the summaries include references tor the 
source training mat^ia^ from whidi the strategies were otHained. 

The SNAP System was developed usir^ an expert system authoring tool called KHS (Software 
Architecture & Engineering. Inc.. 1988} whk^ allows both rule-based mi frame-based inference 
processes. The SNAP Sysuvm knwvledge bise a combinatton njies and frames. The rules 
determine the values of important variables used in sheeting specific training material. For example, 
since some of the behavioral meUKX^ (such as respond cost) are punitive, a set of niles are used to 
detennine if punitive tec^tques sre |i«tifted and to prevent their selectkm if m>t justified. The 
various training altematives are repre^nted by frsunes. Each frame InchKies a name and description 
of the training attemative and the factors which shouki govern its selectk>n. 

To a degree, the SNAP System ^ similar tu a conventional comiMjtertzed data base with 
training materials coded accordir^ to their appropriate uses. However, expert system software allows 
informatton to be processed In more complex and active ways than a dambase. The software, for 
example, can selectively ask questtons to obtain Information needed to kientify training material. 
Also, the software applies a minimal set covering algorithm to account for all of the teachers responses 
with the smallest set of solutions (Reggia, Nau. Wai^ & P^, 19^). 

SNAP System Development 

The SNAP System is an extensive and complex product, even by expert system standards it 
addresses an area of knowledge witfi relativefy few absolute rules, and the solution s{»K:e (i.e. the 
collection of training aHernaUves) is large and changeable. Thus, a tong-term, cyclical development 
process emerged which included the following steps. 

1. Devetopment of System Ck)mponents . DevekH>ment actlvHies ranged from adding 
new training altematives to atkfing whole subsystems of rules or frames. These 
eftorts often involved a coiiaboration between SNAP Protect staff people and 
school system speciaitets. 

2. Testing using Simulated Data . When new componente reached an operational 
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stage, they were tested with data extracted from real cases or generated to test 
operational characteristics of the new component. The SNAP System could run 
cases automaticaiiy, and the numt>er of simulated tests typically numbered into 
the hundreds. 

3. Sy pervisgd Try-Outs . Teachers and specialists tried out the system under 
superv^n an6 observation from a SNAP Project staff person. Think aloud and 
questioning procedures were i«ed. Attention was fociraed on ease of operation, 
interpretations of itmns, and the quality of training recommendattons maJe by the 
system. Revisions were m^ as ne«led. 

4. Independent Try-Outs . The system was placed in the flekJ for independent use 
by educators. The^ ptamrwits included school-based and centralized 
locations, f^rsonnel from the SNAP Project or participating school systems 
supported the of SNAP by delivering training and consultation to teffi:hers and 
support staff, malntalnii^ the collection of materials, etc. The SNAP System 
automatlcatly recorded user evaluations at ttie end of each session, and follow-up 
interviews were admintetered to a random sample of users. 

5. Anahrsis and Planning . Evaluation data, ^ described below, were analyzed. The 
next round of refinement and expansions were planned, and the process began 
again. 

Evaluation of the SNAP System 

Several methods riave been to evaluate the effectiveness of the SNAP System and to test 
the validity of its recommendations. Betow are described three primary a^JroaJhes— stages of 
concern, teacher evaluations, and validation studies. 

Sta pes of concern . When the SNAP System has been used In the context of an inservice 
training course, an ad£^ted version of the Sti^ of Concern Questionnaire (HaU. Wallace & Dossett. 
1973) has been employed a pre-post measure. Thte adaptaiton was mate to a*low Indh^ldual 
profiles to be analyzed by computer. An algorithm coir^red subscale means with the overall test 
mean in relation to the variance within subscaies and on me overall test This process prodiK»d a fist 
of outliers— subscaies which are significantly above or below the overall t^ mean (Coufeon & Malouf. 
1986). 

The results have been consistent with the theory of teacher devetopment ureJerlying the Stages 
of Concern constmct. and indicated positive change with regard to wortdng with special sludente. 
Informational, personal and management concerns have tended to decrease while the more advanced 
levels of consequences, collaboration, and refoa^ng have tended to increase. For example, the table 
betow displays the resulte of an analysis of fcrty-six regular ediKsatlon teachers who received an 
introductory training course using the SNAP System. These results are expressed in terms of the 
percent of teachers who decreased or increased on each of the stages, s© measured by the 
aforementioned algorithm. 



incraas^ and C^ei^es in Stages of Conc«m for 
Teachors Taking a Course Using Uie SNAP Sysm 



STAGE OF CCX^CERN 


DECREASE 


INCREASE 


information 


28% 


2% 


Personal 


33% 


0% 


Man£^^nent 


33% 


0% 


Consequence 


7% 


15% 


Coll^)oration 


2% 


39% 


Refocusing 


7% 


17% 



Foitow-up teacher interviews . SNAP Project staff pec^te have periodicaHy conducted follow- 
up ^ne Interviews wHh tbachers who have used tte SNAP System. One set of wd-of-year 
interviews Involved 16 tethers who had used the SNAP System during the previoi^ school year. 
Their responses can be summarized as follows. When ^ed if the process of answering questions 
helped th«n to focus on the problem, 14 of the 16 arswered In the affirmative. All of the te«:hBrB had 
examined one or more of the recommended mat©1afe. and 13 of »ie teachers had put the techniques 
Into practice or planned to do so. When ^ed if they planned to »«e the SNAP System again, ail 16 
answered in the atfinnative (Pilato, Malouf & Fink, 1989). 

valtdatton studies . Expert systems are sometimes evaluated by com|»ring them with human 
experts with regard to the processes and prodwSs of their cormuliations (Parry & Hofmelster. 1986). 
This type of study has been conducted oeriodteatly with the SNAP System. Mcst recently, a valWation 
study w^ conducted on Vtm Learning Strategy Selector. Cases involving various types of reading 
problems were presented independently to three reading specialists and to the SNAP System, and the 
resulting sets of recommendations for each case v»fere then evaluated by a second group of reading 
experts. The SNAP System was touiKJ to produce recommendations of equivalent quality to those 
produced by the reading specialisls (Pilato, Malouf. Peterson & Owlngs, 1991). 

Conclusion 

The SNAP System has demonstrated that expert systems can play a useful role in special 
education and teacher training. Expert system technology can be applied to con^x instructional 
problems and can be used in roi.. world situatlof^ where education and tesKjher training take place. H 
Is likely that future advances in software and hardware technology will expand the potential value of 
expert systems and other intormation technotogies. Continued eftorts are needed and Justified to 
realize the potential of these technotogies in education. 
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Part 2: ActivitiM Comptdted During Pro|8Ct Year Three 



The third and final year of the SNAP pro}ect {June i , 1989 to May 31 . 1990) focused on 
finalizing products, te«;her training, summatlve evaluation, and dteseminatlon. The following sections 
review major activities in each of th^e categories. 

Finalizing SNAP Products 

The SNAP System consisted of three computer programs—Bacltground Knowledge Training 
Selector, teaming Strategy Selector, and Behavior Strategy Selector— and sets of printed training 
material. At the condition of the second project year, aH prodiM^ were examined tor their 
usefulness for teactiers, and plans were made for final development and dissen^tlnation. Project staff 
decided to limH further development and dissemination of the BacKground Knowlec^e Training 
Selector. Reasons for th^ decision were: (1 ) This module required more support from a trainer than 
unstructured teffiiher-centered settings provided. (2) Evaiuatk>ns of this module were cons^tently 
lower than the other two modules, and (3} tt was jut^jed that a new fomiat. such as an intelligent 
tutorial or hypertext, would be more approj^late for this module, itfthough neither was within the scope 
of the current project. Thus, the Background Knovvledge Training Selector excluded from further 
devel<^ent during the third project year, and ite use was limited to introductory special education 
courses in which it had already been implemented. This module not included in this Final Report 

The second decision was that the teaming Strategy Selector sound in its present torm, so 
the only charges wouM be the aJdition of new trstfnlng options, minor coding and interface revfeiors, 
and the addition of one-page training optton summaries to training materials. These summaries 
supplement but do not replace the full verstons of the trainir^ materials. 

The third decision W3& that the Behavior Strategy Selector would be revisetf , malcing it more 
diagnostic and more informative. Inteimive testing and revlsfon were required In tfto phases of software 
evaluation and devetopment. The first phase consisted of In-house testing to establish technical 
soundness and face validity. This testing involved running fiierally hundre(te of real and hypothetical 
esses, with software revision following unsatisfactory consultattons. The second phase cor»isted of 
field testing In local school districts vvlth regular and special education teacbws. school administrators, 
and school psychologists. The software revision which followed field testing resulted In products which 
were both technically sound and true to actual conditions in schools. The tatMe below presents teacher 
evaluations of the Behavior Strategy Selector before and after the reviston, indicating Improved 
satisfaction with the system. 

When the SNAP System products had been finalized, each SNAP site in the parttelpating 
school districts received updated versions of the software and materials. Additional training was 
provided to the sHe-based SNAP leadership as needed, 
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Teactier Evaluations of the Behavior Strategy Selector Before and After Revision 





Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Strongly i 
Dteagree | 


Before ftevision (24 cases) I 


Session wi» worthwhile 


42% 


46% 


8% 


4% 




Materials seem appropriate 


21% 


58% 


21% 






Information wilt be examined 


42% 


42% 


13% 


4% 




— 

After Revision cases) 


Session vi^ worthwtiile 


51% 


42% 


7% 






Materials seem ipMopriate 


47% 


39% 


12% 


2% 




information will t» examined 


59% 


37% 


3% 







Teactier Training 



A major focus of the third year was tether trainlt^. As in prevtous project years, we 
conUnued to make SNAP avaiti^e in two models: (1) striKtured training courses offered by a school 
district to i^epare teachers for teaching special education students, and (2) ur^tnjctured, teacher- 
centered settings. In the latter model, we provided SNAP as a teacher-support station at a staff 
development center and in "SNAP Rooms" in elementary arnJ secondary schools. In both cases, 
trained SNAP facilitators were avaitatjie to help teachers use the system. 

To make SHAP a viable problem solving technology in uf^trw^ured setting, we delivered 
introdwtory and advanced training throughout the year. Introductory tra^nti^ was given to many 
groups. Including; Beginning teachers. leact»r trainers, schoc^ beginning their SNAP 
imptementatton, ^^ai education teachers, experienced teachere In a summer workshop tor 
professtonal enrichment Teacher Assfetence learn, sdwl administrators, and school psychologists. 
We provkJed advanced training to site-based SNAP f»:ilitators and school personnel eng^ed in a 
multi-phase implementatton process. 

As a result of these eftorte. we recorded 108 separate SNAP System consultations during the 
course of the year. 

Successful implementation of SNAP in tocal school systems became a major fesue in the final 
year. Clearly, our staff had produced a strong new tool tor teacher training, but we had much to learn 
dboul the Infusion of our technology into teachers' professtonal lives. A report of our experiences, one 
of our third year activities, has been accepted for publlcatton by Educatjonal Technotogy (see Part 3). 
This report asserts that full investment in technotogy implementation is necessary to actually link new 
technotogy, such as expert systems, to teacher use. 

Summative Evaluation 

Several methods have been used to evaluate the effectiven^ of the SNAP System and to test 
the validity of ite recommendattons. During the third year of the pr<^, efforts focused on ie«:her 
evaluai.^ and a validatton study, as described below. Also, a report was completed during the third 
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year on the evaluation activities conducted during the previous year. This report presents some ot our 
most extensive evaluation activities on SNAP System implementation, and it is included in Part 3. 

Teicher evaluattons. At the end of each session with the SNAP System, the computer 
pr^ented three evaluation statements with a S~poim re^nse scale ranging from strongly disagree to 
strongly ^ree. The statements were (1 ) "This s^sion with the SNAP program seenw to have been 
worthwhile"; (2} "Based on the informatton IVe seen so far, the suggested materials seem to be 
appropriate for my neet^"; and (3) "I will look at the written materials suggested by the computer. 
The table bekm present the results of these questions for the third proj«!t year. 



Teacher Evaiuations of SNAP System for me Third Pro]ect Year 





Stroi^ly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Lsaming Strategy Setector ses^ns) 


Session wss worttiwhile 


35% 


45% 


16% 


2% 


2% 


Materiais se«ii E^^priate 


31% 


41% 


20% 


6% 


2% 


information will be examined 


45% 


39% 


12% 


2% 


2% 


Bahavior Strategy Sefactor (59 sessiona) 


Session was worthwhile 


51% 


42% 


7% 


0% 


0% 


Materials seem appropriate 


47% 


39% 


12% 


2% 


0% 1 


Information will be examined 


59% 


37% 


3% 


0% 


0% 



Validation study . Since the goai of SNAP is to emulate the logic and dectek>n making 
capabHittes of human expert, a study was conducted to evaluate the quality of SNAP^ 
recommendations relative to those of human expert. This tv^tiered validation study focused on a 
specific portion of the Learning Strategy Selector. Cases Involving various types of re^ng problems 
were pres^ted independently to thr^ reading specialists and to the SNAP System, and the resulting 
sm of recommendations tor each c^ mre then evaluated a second group of reading experts. 
The SNAP System was found to produce recommendations of equivalent quality to those prodix:ed by 
expert reading special^ts. A complete description of the methodology £md firtdings of thte validatton 
study appear in a paper cited in Part 3. 

Dissemination 

In the third year, we conducted ItK^ai, state and national dissemination. Through presentations 
in Maryland, we increased awareness of the SNAP System's potential for solving instructionai and 
behavioral problems. We introduced ttie system in large and small group dentonstrattons and through 
meetings with regular af^ special educators In six school dtetrtote in the state of Maryland. In Howard 
County and Prince George's Counties, our two primary field test sites, we offered training to new 
teacher groups, including beginning teachers (one to three years experience) and student teachers 
assigned to teacher education centers. We a^ made a presentation at the 1990 Maryland 
Instructional Computer Coordinators Association Annual Meeting 

A final activity was to prepare articles for submission to professional journals for national 
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dissemination. Two such articles are cited in Part 3. 

As the funding period ended, we ttnalized ail arrangements necessary for established sites tt> 
use SNAP independently. T¥^ important contritujtions were our production and dissemination of a 
SNAP user's manual and the negotiation of site licenses with Software PAtl. Aiso, we established a 
linkage wim the University of MarylarKi Offfce of Laboratory Experiences to pronrote University support 
of SNAP System use by student teachers. 
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Part 3: ftecent Papers on ttie SNAP Sys^ 



Papers Intended for Publlcatton Elsewhere 

The toltowing papers are intended for publication In wkJeiy-availabte peiiodfcals. Therefore, 
they are not Included in this report, for information on oWaining these papers, contact the Institute for 
the Study of Exceptional Children and Youth, Department of Special Educatton, University of 
Maryland. Coiiege Park, MD 20742. 

Pilato, V.H. & Malouf. D.B. (In press). Expert systems in schools: SoMng the 
implementatton paradox. Educational Technotoov . 

Riato, V.H., Malouf, D.8., Peterson, D.L.. & Owtngs. M. (1991). V^ktetton of an expert 
system tor instructtonat decfeton-makino . Manuscript In preparation. Inslltutefor 
the StiKly of Exceptional ChiWren and Youth. University of Maryland. 

Paper Included in this Report 

Ths toltowing paper is included on the pages which follow. 

Pilato, V.H.. Malouf, D.B., & Fink, CM. (1989). SNAP System End of Second Year 
Evaluation . Ui^ut)lished te(ainlcal p£^)er. Ir^tHute for the Study of Exceptional 
Children and Youth, University of Maiyland. 
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SNAP System 

END OF THE YEAR EVALUATION 
June 30, 1989 

The SNAP System has been developed by David Malouf, Virginia 
Pilato, and Carolyn Fink at the University of Maryland as a tool 
for helping schools mainstream disabled students. The system 
helps classroom teachers clarify student-related problems and 
provides information and materials intended to help them teach 
their mainstream classes more effectively. 

The primary purpose of the second year of the SNAP grant was 
to explore a variety of implementation models. Experience had 
sufficiently demonstrated the usefulness of the system in 
graduate courses taught by Virginia Pilato, Assistant Director of 
the SNAP project. For this reason expansion of delivery models 
was sought in the second year. This report will identify each 
model where the SNAP System was tested this year. 

The secondary purpose pursued in the second year was to 
assist local school systems in their implementation of the SNAP 
System. Second year activities were concentrated in Howard 
County; however, before the end of the year, a Prince George's 
County school had learned of the project and asked to be included 



as a test site. This report will describe activities in these 
two school districts and explain the SNAP project efforts to 
assist with implementation. 

Description of SNAP Sites 

In the spring semester of 1989 the SNAP System was made 
available to Howard County teachers in the following ways: 

(a) As a problem solving approach available to all teachers 
(and other educators) in Howard County and located at the Howard 
County Staff Development Center. Educators in the areas of 
classroom teaching of all grade levels, staff development, school 
psychology, and supervif ion used the system here. At this site 
two full time »*SNAP Facilitators" were available to assist 
teachers . 

(b) As an "assignment" in a state approved one semester 
workshop described as "Introduction to Special Education", taught 
by Chuck Meyer, a Howard County supervisor of Special Education. 
Teachers in this course were required to use the SNAP System at 
the Staff Development Center, which is located near the school 
where the course is taught. 

(c) As a problem solving tool for teachers of trades areas 
at the Howard County School of Technology. At this site teachers 
had the assistance of the Vocational Support Services Team. 

(d) As a screening tool for an ARD committee at a Howard 
County elementary school. At this school teachers and ARD 
committee members worked together to improve their knowledge of 
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student-related problems and to learn additional ways to teach 
classes where students were having problems. 

(e) As a problem solving tool for teachers in two additional 
elementary schools in Howard County, In one of these schools, 
the Assistant Principal, a former special education teacher, 
requested having the system available for her teachers. In the 
other school the SNAP project requested the involvement of the 
school because of the availability of its Teacher Assistance Team 
for support of teachers using the system. These two sites are 
seen as two deliver^' models; however, their involvement with the 
project came too late in the school year for them to be viewed 
separately at this time. 

A Prince George's County elementary school is joining the 
Howard County sites as the second year of the project ends. This 
model for SNAP System implementation is presently being viewed as 
different trom those in Howard County primarily because it is in 
a separate LEA. It is anticipated, however, that this school 
will share similarities with the Howard County elementary school 
which also came to the SNAP project asking to have a system 
available in its building. Administrative support is known to be 
a critical factor in the implementation of innovations such as 
the SNAP System, and in these two schools SNAP has be requested 
by administrators who were formerly special education teachers. 

Implementation Activities 

Implementation activities of the second year of the grant 
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fall roughly into three categories: (1) training, (2) user 
support, and (3) formative evaluation. These major phases of 
SNAP System iroplewentation occurred simultaneously and are 
discussed in this section. 

Training , initial training efforts focused on providing the 
selected Howard county SNAP facilitators with indepth training. 
This preparation of the SNAP facilitators, in fact, became the 
cornerstone of the University of Maryland-Howard County 
collaboration on the SNAP project in the second year of the 
grant. The facilitators — Beverly Koren, previously a special 
education teacher, and Jody Herraan, previously a regular 
education teacher — became the LEA representatives of the SNAP 
System. Based at the Staff Development Center, they led the 
county wide "marketing" activities, tied the SNAP System to Staff 
Development Center priorities, assisted teachers in using the 
system, assisted the project director and assistant director in 
site training, and assisted with formative evaluation efforts. 

Other training focused on preparing Howard County and Prince 
George's County administrators, teachers, and support personnel 
to use the SNAP System in their schools. The general approach at 
each school was to train administrators and teacher leaders 
first, work with them to develop plans for additional training 
for their staffs, and then provide supplemental training and 
support as required. 

The supplemental training and support methods varied from 
site to site according to the implementation plans worked out by 



each school. In Howard County, Stevens Forest Elementary School 
asked to have SNAP System representatives available in the school 
for a full day to train teachers how to use SNAP during their 
planning time. Whiskey Bottom Road Elementary School, choosing 
to use the system as an ARD screening tool, asked to have just 
the ARD committee members trained since they would be the primary 
users. The Howard County School of Technology asked the project 
director, David Malouf , and assistant director, Virginia Pilato, 
to conduct an inservice meeting with the whole faculty and then 
to assist with team level orientation meetings led by members of 
the Vocational Support Services Team. Running Brook Elementary 
School, following the School of Technology model, requested a 
school wide inservice meeting and is planning team orientations 
for indepth training in the fall of 1989. In Prince George's 
County, this model of whole school awareness training followed by 
team orientations is planned for the fall of 1989. 

User Support . Project members provided user support in a 
variety of ways. One way was to assist teachers and other 
educators during their actual SNAP consultations with the 
computer. This form of support was one ol the major tasks of the 
SNAP facilitators at the Howard County Staff Development Center. 
They assisted SNAP users in person and over the telephone. 

Another form of user support was the consultant role of SNAP 
project personnel when participating sites planned their 
implementation activities. Since an objective of Year 2 
activities on this grant was to help school systems fit the SNAP 



system to their own needs, the consultant role was seen as the 
most facilitative. In this capacity the project director and 
assistant director helped sites work out individual plans for 
loeshing SNAP, a problem solving tool, with the routines of their 
schools. 

Midway into the spring semester — pursuing a third method 
of user support — the SNAP project took steps to enhance user 
commitment and promote long range planning by conducting a half 
day, ail-site workshop at the Howard County Staff Development 
Center. The workshop, described as Advanced Leadership Training, 
brought together school leadership teams, which consisted of an 
administrator and selected teachers and specialists. With time 
akw.y from the demands of their own buildings, these teams were 
given additional SNAP System training, time to develop action 
plans for further implementation at their schools, and 
opportunities to learn from the experiences of the other SNAP 
sites. Individualized user support models were developed in 
meetings of sites and SNAP project personnel. Evaluation of this 
activity is provided in Appendix A. 

Formative Evaluation : The SNAP System, previously 
demonstrated as successful in the traditional one semester 
graduate course format, had not been tested in other delivery 
models prior to tnis year. For this reason formative evaluation 
procedures were held to be critically important for further 
development and expanded implementation. Five forms of 
evaluation conducted between January and June 1989 are reported 
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here with implications for improvements to the system. 

(1) Evaluation of software and printed materials with 
immediate revision procedures. From reactions of users, the 
project became aware of the need to make two general types of 
changes — user interface changes (e.g., minor improvements in 
clarity and revisions to make language more appropriate) and 
limited expansion of topics (e.g., information on elective mutism 
and on problems associated with head trauma) . Additionally, the 
project became aware that in the current shift from a special 
education course to a problem solving tool in school systems, 
SNAP printed materials needed work to enhance their readability 
for their new audience. 

Since process evaluation activities were an ongoing aspect 
of Year 2 work, the two general types of changes cited above were 
made throughout the year. Summaries were prepared to accompany 
all of the Behavior Strategy Selector training options, and plans 
were made to follow the same procedure for the Learning Strategy 
Selector. Support visits to all sites prepared users for all the 
notable changes they would encounter in their revised software 
and other materials. 

(2) Participant evaluation o^" the Advanced Leadership 
Training workshop. This half day workshop, described above as a 
method of providing user support, was attended by 16 supervisors, 
administrators, teachers, and specialists. Appendix A reports 
participants* responses to a workshop evaluation instrument 
provided by the Staff Development Center. These evaluation data 
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served to promote further user support efforts. 

(3) site visits. Qualitative research and evaluation 
methods of participant observation and interviewing were used to 
study sites where the SNAP System is being implemented. Field 
notes were recorded and analyzed to improve project understanding 
of the schools where the system failed to mesh easily with 
established routines. This method of formative evaluation led 
directly to the need of the project to hold Advanced Leadership 
Training in mid-March for all SNAP sites. This method also 
contributed to the carefully individualized planning of building 
level support activities. Additionally, qualitative methods that 
were employed to enhance the productivity of site visits are 
leading to a forthcoming study of the relationships among 
implementation practices, features of computer products, and 
characteristics of schools- Findings of this study will be the 
basis of a manual to be distributed to new SNAP System sites. 

(4) Analysis of user response data. Three forms of user 
response data were collected and analyzed: evaluation questions 
at the end of each computer session, telephone interviews with a 
sample of teachers who used SNAP, and interviews with key 
personnel at each site. Appendix B is a set of documents which 
reports user response data and provides formative evaluation 
information to be considered in project planning for Year 3. 

Additionally, the user response data revealed that the 
BacKground Knowledge Selector was not used with the frequency of 
the Behavior and Learning Strategy Selectors, supporting the 
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observation that this SNAP component might still require major 
revision for these LEA-based delivery notf-^ls. To increase use 
and promote users' satisfaction with the Background Knowledge 
Selector, this component is currently being re-written in 
Hyperties to allow non-linear databased searches for information 
about special education. 

(5) "Summer Kick-off Meeting" with representatives of 
participating school systems. The primary purpose of this 
meeting, held at the University of Maryland one week following 
the end of the school year, was to plan collaboratively for the 
work to be accomplished during the summer to improve the SNAP 
System. Feedback from participants in the areas of SNAP computer 
programs and written materials, university support, and delivery 
models in schools is now helping the project to make improvements 
in these areas. Appendix C reports the outcome of this meeting. 

Implications 

From the formative evaluation procedures, several 
implications for Year 3 of the grant can be drawn. Continued 
support will be provided to present sites, with modifications of 
support methods to be informed by Year 2 recommendations. 
Expansion to an additional secondary school will be planned, with 
the high school of the project math consultant, Pam Mason, 
tentatively selected. Recommendations from LEA representatives 
to the June "Summer Kick-Off Meeting" will be pursued with 
primary attention given to improving SNAP System computer 
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programs and written materials. Finally, a qualitative study of 
SNAP System implementation activities will be conducted so that a 
manual can be prepared which will facilitate successful 
integration of this system with established school routines. 



The fotlowing pages contam the Appendices for the "SNAP System EwJ of Second Year Evaluation". 

Appendix A page 24 

Af^endix B page 25 

Appendix C page 41 (omitted from report) 
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ADVANCED SNAP LEADERSHIP TRAINING - March 14, 1989 

PARTICIPANT EVALUATION 

Part I ; 

Item (scale: 5-0, with 5 high) 

The content of the workshop was worthwhile. 
The workshop leaders were well prepared. 
The information was effectively presented. 
The facilities and materials were appropriate and 

conducive to a good workshop. 
The workshop helped me ad to my professional or 

personal skills. 
I plan to implement the techniques, skills, and/or 

information presented. 

Part ;tl: 

What partfs^ of the workshop did vou consi der most helpful? 

Time set aside from regular duties to discuss SNAP and plan 

for future 
Using the computer independently 
Discussion with others implementing this program 
Smr.ll group working session to address individual school 

problems 

Actually going through the programs on the computer and 
sharing problems/successes with one another 
It was very helpful as far as making me aware of the 
program. 

Use of SNAP program 

Time to talk about our plans, concerns, frustrations, etc. 
Group activities 

Planning by individual schools to meet their particular 
needs 

wnat do vou wish could have been changed? 

The notes (?) bein9 shorter and usable without reading this 
much 

What follow-up do you feel that vou need? 

Building level meeting to talk with staff 
Periodic contact from Univ of Md 
Implement some of the goals and discuss it 
Stated in Action Plan 

We need to talk on a schoolwide basis now. 
More time to plan this process. 
Accessibility to facilitator 
Additional comments : 

Thank you for your level of involvement. 

We need to be sure to approach this implementation 

realistically. So far, the flexibility has be^n 
great! Thank vou l 
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ave. score 
4.58 
4.75 
4.83 

4.83 

4.42 

4.58 



SNAP System 
End of Year Evaluation 

June 1989 



Institute for the Study of Exceptional Children and Youth 

Department of Special Education 
University of Maryland 
college Park, MD 20742 

(301) 454-6921 

Attached are reports of evaluation data on the use of the SNAP 
System in Howard County during the 1988-89 academic year. These 
reports include: 

A. A bar graph of responses to the following three evaluation 
questions that were asked at the end of each computer session. 

1. This session with the SNAP program seems to have 
been worthwhile. 

2. Based on the information I've seen so far, the 
suggei*ted materials seem to be appropriate for my 
needs. 

3. I will look at the written materials suggested by 
the computer. 

B. A summary of the results of telephone interviews of 16 
teachers who had used the SNAP System. 

C. A summary of the results of 5 interviews of on-site personnel 
who assisted with the implementation of the SNAP System. 



People Agreeing or Strongly Agreeing 
with Evaluation Statements 




SNAP (SMART NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROGRAM) 

Institute for the Study of Exceptional Children and Youth 

Department of Special Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 20742 



Spring 1989 - Teacher Interviews 

(All but two teachers were interviewed by the SNAP staff. 
Teachers #10 and #13 wrote their responses on the interview 
protocol . ) 

1. How did you feel about vour consultation with the 
computer? 



elementary : 

#22 - Worked fine. 

#18 - Liked it? real useful. 

#7 - Particularly good for a new teacher? I've already gone 
through a lot of this kind of information, (She has taught for 
5 years. ) 

#24 - Enjoyed it thoroughly. 
#2 - Good. 

#5 - (Bev used the computer for this teacher following a 
consultation at the teacher's school.) 

#20 - Good; interesting; lots of ideas to use in various 
situations, not just the one I came with. 

#13 - Good 

#10 - It was very helpful. 
secondary : 

#13 - 7th grade science ^ got some useful information, but 
wanted more. 

#16 - 7th grade reading - Worked well, interesting approach, 
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appealing. 

#15 - H.S. industrial arts - Adequate 
vocational-technical center : 
#36 Interesting. Had a lot of good ideas. 
#43 Fine. Average. 

#47 I liked it. It»s been a while since I did it. Pleased. 
other ; 

#8 - County Diagnostic Center - fine, great, very helpful. 

2^ Did vou feel that the questions vou answered helped vou 
focus on a problem? 

elementary : 

#22 - Yes; it is always hard because each problem is going to 
be real individual, but the program helped. 

#18 - So familiar with the questions, from using SNAP to help 
other teachers, that I didn't really read them. 

#7 - Yes. 

#24 ~ Yes. 

#2 ~ OK 

#5 - 

#20 - Yes. 
#13 - Yes. 
#10 - Yes. 
secondary : 

#13 - only one was helpful - behavior 
#16 - Yes, focused, helped to zero in. 
#15 - Solved what I brought to it. 
vocational-technical center : 
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#36 Yes. The questions did narrow it down. You could broaden 
or narrow the focus. 

#43 Yes. [There was hesitation in this answer and seeming 
reservation. 3 

#47 Yes. Yes I do. 

other ; 

#8 - Yes. 

1^ Did vou feel that vou had su fficient guidance in selecting 
the training activities from th e SNAP boxes/binders? 

elementary ; 

#22 - Definitely! 

#18 - Yes 

#7 - Yes 

#24 - Yes. 

#2 - Yes. 

#5 " 

#20 - Yes. 
#13 - Yes. 
#10 - Yes. 
secondary : 
#13 - Yes 

#16 - Very I Lots of help from Bev/Jody, but having the system 
in the school is preferable. 

#15 - Yes, no difficulty. 
vocational-technical center : 
#36 Yes. 

#43 Yes- The VSST person was there to help. 
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#47 Yes. No problems. 



other ; 
#8 - Yes. 



About how many training activities did vou taKe ff Q W S^jVP 
boxes/binders? (Interview er will mark consultation 
printout. ) 



elementary : 

#22 - Everything. 

#18 - Made about 6 copies of shorter training options; the 
longer ones were too intimidating to copy. 

#7 - Used one; too familiar with the others. 

#24 - 10 

#2 - The full Behsel set. 
#5-5 

#20 - 7 out of 15. 

#13 - 1 

#10 - 7 

secondary : 

#13 - 3-4 

#16 - All 

#15 - 4 

vocational-technical center ; 

#36 Four. Selected because they dealt with student 
motivation. [Ten different options were recommended.] 

#43 Just one. [Only one option was recommended.] 
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#47 About 3 of them. 

other ; 

#8 - 10-15 



[Six were recommended.] 



5. Which training materials did vou actually use? 
elementary : 

#22 - Kept 3. The one on group contingencies seemed the most 
useful. This child doesn't focus on how he is perceived by the 
world . 

#18 - Looked at all I copied. 
#7 - One 

#24 - will use in the summer* 

#2 - All behsel training options for her TAT files. 
#5 - Read all, used 4. 

#20 - All; read them the night I got them and returned them. 

#13 - Can't remember. 

#10 - Behavior Modification 

secondary: 

#13 - one, contingency contracting. 

#16 - Lots of duplication, overlap of information, whittled 
down to 2-3. 

#15 - Read and returned to SDC 
vocational-technical center : 

#36 Just one — the one on Sel f -Management [B21}. 

#43 One. [Just one was recommended. The teacher did not seem 
to be aware of the title or number. The VSST person had helped 
with selection. ] 

#47 [The teacher responded by describing methods used, which 
may not have corresponded one-to-one with training options.] 
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1. Explaining the purpose of assignments. I have been guilty 
of not doing this in the past. 2. Allowing students to select 
work themselves. Giving them the option of picking a task or 
operation to work on. [The teacher paused for a while but 
couldn't remember other examples. He commented on the length 
of time since the session.] 

other : 

#8 - Level IV EH Teacher, Token Economy and Modifying 
materials for Sp Ed teacher - terrific, enabled me to make 
presentation and feel comfortable enough to do mini -workshops 
based op materials. 



§^ How did vou use them? 



elementary : 

#22 - Did not implement any training options, got them in May ~ 
- too late to use. Used them only for Chuck's assignment and 
for future reference. 

#18 - Read them, thought about them, integrated the ideas into 
approaches I already use. 

#7 - Extended the training option by calling Sp Ed at the Bd of 
Ed to find outside help. The Bd recommended talking to a 
teacher who had a similar problem (elective mutism) . 

#24 - Shared with Assistant Principal and Speech Therapist 
about how it would be a good tool to use at ARDs next year. 
Will get feedback from Sp Therapist. 

#2 - Made them available in school in TAT files? the problem 
the training options were intended for was "solved" before SNAP 
was consulted. 

#5 - Used with boys individually, made up the materials, made 
plans for aide to use, and made adaptations as needed. 

#20 - Webbed some ideas, talked about them at TAT meeting, made 
some adaptations. 

#13 - Consulting only; talked to colleagues and sought their 
help? adapted somewhat. 

#10 - In a paper for a course? talked to colleagues; did not 
seek their assistance; wrote lesson plans/notes; adapted and 
followed training options as described. 
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#13 - Will use. 

#16 - Student was in process with our interdisciplinary team. 
Training options were taken to the team, and an approach was 
developed. They fit in these recommendations with other 
techniques. 

#15 - Read. 

vocational-technic al center; 

#36 I had one studeiit who I had to stand next to constantly. 
I used the method [Self -management] to teach him to work more 
independently and not worry about what all the other students 
were doing. I didn't seek assistance, just "grabbed and went 
with it." T followed the instructions pretty closely, although 
some of the information didn't apply, seemed to be for younger 
students. I have also talked with other teachers in my area 
about doing a survey of rewards. The material seems geared to 
younger students, but it shouldn't be hard to adapt it for 
older kids. 

#43 I had a student with a bad self-image. She always looked 
down when you talked to her. I gave her a hug when she looked 
at me. She likes hugs. [The option was B26- Let students 
choose reward.] I talked it over with the VSST person [Greg], 
who assisted with selection. Made no adaptations, but did it 
exactly as it said. 

#47 Made some modifications. 
other ? 

#8 - gave materials to other teachers and vised myself; made 
adaptations and followed specific directions both 

7. What did vou think of vour classroom use of S NAP training — 
activities ? 



elementary ; 

#22 - Did not implement. 

#18 - The one on word attack was right on the mark. Overall, 
they were helpful. 

#7 - OK? help from other teacher was useful. 
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#24 - Haven't used it yet. 

#2 - Keeping behsel training options with school's TAT 
materials; wants them available when the problem next occurs. 



#5 - Exactly what was needed. 

#20 - Great, really good ideas. 

#13 - (no answer) 

#10 - Very good. 

secondary; 

#13 - (no answer) 

#16 - Didn't work very well, but the student subsequently 
moved. Their approach just didn't work. A very difficult 
case. 

#15 - Not really appropriate for industrial arts 
vocational-technical center : 

#36 ^«as pretty good actually. Some of the ideas were more 
appropriate for younger students^ but it wasn't hard to adapt 
for older kids. 

#43 Fine. Top rating. Was effective. 

#47 Yes, it was effective. The computer is sort of a gimmick. 
You could probably accomplish the same thing with a book and an 
index. It was a good filing system for the written materials. 
The materials were the most beneficial part. Whoever did them 
did a good job. 

other ; 

#8 - (no answer) 

8. Will you use anv of these training activiti es again? 



elementary : 

#22 - It is really hard to say. Personally, I'd be more 
inclined to talk with colleagues that to go to the SDC to use 
SNAP. 



#18 - Yes, all. 
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#7 - Yes. 

#24 - Yes, after reading, will decide. 

#2 - Yes? these materials are what school sees as helping with 
time on task problems. 

#5 - Absolutely, will use all. 

#20 - Yes. 

#13 - No. 

#10 - Will use again, selecting from these based on my needs. 

secondary : 

#13 - Yes. 

#16 - Absolutely! 

#15 - Yes, behavior; really don't have any behavior problems. 
vQc^tional-technical center; 
#36 Definitely 

#43 The problem was sort of unusual, but if I encountered it 
again I would use the approach again. 

#47 Yes. 

other : 

#8 - yes 

9. Do vou plan to use the SNAP System again? 

elementary : 

#22 - Definitely. 

#18 - At SDC. 

#7 - Yes. 

#24 - Yes, plan to use it continuously. 

12 - Yes, if reminded SNAP exists. 

3^ 
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- Yes 



#20 - Yes, would like to see it at Dasher Green. 

#13 - Yes, if time permits. 

#10 - Yes. 

secondary; 

#13 - Yes. 

#16 - Depends on seriousness of problem and presence of other 
resources in the school. SNAP will be last resort, because it 
is not in the school. If it were in the school, it would be 
the first choice. It does all the work for you. 

#15 - If it has options I need including safety. 

vocational -technical center ; 

#36 Yes 

#43 Yes 

#47 Yes 

other : 

#8 - definitely, liked the immediacy of the system. 

10. How would you like to see the SNAP System j;hanaed? 
elementary: 

#22 - Very important to have SNAP in the school. Right now not 
very many people know about it, so more information about SNAP 
would help. Yes, if SNAP can be used over the phone, I think 
people will use it, 

#18 - The one-sheet summaries sound helpful. The main problem 
is that SNAP is so time-consuming. 

#7 - (not asked; teacher ran out of time.) 

#24 - Summarize the training options. Use other options than 
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behavior modification. 

#2 - (no answer? ran out of time to ask) 
#5 - (no answer) 

#20 - None, but another use: Have a printout to show parents 
at conference. 

#13 - Nothing. 

#10 - Include information for bibliographies. 
secondary ; 

#13 - Behavior strategy changf^s. Need something other than 
modification. 

#16 - "Not of the top of my head. It couldn't have been 
easier." At suggestion of consultation over the phone: She 
thought this is a great idea. 

#15 - More training options for use with Non-; .»glish speaking 
students working in industrial arts (safety concerns) . 

vocational-technical center : 

#36 Few more things for older students. I have some kids 
(mostly special ed) that are 19 or 20 years old. The SNAP 
System worked well. Whoever did it put in a lot of work. 

#43 Gear more to older kids. This particular student was 
immature so the training material was appropriate for her. 

#47 I*m trying to think what I didn't like about it. I didn't 
mind using the computer, but the information wasn't as legible 
as the printed materials. [The teacher was apparently 
referring to the short descriptions as printed out by the 
computer. When asked if he meant that the computer should just 
print titles and numbers he said yes, and said that maybe it 
was just the printer at that school that was a problem. ] 

other : 

#8 - Great! Expand it. Answered my questions at this time. 
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SNAP (SMART NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROGRAM) 

Institute for the Study of Exceptional Children and Youth 

Department of Special Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 20742 

Spring 1989 - SITE INTERVIEWS 

Interview Sites: Staff Development Center, Facilitator Beverly 
Koren? Whiskey Bottom Elementary School, ARD CoauRittee? 
Vocational-Technical Center, VSST Team? Special Education 
Course, Instructor Chuck Meyer 



1. Are you satisfied/ not satisfied with the University of 
Maryland support that has been available to you? 

Respondents reported being "very satisfied" with UM support. 
Comments showed that they liked the collaborative style, which 
in some cases provided a sense of dual ownership. In 
comparison to other university projects and to other computer 
products, respondents gave UM high marl:s, with UM providing the 
only follow up support one site received for computer products 
this year. 



2- What changes — if any — would you like to see in the 
University of Maryland support next year? 

Several suggestions: 

- Involve more of the Special Education teachers and 
supervisory staff. 

- Repeat the Stevens Forest type of inservice where SNAP 
and SNAP facilitators are available all day in a highly 
visible location with food, 

- Make it less time consuming. 

- Work on "marketing" SNAP, the system and some of the 
techniques it recommends. 



3. Are you satisfied/not satisfied with the SNAP System? 

- Generally, yes. See #4. 
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- will like it better when summaries are added. 



- One site dropped out for next year. 

4. What changes — if any — would you like to see in the SNAP 
System next year? 

" Continue to focus on the priorities of Howard County. 
Add new Howard County information so that SNAP is another 
dissemination source. 

- Provide more materials for teaching older students. 

- Broaden the Behavior strategy Selector to achieve a 
better balance with the behavior modification 
recommendations and to focus more on social skills. 
Help teachers focus on shy/withdrawn students. Also, 
broaden the Learning Strategy Selector so that teachers 
can have the goal of wanting to increase students* 
motivation. 

- Decrease amount of time involved. 

- See that SNAP is installed in locations that are highly 
visible in schools. Enhance t'ae setting with 

informative bulletin boards. Work on marketing. 

- Make the recommendations more quick and dirty. 
Sximmaries will help. Some materials are too long and too 
"theoretical**, 

5. Over all, have your teachers had a positive or negative 
experience with SNAP? 

Answers to this question ranged from very positive to 
indifferent, with "positive" the prevalent response. The 
*» indifferent*' remark came from a site which had very little 
SNAP use. A point was made that some teachers are still 
uncomfortable with computers, while others are serious 
enthusiasts, and this attitude effects their attitude toward 
SNAP. 



6. At the Fall 1989 SNAP Workshop for all sites, what issues 
related to SNAP use would you like to see addressed? 

- More on the history of SNAP in Howard County and what 
was done to the system in the summer. 

- Success stories on how to motivate staff. 

- Address the uniqueness of some of the sites to help 
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sites "market" SNAP 



7. At the Fall 1989 Workshop, what experiences would you like 
participants to have? 

- Food and real coffeel 

- Experience that will help participants develop a sense 
of ownership of SNAP. 

- Hands-on experiences with the computer. 

- Include administrators and supervisors. 

- Work on fitting the system into the ARD process. 

(8. Chuck Heyer: Will you continue using the SNAP System in 
your class next year? "Yes, but not in the summer course, where 
I don't have as much contact with them.") 
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Part 4: The SNAP System 
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consists of computer software and written materials as described below Tne 
software requires an IBM or compatible computer with a hard disk and at least 640 K of RAM We 
recommend a computer with an 80286 or faster processor to increase execution speed. 

Computer Software 

Knowtedoe 

. o...or:.T®^ J^^^"! ^^^^ knowledge bases—Learning Strategy Setector {file name: 

LRNSEL) and Behavior Strategy Selector {file name: BEHSEL) are l^ed on p^ 237 and p^ 31 1 
These knowledge bases are written for an expert system development system called KES that fs 
disfranited by Software Arj^ltecturB and Engineering. 13100 WorkJgate Drive, S\m 340. Hemdon. VA 
22070-4382 (703)318-1000. These knowledge b^es conform to the syntSK^ical and structural ojles 
for vwBfon 2.5.2 of the HT subsystem of KES. 

Parsed Knowledue Bases 

Once kfwwfedge b£ses are written, they mm be converted Info a form the computer can use 
ef^ently. In KES, this process is called "parsing-, ai^ It is accwnplfefwd with a parser program called 
HTP.EXE. TWs program checks the structure and syntax of the knowlec^ base and converts It Into a 
parsed knowledge base. The SNAP System includes two pamed knowledge bases — l-RNSe..PKB 
and BEHSEt.PKB — whl^ are the convwted versions of the knowledge bases listed on pages 237 and 
311. 

You do not need tne parser program (HTP.EXE) fo operafo the a^AP System since the 
knowledge bases have already been p^sad. However, If you want to modify the SNAP System or 
develop a new e)^ system, you can purchase the l«S devrfopnwnt system Indudh^g the parser 
program from Softw^ Architecture and Engineering at the address above. 

HTR.EXE 

HTR.EXE is a KES System program that is required to nin the SNAP System parsed knowledge 
ba^. it aitows the computer to interpret the parsed kncwvledge bases and conduct SNAP System 
oonsuttattons. 

Bateh Proorams 

Several batoh programs were devetoped to facifitale the (Ration of the SNAP System. These 
are listed on page 380. These pfograi^ aUow the user simi;^ to enter the word SNAP to call up a 
menu of possil^ opttons. Also, one batch j^ogram (FC.BAT) is needed during the operation of the 
Behavior Strategy Selector. 

How to obtain the St^lAP Svstem Software 

Copies of the SNAP System software can be obtained from the Institute for the Study ot 
Exceptional Children and Youth. Departr.^m of Spedal Ecfejcation. University of Maiyland. 
College Park. MD 20712. Please contact ihe Institute tor information on how to order this 
software. 

The KES runtime software and license for the SNAP System are provided without charge by 
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Software Architecture and Engineering. The foltowing coraJiticns spply to the ifise of this free ajftware 
and license: 

1 . Distribution is limited to th^ application (SNAP System). 

2. Distribution is limited to educational institutions. 

3. No portton of the KES develo{»Tient system is included in this distribution. 

4. This distribution does NOT include any suf^XHt from Software Architecture and 
Engineering to SNAP System users. 

Written Mamrtais 

Learning and Behavior Strategies 

One-page summaries of all the strategies that can be recommended by the expert systems are 
included In this report. Strategies for the Learning Strategy Selector begin on page 50 and those tor the 
Behavior Strategy Selector begin on page 17B. A full source reterence included with each summary, 
allowing the user to obtain further information on esx^ strategy. 

RecommemSBtfons for implementing the SNAP System 

Based on our experience with the SNAP System, we offer the following guidelines to promote its 
meaningful impiennentation. 

1 . Administrative suf^rt is essential. 

2. As much as poss&le. SNAP needs to be integrated into the problem solving structure already in 
place, so that it is ^?propriated . As an add-on. it may be a turn-off! As an administrators 
mandate, it is sure to be a tum-offi 

3. Implementafen niay be seen as a multi-phase "infiffiion" process. Four phases are: 
Phase I: Awareness 

Make teachers aware of the potentiai of the system. 
Phase II: Initial Training 

Help teachers team how to use the system. 

F»hase Hi: tmolementation 

Provide staff devajpment, as needed, to ^sist teachers in becoming users. Some 
teachers will use the system readily, while o^ers wiii require some administrative 
orchestration of time and support. Problem solving meetings may l>e held to he^ 
teachers help one another. 

As this phase evolves, teachers need to develop a sense of ownership of SNAP, 
ideas for implementation can be elicited from them, and they can plan how they will 
become SNAP locates on the faculty. 

Phase IV: Acceptance 

Effectiveness throughout Phases l-lll should assure the place of the system in the 
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school or center. The halimark of this phsse is that Uie system has become 
integrated into the pn^em solving structure. 



Outcome: Succ^ful Infusion has the potential of reordering teachers' attitudes toward some 
of the probfenfis they face each year because they may come to feel more 
empowered to make changes. 

4. A SNAP facilitator critical. The facilitator is a broker, a champion, an advocate, and is ^ of 
the problem solving process. As a change agent, the facilitator is a key figure in all of the 
phases of the "infusion" process. 

The facilitator should work with the administration and with teachers to use SHAP to produce 
change. 

5. If teachers are to be selected as Initiai users in a school, they should be people with whom 
oth^ identify. Their swx:esses wlH lead to use by their colleagues. 

6. Teachers who are most likely to choose to consult SNAP include; 

a. Beginnir^ teachers 

b. Prot^em solvers 

c. Teachers who focus on processes and patt^-ns 

d. Teachers In new roles, making them Iseginners" again 

e. Workshop/course participant where SNAP use is signed 

f. Teachers who help other te^^iers 

7. One or more of these factors help make SNAP use gratifying for teasers: 

a. They experience a stKx^ful consultation and their implementation of recommended 
training o^ons rur^ smoothly. 

b. They help others team about using SNAP as a problem-solving reswjrce. 

c. They share classroom technkjues recommended by SNAP with colleagues. 

d. Tliere is Increased recognition for teachers who use SIMAP. 

8. SNAP should have a place physicalty that is conducive to staff use. Several important features are: 

a. Full cof»es of commonly-i»ed source materiate to supplement the one-page summaries. 

b. A table for using the materials. Workspace large enough for committee 
meetir^discusston groups is recommended. 

c. An area that is dose enough to the buiWir^ "trafffc" that Its visibility reminds people it is 
there. 

d. Posters, banners, signs, and flyers ail he^ to advertise SNAP. 

e. Access to a copyir^ ms^hine or ^ plan at the sHe 

that provides users with cop'es soon after their consultation. 

9. Prepare for toss of printed materials. You will prot^bly want to arrange for copying your printed 
materials and storing your back-14) set in a separate room that is not generally available to the 
majority of your users. 
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L^rning Strategies in the Expert System Knowledge Bm 

Below is a listing of the strategic that may be re(»mmended Ijy the Learning Strategy Selector. 
Follow this listing are one-page summaries of each strategy. 

LI Tape Recording Educational Materials 

12 Mocfelir^ Mental Processes \o Help Poor Readers Become More Strategic 
L3 He'^ng Readers Understand Different Types of Uuesttons 
t4 Auttiors Chair/Peer Conferencing 
tS Dialogue Journals 

L6 Improving Reading Comprehension with Semantic Mapping 
L7 Critical Listening and Reading in Remedial Reading 
L6 Teachir^ Ejqsository Text Structure 
19 Motor Imaging: A Reading Vocatnjiary Strategy 
L10 RATE: A Re^n to Read 
L1 1 Langu^e Interventions in Natural Settings 
L12 Song Picture Books 
L13 Ctoze Procedure 
L14 Learning Centers 
LIS Vocat»iiary Centers 
LI 6 Surnmarization Skills 
LI 7 Text Lookt>ad( Strategy 
LIB REQUEST Pro(^ure ^ Reciprocal Questioning 
LI 9 Devek}ping Reading Fluency in LD Student 
L20 Analyzing SpeDing Error Patterns for Remediation 
L21 ReiKfing Reidiness Problems and Sofutior^ 
L22 Direct instnjctton of Mathematks 
L23 Language Experience for Problem Solving in Mathematics 
L24 Mathemmics and tf^ Special Student 
L25 Assessing Arithmetto SKifte 
L% Adapting Elementary School Mathen^atics ir^truc^on 
L27 Peer Tutoring 

L28 Word Processing to Improve Student Writing 
L29 Life Size Learning Games 
L30 Langua^ Experience Approach in Primary Science 
L31 Spiling 

L32 Dicta^n: An Additional Student Team Learning Technk^ue 
L?3 Classroom Reading incentive Progran^ 
L34 Diagnostic and F)emedlat R^ng: Chs^ on Classroom Diagnosis 
L35 Interiratlng Reading Instruction in Science and Social Studies 
L36 Fluency for Everyone 

L37 Adap^g the Instructkinai Environment for Mainstreaming 
L38 Ten Ways to Encourage Students to Speak Up 
L39 Grading: Elementary 
L40 Spedfk: Adaptive Strategies 

L41 C!£ssroom h/k)difications B^ed on Handicapping Conditions 

L42 Assessment 

L43 Femald Technkjue: VAKT 

L44 Teaching Older ChikJren To Read 

L45 Reading in the Content Areas 

L46 Peer Tutoring Math Facts 
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L47 All Children Can Write 

L4S Word Attack Interventions 

L49 Predictable Books 

L50 '^he Story Frame Approa:h 

LSI Writing as a Tool to improve Content Area Reading 

1-52 Questtonii^ Skills 

L53 Strategies to ExtefKl StiKtent Ttiinking 

L54 Reading Difficulties: Adaptir^ Insmiction 

L55 Reading Difficulties: Con^diii^ Word Recognition 

L56 Reading Difficulties: Connectii^ Decoding Skill Deficiencies 

tsr Reading Dtfficunies: Left Rigfit Directtonaltty 

L58 Tacttes tor Teffi^ing Arithm^ 

LSd Cooperative Learning and Computers in Math Ci^rooms 

L60 Managing Special Groups in El«nentary Sctxjoi 

L61 Managing Special Gro^)S in Secondary School 

L62 Teaching Writing to Leamtr^ Disat^ Actolescents 

L63 Assessing Mathemattos Skiite in LD Adolescents 

L64 Teaching Mathonatics to L^uning Dteabied Adole^ents 

L65 Teffi^ng Listening Strategies to LD Adolescents 

L66 Teaching Speaking Strategies to LD Adolescent 

L67 Teachli^ Vocabulary to LD Adolescents 

L68 increffiing LD Adolescent Reading Compreher^n 

L69 Devetoping Ld Adolescent Reading Rexibiltty 

L70 Helping Ld Adolescents Develop Study Skills 

L71 Remembering 

L72 Texttnok Usage 

L73 VIsuedAids 

L74 Skimming and Scanning 

L75 Test Skills 

L76 After Your Students Write 

L77 Teaching Time Using the Whole Clock Method 

L78 It Is About Time 

L79 Every Minute Counts and Its Sequel 

L80 Motivate Reluctant Learning Disabled Writers 

LSI Study Skills 

1.82 ind'ivkiuaiizing Mathematics Instruction 

L83 Mainstreaming and Cooperative Learning Strategies 

L84 Using the DRA to Teach Literary Comprehension 

L85 Graphs Organizers 

L86 Vocabulary Game 

L87 Improving Comprehension 

L88 Self Correction for Improving Writing Skills 

L89 Tips for Being Better Organized for School 

L90 increasing Critk^ Reading in Junk>r High Classrooms 

L91 Low Stress Algorithms 

L92 Grouping and Special Studente 

L93 Ctozing in on Comprehension with the Ctoze Story M^ 

L94 Grading: Secondary 

LS5 Classroom Accommodations for Mainstreaming 
L96 Helping Students Devetop Their Metacognitive Skills 
L97 Structuring Classrooms for Thinking Skills 
L98 Show and Tell Write and Read 
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L99 Teacher Behaviors that Enable Student ThinKing 
L100 Practicai Strategies for the Direct Teaching of Thinking Skiits 
LI 01 Coo{>erative Script For Paired learning 
tl02 SttKtont T^ms - Achievement Divteions 
M03 Beciprocai Training 
LI 04 T^m Assisted tndh^iduaitzation 
LI 05 Teaming Expr^ive Skitis: Handwriting 
Li 06 Applications Of Mathematics in Ottier Sut^t Areas 
LI 07 Mathematics And Vocational Preparation 
LI 08 Fractioi^ Decimals Percentages 
LI 09 Geometry Concept And Skills 
LI to Estimating Text Readability 
L1 11 Managir^ The Ass^nment 

L1 12 Accommodatk>rs For Students With Organizational Problems 

LI 13 Plain Paper For Writing 

L114 Tape Recorders For Dictating Imaginative Stories 

L1 15 Teaching Listening Skills 

L1 16 Large Group Pfesentatk>ns And Discussions 

Li 17 Strucbiring Imlependent Work 

L1 18 IrKJivkiuiriized Programming 

L1 19 lm:reasing Attentiveness - Decreasing Withdrawal 

L120 Meeting Needs Of A Restless Socially Over Involved Student 

L121 Teac^ Verbal ^ratc^ies 

L122 Contingaicy Contracting 

L123 Motivation 

L124 Setting Goate For Students 

L1^ Strategies To bicrei^ Inwivement 
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*8KAF-X&stitute tor tbe study of Sxeeptional Children and Youth 

university of Maryland 

Ll TAPS RSCOSDING BDHCATZONAL MATSRIAIfi 

SOURCES Deshler, D.D., & Graham, S. (1979). Tape recording 
educational materials for secondary handicapped students. 
Teaching Exceptional Children. 

DESCRXFTX08: Developing taped materials often helps compensate 
for students' specific disabilities. Guidelines are provided 
which stress that taping materials may be more than verbatim 
taping of texts ^nd lectures. Effective use of taping may, in 
fact, help students develop their study skills. 

SiniM2lRY/60ZDELIHEB s 

For expository text material and some long narrative 
selections: 

1. Preview material to see what should be taped and what 

skills are to be reinforced. 

2. Prepare tape: 

a. Read and explain (optional) title. 

b. Relate this selection to current area of study. 

c. Read introduction verbatim. 

d. Tell main id -'as that will be covered. 

e. Read subheadings and main ideas verbatim. 

f . Paraphrase to provide key information, such as: 

names, dates, events, lists, answers to study 
questions, new terms, important concepts. Provide 
concrete explanations of abstract terms. 

g. Provide repetition of key terms and concepts. 

h. When possible, relate new information to prior 

knowledge. 

i. Guide student's use of boldface print, pictures, 

graphs, charts, and other visuals, 
j. Selectively read passages verbatim to add emphasis 

or to contribute to student comprehension, 
k. Read summary verbatim. 

1. Read end of chapter questions and guide student in 
developing answers. 

3. If possible, mark student's text to help student see how 

the tape matches it. Marks (e.g., vertical lines) can 
show parts read verbatim, while other marks (e.g., wavy 
lines) can show parts that are paraphrased. Other 
indicators (e.g., a series of vertical dots) can show 
p^rts that are omitted. Key words can be underlined. 
An asterisk can tell the student when to turn the tape 
on or off. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
Q reprinted by pei?nifi>sion of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L2 MODELIHG MEHTJa ?StOCES8E8 TO HELP POOR READERS BECOME MORE 
STRHTEGIC 

SOVRCS; Duffy, G.G., Roehler, Herrmann, B.A. (1988). 

Modeling mental processes helps poor readers become strategic 
readers. The Reading Teacher . 762-767. 

DESCRZPTXOMs Poor readers often benefit from having 
demonstrations of the mental, as well as the physical, aspects of 
reading. Mental modeling performed by the teacher is a technique 
that helps poor readers learn how successful readers think when 
they read. This teaching activity explains the rationale for 
modeling mental processes and uses teacher dialogues for 
illustration. 

SUMMMty/OniDELIMES : 

TO provide mental modeling, the teacher focuses on (1) 
transferring metacognitive control from themselves to the 
students, and (2) modeling actual mental processes, not just the 
procedural steps. Effective mental modeling informs students 
about the thinking of "expert" readers/ thinkers, which allows 
them to direct their own inferential reasoning when 
reading/ thinking independently. The teacher should follow these 
steps : 

1. Present the strategy in the context of connected text. 

2. Use a think aloud approach, describe and demonstrate the 

mental processes you use when reading the text. Point 
out that each person thinks about text differently, and 
that you are modeling your thought processes? their 
thinking processes should become similar to yours with 
practice - 

3. Provide examples and nonexamples which demonstrate 

flexibility of thinking. 

4. Intersperse modeling with student opportunities for 

practice. When students practice, provide support and 
guidance. Provide elaborative instructional feedback 
as needed. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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university of KaryXand 

1.3 HELPIHG B£M)EI18 flKDERBTMID DIFFEKENT TYPES OF QUESTIONS 

SOURCE: Hahn, A.L. (1985). Teaching remedial students to be 
strategic readers and better coinprehenders . The 
Reading Teacher. 
Tierney, R.J., Readence, J.E., & Dishner, E.K. (198S). 

R^^<aiX^q ptral^^g j.^^ . ft T )^ pr^ct;cfi , ^r e<^ . Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

DEBCRXPTIOR: Students need to be strategic vhen they read 
expository texts. A way to help is to teach them to recognize 
certain types of questions that are to be answered with certain 
types of textual information. A step-by-step procedure for 
teaching question-answer relationships is given. 

SUMMARY/GUIDELIHES : 

Students are taught task demands of different types of questions. 

Plan for two phases of training — one week of intensive training 

followed by maintenance activities. 
Intensive Training; 

Lesson One - Give students the purpose of learning the 
differences between text-based and knowledge- based 
responses, which are called "Right There," "Think 
and Search," and "On My Own" responses. Give 
students practice discriminating among these 
types. Stage this lesson so that first students 
have passages with questions (Q) , answers (A) , and 
relationships (QAR) already identified. Next, 
give the questions (Q) and the answers (A) and 
have students identify the relationships (QAR) . 
Next, have the students determine QARs and respond 
with answers. 

liesson Two - Give time for review then provide practice 
with longer passages. It is important to provide 
feedback that tells why an answer is acceptable 
for both accuracy and use of the strategy. 
Lesson Three - Extend the task to a passage 

approximately the length of selections commonly 
used for instruction. Divide the selection into 
four parts with two questions of each of the three 
types for each section. Have students answer the 
questions for each section. Do the first of the 
four sections together as review, then have 
students complete the rest independently. 
Lesson Pour - Use classroom materials (e.g., a science 
chapter) with six QAR questions that students are 
to answer after reading the chapter. 

Maintenance ; Weekly review and practice lessons. Make . 

lessons fun when possible, and provide systematic practice 

with content material. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
Q reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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lA Authors Chair Peer Conferencing 

SOURCE: Author's Chair/Peer Conferencing. Readence, & 
Dishner. (1985) . Heading st rategies and practice.^; — h 
compendium. 2nd ed. Newton, MA: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 99-103. 

DESCRIPTION: Classroom practice combining reading and writing 
helps students see relationships between reading and wrting while 
improving their performance in both areas. Pairing students for 
peer conferencing helps them acquire several unique 
sensitivities, including an apprec-ation of reading and writing 
as constructive activities. Procedures for implementation are 
given. 

SUMMARY/GUIDELINES: Peer conferences requires the students to 
act as advisors and evaluators along with the teachers in 
reviewing the work of peers. 
GENERAL GUIDELINES: 

1. Students should have the opportunity to write for longer than 
30 minutes twice a week and should be given enough time to write 
extended stories and reports of their own choosing. 

2. The teacher gives the central role to the students. 

3. When using a Reading and writing in Progress Conference, the 
student who calls for the conference defines the help needed, 
presents what has been accomplished so far, escplores reasons for 
being stuck, or presents what they plan to do next. 

4. When using an End of Book Conference, the student can read 
the entire story or report or interesting sections of a book 
aloud or discuss what it was like to read or write tbp story. 

5. When using a Peer Author Conference, another student presents 
the work of a peer. 

6. After sharing, the student opens the floor to peer reactions, 
comments and questions. 

7. Peers then give supportive comments or ask questions. 

8. The student who desired the conference is responsible for 
entertaining the questions and ideas of peers. 

9. Provide students with encouragement, st'pport and repeated 
opportunities to make the conferences become worthwhile. 

A. uses of the Reading and Writing in Progress Conference: 

to gain feedback on how to begin a story, to receive input from 

other students on a book they are about to read, to share plans 

or brainstorm, to share what they have read or written so far or 

'<fhat their next steps are to be. 

8. Uses of the End of Book Conference: 

to provide students the opportunity to share their reading and 
writing experiences and products, to provide peers a synopsis of 
what they have written or read. 
C. Uses of the Peer Author Conference: 

to provide an author with the opportun-ty to hear a peer report 
on her work and to ask questions of that peer and to allow peers 
to report and field input on the work of an author they know. 

The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved 
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LS DXAIiOGaE JOURKALS 

SOURCE: Gambrell, L.B. (1985). Dialogue journals: Reading 
writing interaction. The Reading Teacher. 
Tierney, R.J., Readence, J.E., & Dishner, E.K. (1985). 
Reading strategies and practices. 2nd ed. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

DSSCRI^ZOIts Dialogue journals emphasize meaning while providing 
natural, functional experiences with both reading and writing. 
The technique is well known for biiilding writing fluency and for 
developing rapport between teachers and students. These 
selections prepare teachers for implementing the technique in 
their classrooms. 

SUMKARY/GnZDELINBS : The dialogue journal interaction is a 
conversation between a teacher and a student- Teachers should 
plan to: 

1. Recommend that students use a bound composition book. 

2. Encourage students to write about anything they want to, 

but recommend a topic — e.g., favorite movie, a family 
trip, reactions to a recent event — if they can't 
think of a topic, particularly when the activity is 
still new. 

3. For best results, have students write daily for the same 

amount of time, at the same time of day. 

4. Respond with written communication as often as possible. 

5. Teacher's Role ; 

a. Protect privacy . Don*t share journal contents 

without the student's permission. 

b. Be sincere and involved . Share ideas, focus on 

communication, ask and answer questions, make 
honest remarks out of personal interest - 

c. Avoid being judgmental . Do not make corrections. 

Rather than correct misspellings, model the 
correct spelling in the response. 

d. Be honest . If student language or journal content 

is felt to be an impediment to further 
communication, tell the student to change it. 

e. fie positive . Find something good to say. Avoid 

sarcasm. Encourage. 

f . Help dialogue journal writing rem ain interesting. 

Take a temporary break if the routine begins to 
seem tedious or uninteresting. 

g. Be realistlic with students and yourself regar ding 

how often vou can respond . Don't make promises 
you can't keep. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 57 
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L6 IHPROVIKG READING COMPREHENSION WITH SEKANTIC MAPPING 

SODRCE: Flood, J. The text, the student, and the teacher: 

learning from exposition in middle school. The Journal 
of Reading. 

Johnson, D.D., Pittelman, S.D., & Heimlich, J.E 
Semantic mapping. The Reading Teacher. 

Sinatra, R.C., Stahl-Gemake, J., & Berg, D,N. (1984). 
Improving reading comprehension of disabled readers 
through semantic mapping. The Reading Teacher. 

DESCRIPTION: Semantic Mapping, also Known as Webbing, involves a 
visual presentation of information and is used by teachers of all 
levels to motivate and actively involve students in the thinking- 
writing-reading process. This training option is a collection of 
three articles which explain this technique and how it helps 
improve reading comprehension. 

SUMHARY/6DIDBLINES : Mapping the ideas and vocabulary of text 
assignments helps students understand relationships. The actual 
form the map should have depends on the content. The lesson a 
teacher plans for using the mapping technique depends on the 
purpose of the lesson. Semantic mapping is usef^'l at pre-reading 
and post-reading and writing stages of lessons. Also, the 
technique is a powerful way to build students' vocabulary. A 
sample vocabulary lesson (from the Johnson, Pittelman, & Heimlich 
article) follows: 

1. Choose a word central to the topic the class will 
study . 

2. Write the word on the blackboard, chartpaper, or a 
transparency. 

3. Encourage the class to brainstorm words related to 
the key word. Write these words, grouped in categories 
that students name, around the key word for all to see. 

4. Have students work individually to come up with as 
many more words as they can that are related to the key 
word and list these by categories on a piece of paper. 

5. Have students share their lists orally and add to 
the class list in categories. 

6. Where category names have not yet been identified, 
have students determine categories. Write these on the 
web or map that is emerging during their brainstorming 
process . 

7. Discuss the entries on the web or map. Encourage 
students to become aware of new words and consider the 
relationships that appear. 

During a pre- or post-reading lesson, the teacher similarly 
structures key concepts in a graphic presentation. To move from 
a vocabulary lesson or a reading lesson to writing a composition 
is simply a matter of using the map or web as a graphic outline. 

The materials provided in this training option have been i 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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in CRITICAL LISTENING AND READING IN REMEDIAL READING 
Source : 

Critical listeners become critical readers in remedial reading 
class, By; Gloria M, Boodt in The Reading Teacher . January 1984. 
(Pub: IRA) 

Description: 

Consistent direct instruction in critical listening can improve 
students* leading comprehension- The positive effects of a 
critical reading and listening approach can lead to increased 
enjoyment of reading. The article tells how to implement the 
approach and explains the research which supports its use. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L8 TEJVCEIHG EXPOSITORY TEXT STROCTirRE 

S0URCB5 McGee, L.M,,& Richgels, D.J. (1985), Teaching 

expository text structure to elementary students. The 
Reading Teacher, 739-748. 

DBSCRIPTIOM! This training option presents a step by step laethod 
or helping students understand the meaning of text structure and 
how to recognize — and write — the five major forms. Though 
the article is aimed at elementary teachers, the technique can i>e 
easily adapted for older students simply by removing or modifying 
the step involving manipulatives. 

SOMXlkRy/GUZDSLXSBS s 

A. Teach the general concept of text structure. 

1. (This step is critical for young students and should 

be omitted or modified for older students.) 
* Provide concrete experience by building a demonstration 
tower out of different size boxes. Discuss the 
structure. Have students build their own towers; even 
though their boxes may be different from yours, their 
towers should be modeled after yours. The point is 
that the structure is the same even though details of 
content differ. Tell how this concrete example is 
analogous to text structures. 

2. Use graphic organizers to demonstrate two identical text 

structures which have different content. 

B. Teach how to recognize 5 common expository text structures: 

description, collection, causation, problem solution, 
comparison (Figure in article gives saii5>le paragraphs with 
"clue words" for each structure.) 

1. Select 5 short, clear examples from course materials. 

2. Prepare a graphic organizer for each example. 

3. Introduce the graphic organizer for one of the examples. 

Select one example to begin with, and teach the passage 
by first presenting the graphic organizer. Discuss key 
ideas and their relationships. 

4. Have students compose a paragraph based on this graphic 

organizer- (Remember they have only seen the graphic 
organizer so far.) Guide students to see the 
usefulness of the graphic organizer and to use the 
ideas and the suggested relationships in their 
compositions. i?ork on appropriate connecting words. 
Identify the structure type. Revise. 

5. Compare students* ccspositions with the original 

passage. Discuss similarities and differences. 

6. Use this approach to teach the other four structures. 

C. Extend this reading-writing s)cill by providing similar 

practice with: 

1. less obvious structures, and 

2. longer structures. 

The materials provided in this training option , 60 
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L9 MOTOR IMAGING-A READING VOCABULARY STRATEGY 

source: 

Motor imaging; A reading-vocabulary strategy, by: Ula Price in 
The Journal of Reading , April 1985. (Pub: IRA) 

Description: 

Motor imaging uses a word learning strategy based on psychomotor 
associations. Steps are detailed to help teachers see how they 
can teach their students to connect a new word with a pantomime 
as well as a language meaning. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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LIO RATE; A REASON TO READ 

I^tI^'a Reason to Read, by: P.J. Jamison i L^. shevitz, in 
^ceorional Childre n. Fall 1985. (Pub. CEC) . 

Mo?!^allon"io read is such an ^^P^^ant factor in^learni^^ to 

read that DOtivational strategies are often needed. 

Read Sd ThS Evaluate invites students to read If ^ 

ovalnate them according to student-determined criteria. 
Sis r^Stl Se oStstanding success the RATE program has 

had in a school. 



^^^^^^^ ^'^'^ ^rlghtf-servea. 
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til XAKGUAOB INTimVEHTIOHS IH MXTURAL 8ETTISGS 

SOTmxt Cavailaro, C C < 1^83 ). language irAerventio^^ in 
natural settings. Teaching Exceptxonal Children, 65-70. 

BBBCRIPTI0II8 Teachers of handicapped children often have 
problems getting them to use l^^g^a^e spontaneously, ^his 
training option recommends an approach called "milieu Reaching 
and describes how and when teachers can encourage and reinforce 
interactions using this method. 

Milieu teaching, acconiing to these steps, ^^.f/^V S^J is to 
incidental teaching focused and systematic. The first goal is to 
make children aware that they can use language to t^^^^J" 
and attention. «ie second goal is to make them aware they 
Should use appropriate forms of language in ^^S^^^^^^^''^^^^^^ 
The teacher follows this strategy to elicit »PP^°P^^*^^ . ^^"f?^^^ 
and delivers the desired object or assistance to the ^^J-J.*^ 
time that is best suited to promoting language developirent 
*♦* When the child wants to express a need: 

1. Pnm.« attention : Look at child, remain silent , 

c5iild to respond. (If language is appropriate, deliver 
object or assistance with praise for language.) 

2. Prompt to the degree that is necessary to eliciu 

appropriate language. Prompts are as follov^: 



Type: 
Open Question 



Request for 
language 



When to use: 
If child kno%rs answer. 
You have heard child 
say it. 

If you know child 
knows what to say. 



Partial prompt If child has said it 

in the past but not 
oft^n or with prompt. 



Full Prompt 



If you have not heard 
child say it or has 
said it only after 
prompting. 



Example: 
"What do you want?" 



"Tell me what you 
want." "Use a 
whole sentence," 

"It*s the same 
color as your 
shirt . . . say, 
bl . . .** "Say, 
I want . . . ." 

«Say, blue." 
"Say, I want a 
blue truck." 



3. p^l }^^T obiec i- or assistance when the j:^**^^^^?^^^!^ . ^ 
^ appropriately. Deliver praise (e.g., "Good! You said 

***Remembe^^t|-iff^sed, attentive, brief, and pleasanti 

The materials provided in this training opt^^ ^!g^tf reserved . 
reprinted by permission of the publisner. axx i^x^i^^ * 
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X.12 BQKQ PICTURE BOOKS 

source: Bromley, K.D., & Jalongo, M.R. (1983). Song picture 
books and the language disabled child. Teaching Exceptional 
Children, 115-119. 

DESCEIPTIOHJ With a rich potential for child involvement, song 
picture books can facilitate the development of language 
competence. Procedures for implementation are listed, and a 
bibliography of songs is provided. 

smnp^y /6UZDBX«xinss i 

Teachers are encouraged to explore the use song picture books for 
many reasons. The following list gives many of the authors uses 
for this category of children's literature. 

1. For language-disabled children who have difficulty 

discriminating and producing speech sounds, the 
learning of songs can help to overcome these problems. 
Repetitive listening and singing can pro^note auditory 
discrimination, pronunciation skills, skills of 
structural analysis and vocabulary, as well as general 
listening skills and heightened awareness of language. 

2. Activities, such as the following, promote semantic 

knowledge: . 

original ; Hush little baby don't say a word 

Mama's going to buy you a mocking bird. 
If that mocking bird don't sing 
Mama's going to buy you a diamond ring. 

model : Hush little (noun) don't you (verb) 

Mama's going to buy you a (adject.) (noun). 
If that (adject.) (noun) (verb) (verb) 
Mama's going to bvy you a (adject.) (noun). 

children's version; 

Hush little angel don't you cry 
Mama's going to buy you a pizza pie. 
If that pizza pie gets stale 
Mama's going to buy you a raccoon tail. 

3. Repetition in song lyrics can be a pleasurable 

e^rience which provides opportunities for hearing and 
pronouncing words in a natural way. 

4. Responding to questions after song verses can build 

skills of sequencing and factual recall. 

5. songs can help students make li^s,»>«^Y?f".^^i°^9hts and 

written or spoken words, a crucial skill for some 
children . 




The materials provided in this training option ^f^^. f 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L13 CLOZE PROCEDOSS 

SOURCES Brighaa, B.W, (ND) . The cloze procedure . Unpublished 
nanuscript, Reading Center, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 

Tiemey, R.J., Readence, J.E., & Dishner, E.X. (1985). 

Reading strategies and practices. 2nd ed. Boston: 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
PESCRXPTZOHt The Cloze procedure has two uses, diagnostic and 
instructional. This training option explains both uses and tells 
how to prepare Cloze saterials. As a diagnostic technique, the 
Cloze gives a very close estiaate of how well particular students 
will perform with text material. As an instructional technique, 
it helps students grasp meeming by using contextual information. 
SUXKARY/OUXDSUHES I 

A. for diagnosis; 

1. Select three 250-350 word samples from text — from the 

beginning, the middle, and the end. 

2. Prepare written directions; **This exercise will help 

me estimate the readability of -this material. ThinX of 
yotirself as the author and fill in each blank with the 
one word t:hat you think is best. Hand it in when you 
finish." 

3. Provide a complete sentence at the beginning and end of 

each sample. 

4. Deletion format (between first and last sentence}: 

- 50 deletions, equally-sized, per sample 

- narrative material: every 5th word 

- expository material: every 10th word 

- do not delete proper notms or numbers (go to next 

word) 

5. Administration: give several warm-up Cloze activities 

in advance. Administer 3 sampl ings on 3 consecutive 
days. After each sampling, eliminate all students who 
score 21 or below; the material is TOO difficult. Use 
this guide for interpreting students* scores on each 
sample: 

35+ (70%+) « Independent Level 
22+ (44%+) = Instructional Ijevel 

(requires instructor's help) 
22~ (44%-) = Frustration Level 

(far too difficult) 

B. For instruction ; Teacher decides what words to omit, 
according to instructional purpose, and whether or not to provide 
multiple choice alternatives. The purpose of using the cloze 
instructionally is to help students is^rove their ability to 
derive meaning from context, but teachers may create innovations 
that help their students improve their understanding of 
semantics. Parts of speech lessons are very well suited to work 
with the Cloze. The Clo?5e can even be combined with semantic 
mapp ing ( see L9 3 ) . 

The materials provided in this training option have been 65 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L14 LSABMIHG CCMTERS 

BOTOCE: Eckert, v., & Eckert, J, (1980). Learning centers . 
Northbrook, IL: Hubbard Scientific Company. 
Pilato, V.H., & Lee, B. (1985). jt^^yn^jlnct ffept^rgj 
Individualization and diagnosis. Unpublished 
nanuscript. Institute for the study of Children and 
Youth, University of Maryland, College Park. 

PESCRIPTIOH: Learning center are a valuable addition to the 
classroom for many reasons, including reinforcing new skills, 
diagnosing problems in skill development, and developing 
independence with new skills. This training option gives 
information eibout learning centers with suggestions of numerous 
types of centers. 

SmomY/OOIDELIMBS : 

1. Determine the types of centers that would help the class. 

a. Centers for discovery learning and/ or creativity 

b. skill development centers 

c. Free reading center where many high interest books are 

available 

2. Plan for the amount of space needed in the classroom, 

including space for storage. 

3. Determine the purposes and objectives of each center. 

4. Identify the skills or concepts to be taught. 

5. Plan for the range of student responses; plan for the 

secfuence of skills. 

6. Assemble the materials to be included in the centers. Make 

sure labeling of materials is clear enough for efficient 
use. 

7. Devise a method of evaluating students* performance. Centers 

should have either a self -checking component, or they should 
be built to fit into the teacher*.^ classroom management plan 
in a way that allows for checking v*ith the student upon 
completion of the task. 

8. Develop record keeping procedures that allow for students 

and teacher to easily check student progress. 

9. Provide explicit rules for center use that are at a minimum 

but fit well with general class rules. 

10. Develop schedule for centers that allows all students to have 

adequate center time on a daily or weekly basis. Th^ 
schedule should be visible to students and teacher. 

11. Plan how to integrate learning centers with the rest of the 
curriculum. Remember that centers have the purpose of 
X^ i T^t o. K9km not IntrodUgj^ffq new skills. 

12. Plan to introduce each new center to class. Give a clear 
explanation of the purpose, the types of activities and 
materials, how the materials are labeled, and a step by step 
demonstration of the center. Demonstrate any equipment 
(e.g., projector or record player) that students will use. 

The materials provided in this training option have been 6$ 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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LX5 VOCABULARY CENTERS 

SOURCES teacher made 

SESCRXmOMs Instructional centers are useful for reinforcing 
skills and diagnosing deficiencies in language arts. This 
training option provides sample learning centers useful for 
extending elementary and middle school students' vocabulary 
development. This training option demonstrates how to develop 
generic vocabulary centers that are appropriate for most 
vocabulary lists. 

Teachers may model their ovn vocabulary centers on the samples in 
this training option. (See training option L14 for more 
information on developing and using learning centers.) These 
centers were hand made using standard size file folders. 
Directions are vrritten on the outside front of the folder, and 
activities are written on the inside. In each center the student 
is to use the current set of vocabulary words to either sort 
words or to write sentences according to directions. This 
training option demonstrates that vocabulary work consists of 
practice with many skills. The skills and subskills in this set 
of centers are: 

" Classification: people, places, things, action (verbs) , 
description (adjectives) , adverbs 

- Vowels and Consonants: o, ho*»; a, came; i, tie? e, meat: 

u, few; ar, far; hw, when; f, phone; kv, quiet; sh, 
shoe; di, catch? shen, mention? tw, twin? spl, splash? 
g, ghost; k, Christmas. 

- Style: rhyming words, mood words, descriptive words, 

analogies, guide words (as found in a dictionary) . 

- Comprehension: find words that show part -whole 

relationships, find words that can be arranged in a 
sequence, find setting words, make a sentence and pick 
out subject and verb, find word combinations that show 
cause-effect relationships, use words to make similes. 

- word Meanings: antonyms, synonyms, homonyms, roots. 

- Sentence Building: write sentences that demonstrate: 

imperative sentence, declarative sentence, compound 
verb, plural nouns, possessive nouns, possessive 
pronouns, question mar.'cs, noun-verb pattern, noun-verb- 
noun pattern, compound cubject, quotation marks. 

- Sentence Building and Analysis: contractions, proper 

no\ins, common nouns, abbreviations, suffixes, prefixes. 

The materials provided in this training option have been g? 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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hXS SUXKl^SATIOH BKIUS 

SODIlCEt Ifa?«, V.C, & Borql^ardVA K-Mi^ (1983) . Direct 

tifi!fir>^U^i- unpublished 
of Bdncation, Ohivejrsity of 

Hidi, S. & An^a^on^ V, (1986). Producing witten 
summaries: Task demands, cognitive operations, and 
implications for instruction. Review of Educational 
Research. 56. 473-493. 

DSSCRZFrxoils It is very important to see that students can 
summarize what they read in school. Summarizing helps students 
find the main idea and recall what they read. It also helps them 
clarify the meaning and the significance of %mat they read. This 
teaching option gives steps for teaching summarization skills and 
provides an indepth discussion of summary instruction. 

SmpaatT/OTXDBLXHBS: 

summarizing involves identifying the main idea and important 
subordinate ideas in the text. Direct instruction in how to 
write summaries should incliide the elements of "effective 
teaching** (including purpose setting , modeling, progression from 
easy and familiar to more difficult and less familiar, 
progression from concrete to abstract, chec)cs for understanding, 
guided amd independent practice, corrective feedback, and 
additional practice for independent use of the skill) . 

How to write summaries of text material involves teaching 
students to do the following steps. These steps, though, may be 
very difficult for students to master , so it is important to 
provide sufficient "effective teachii^** at each step. 

1. Fii>d the topic . Make sure students understand the text by 
asking themselves "What is this story about?** Allow students to 
look back in the text to check their recall and their 
interpretation . 

2. Find the i^in ideas of each paragraph. Often authors write a 
topic sentence that gives the main idea. These topic sentences 
can be included in the summary. 

3. Find the importan li informatirn sentences. Try to think of a 
word or phrase name for lists of items or similar ideas. Find 
ideas that relate to one another to combine into one statement. 

4. Leave out the unnecessary detail. Some information is 
repeated in a passage in a number of different ways, other 
information is simply unimportant. These details should be left 
out of a summary. 

68 
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L17 TSS^CEXIIG UOOKBhCfi STRATBOY 

SOURCE t Gamer, R. , Hare, V.C., Alexander, P., Haynes, J -A., & 
Winograd, P. (1985). Inducing use ot a text looKbacK 
strategy among unsuccessful readers. AfferiCflD 
Education Research Journal. ■.^^i.w^^ve 
I^SJerP-Ew * ReisV rT (1985) . Teaching text lookbacks 
to mildly handicapped students. ,Jouni^A Ql Rgaa^m- 
DBSCRIPTJOHi Unsuccessful readers often need to learn how 
important it is to simply look back at P^^evj^'^sly read material 
to locate information. Often they need to learn that looking 
back is legitimate — not cheating. Steps for teaching a 
lookback strategy are given, as well as a study which supports 
the use of the approach. 

StMIIfiJRY/GUZDEXfXlfES s 

1 Determine which students need lookback training by giving a 
task of reading a 300-500 word passage and answering questions, 
some requiring looking back to find the answers. Students who 
answer 2ost questions correctly and describe an «JJi^ient method 
of returning to text for answers may not need lookback training. 

2 . Plan training for 3-5 days wilA groups of not 

3. students will require guidance and feedback. To help them 
monitor themselves, provide these gsai^gUnfig: 

Why shouli? T look back? I will look back to pages I 
have read so I can locate information I don't remember. 

Mh^ shoi nn T look back? I will look w?®^^^,^^'^^ 
the questions ask about what the author or article said. I 
will not look back when the questions ask me what I think. 
p) wher^ should I look? I will skim the article 
for key words and phrases. I will then reread sentences and 
entire paragraphs if necessary. 

4 . Lessons i j 

Day l ; Hand out a two-page, 200-300 word passage. "Read 
silintly. You will answer 3 questions." After reading: 
"As I ask you a question, you may look back at pages 1 and 2 
to find the answers." Check their understanding of 
directions. Ask the questions. Give practice with another 
passage, but first write Guideline #1 on the board. Lead 
brief discussion. After practice with this passage, ask 
students to summarize what they did during class. 
Dari: Review. Repeat Guideline #1, and write Guideline #2 
Aboard. Teach differences between text-based and reader- 
based questions. (See L3j Question Answer Relationships.) 
Follow steps of the first day, uEing both types of 

D^v^3;^"Review. Repeat Guidelines #1 and #2. Write 
SSidiline #3 on board. Using text from 2, model 

skimming as replacement for ^^^^f^i"^;, .^?^"f ^^^^^^^^^ 
use lookback with questions. Using Guidelines, practice 
with text somewhat longer than Day 2 text. 



The materials provided in this ^^^jnip^ option 

reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reservea. 
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LX8 REQUEST PROCEDURE FOR RECIPROCAL QUESTIONING 
Source : 

Author's Chair/Peer Conferencing. Readence, & Dishner. (1985). 
Reading strategies ftnd pra ctices; A con^pendiuro, 2nd ed. Newton, 
MA: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 58-66. 

Description: 

The ReQuest Procedure is designed to help students; (1) Form 
their own questions about what they are reading and develop a 
questioning attitude (2) Become more purposeful readers (3) 
Improve their independent reading comprehension skills. Steps of 
the procedure are provided. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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U.9 DEVELOPING READING FLUENCY IN LD STUDENTS 
Source : 

Developing Reading Fluency in Learning Disabled students, by: 
W.A. Henk, ^J.P. Helfeldt, J.M. Piatt in Teaching Exceptional 
Children . Spring 1986. (Pub: CEC) 

Description: 

Many learning disabled students experience severe oral reading 
difficulties. Six techniques are presented to help improve their 
oral reading and to help them perceive themselves as laore 
effective readers an important component in a reading 
improvement program. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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X.20 Analyze error patterns to remediate severe spelling 
difficulties 

SOURCE: Ganaschow, Iieonore (December 1984). Analyze error 
patterns to remediate severe spelling difficulties. The Reading 
Teacher . 

DBSCRZPTZOM: Observing students' e^ror patterns gives teachers 
insights into student hypotheses abuut the writing system. It 
also helps with diagnosis of individual patterns of strengths and 
weaknesses that can be used in planning instruction. A useful 
technique is described. 

StSMXART/OTIOELZlIESs Following are guidelines of bow to use error 
pattern analysis to determine what disabled spellers understand 
about the spelling system and how to make decisions for 

remediation. , 
1, Make a chart with the following columns: a) the misspelled 
word, b) the word correctly spelled, c) a space to describe types 
of errors, and d) a space to propose remediation » 
2- Collect a saji^le of at least 25 of the child's misspelled 

3. Ctmpare the child's misspelled words in column (a) with the 
correct spelling in column (b) to make inferences about the types 
of errors the child makes. Errors can be made in a number of 
ways. Following is a suggested method for beginning. 

Break down spelling errors into good phonetic equivalents and 

nonphonetic spellings. ^ ^ ^ x. ^^ ^ 

- If over 30% of the errors are nonphonetic the student should be 
taught basic sound/symbol relations and sound sequencing. 

- If the errors are primarily phonetic, further error types need 
to be distinguished, one way of doing this is to categorize 
misspellings into: 

* WPrgp inVff;t,V3ng T^Ut mljf: one to one ^^^^pondence, 
common rule correspondences with several possible spellings, and 
rules of the language such as those governing suffix and tense 
endings, syllabication, and permissible letter combinations; * 
^rrecmlar words ; those which cannot be predicted through rules 
and must simply be learned and; . ^ 

* homonyms ; those which require knowledge of meanings xn order to 

spell them. . ^ 

4. Describe your inferences about the errors m column 3, 

5 Decide what and how to remediate and note these strategies in 
column 4. Decide on strategies based on what errors are the most 
prominent, which error patterns will yield the most 
generalizability if worked on, and which types of errors best 
lend themselves to ease of correction for the child. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by ilrmission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L21 RSADmO BEADZNESSS PROBLEMS AMD SOLUTIOMS 

SOURCE: Haynes, J. A., Dreifuss, S., & Adger, C.T. (1987). 
Reading readiness: Probl ems and golutiong. 
Unpublished manuscript. Institute for the Study of 
Exceptional Children and Youth, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 

Wilson, R.M. , & Cleland, C.J. (1965). Diagnostic and 
remedial reading for classroom and clinic. 5th ^dt 
Columbus: Oiarles E. Merrill Co. 
DBSCRIPTIQHs Reading readiness diagnostic questions are given 
accompanied by techniques to help in each area of %feaJcness. 

SUMMARy/GUIDELXMES: 

Diagnostic Questio n s with ONE of the Solutions tTQJ^ l^l '- 

1. Does the student have difficulty with auditory 

discrimination? 

* Gradually provide exercises that involve finer 
auditory discrimination. 

2. Does the student have difficulty with left to right 

orientation? 

* Use choral reading activities. Reading in unison 

with at least one good oral reading model allows students 
practice with left-to-right word movement within a group. 

3. Does the student have a tendency to reverse letters, words or 

* Sit next to chi^d when language experience stories are 
being written so that the child will observe the left-to- 
right progression of words. 

4. Does the student have a tendency to omit words without 

distorting context? 

* Reading Impress Technique: The teacher and students read 
in miison with the teachex- modeling fluency and accuracy. 
After the students have read the passage with the teacher, 
they may read the passage alone. If accuracy is not 
obtained, the process should be repeated. 

5. Does student habitually loose his/her place? 

* First check possible vision problem. Next, have student 
use a line holder (e.g., index card). Eliminate this aid 
when the problem is eliminated. 

Does the student have difficulty with visual discrimination? 

* Use word cards (from word banks or other source) for 
searching activities, such as finding words that begin, 
or end with particular affixes, words that have double 
consonants or words that begin or end with a particular 
letter. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L22 DIRECT INSTRUCTION OF MATHEMATICS 
Source • 

Direct Instruction of Mathematics, by; T. Good & D. Grouws. 
(Pub: ASCD) 

Description: 

A highly effective format for structuring matt* lessons is 
outlined. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L23 lANGUAGE EXPERIENCE FOR PROBLEM SOLVING IN MATHEMATICS 
Source: 

Mathematics and the Special Student, A "STRETCH" Teacher 
Education Module, published by: Hubbard . Hubbard Scientific 
Company, PC Box 104, Northbrook, Illinois 60062. 

Description: 

Language Experience Approach known more for its use in beginning 
reading is recommended to help children develop broader 
comprehension and application of mathematical concepts. The 
procedure is given with the report of a study which gives 
evidence of its effectiveness. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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3U24 MATHEMATICS AND THE SPECIAL STUDENT 
Source ; 

Mathematics and the Special Student, HUBBARD . Hubbard Scientific 
Company, PO Box 104, Northbrook, Illinois 60062. 

Description: 

The purpose of this teaching option is to assist teachers in 
identifying students with special learning problems in 
mathematics in selecting materials to use with these students 
and in developing strategies appropriate for use with the special 
student . 



The materials provided in vhis training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L25 ASSESSING ARITHKETIC SKILLS 
Source: 

Mercer CD., & Mercer, A.R. (1985). Teaching students with 
l^arnina problems. 2nd ed. Coluisbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Company, 172-203; 502-508. 

Description: 

This teaching option gives information about arithmetic 
assessment and provides teachers with numerous useful techniques. 
It stresses the importance of informal classroom measures for 
monitoring students* progress and planning instruction. 



7he materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L26 ADAPTING EU»1ENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 
Source: 

Adapting Elementary School Mathematics Instruction, by: R.A. 
Laabie, P.W. Hutchens in Teaching E xceptional Children. Spripg 
1986. (Pub: CEC) 

Description: 

When a nismatch occurs between a student's abilities and 
mathematics assignments instructional adaptations can be made to 
iapirove the student's opportunities to learn. Ten common areas 
of difficulty are presented with their possible causes and 
adaptations that can help the student overcome the difficulties. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L27 PEER TUTORING 

Source: 

Peer Tutoring , Hubbard, P.O. Box 104, Northbrook, Illinois 60062. 
1977. 

Description: 

Peer tutoring is valuable for students who need extra help who 
can give eactra help or who need the experience of working with 
another person. The values of peer tutoring are presented witJi 
techniques for implementing a peer tutoring program- 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L2B WOIU> PSOCBSSXMG TO ZXPSOVB STUDSHT ITRZTZliG 

SODRCBS 

Jacob!, C. (1986). Word processing for special needs students: 

Is there really a gain? Educational Technolociv. 36-39. 
MacArthur, C.A. (X988). The iiapact of computers on the writing 

process. Exception al Children, 536-542. 
Wheeler, F. (1985). Can vord processing help the writing 

process? ^leamino. 54-62. 
I>BBCSX9VI0llt Word processing does not teach writing, but it is a 
poirerful tool to help students improve their writing. It 
encourages seeing writing as a process, while it fi'ts well into 
instruction that includes student/teacher conferencing and/or 
peer collaboration. One researcher says that word processing for 
learning disabled students is such a boon that it is as though 
written language has been reinvented to specifically meet their 
needs. Advantages and uses are presented in Uiree articles. 

80KlfARy/GUZDEI*XlfS8 1 

Classroom activities: 

1. Student/Teacher Conferencing; Teachers can hold brief, 
focused conferences with students about their writing as it is 
developing through successive drafts and siiccessive assignments. 
Initially, the conferences should focus on the student's 
interests, narrowing the topic, and developing a reasonable 
writing plan. In later conferences, the teacher can assist the 
student in improving style and revising for meaning. 

2. Peer Evaluation ; After specific teacher modeling and laying 
clear ground rules, students of all ages can become valuable 
members of the classroom writing community. Peers serve as an 
audience for the writer. Peers also help the writer make checks 
for clarity, completeness, and correctness. Numerous methods pre 
availabl's and can be constructed by teachers, but in all cases 
the peer evaluator must focus on the positive side of a 
classmate's writing before adding suggestions and asking 
questions. Also, the sense of authorship must remain with the 
author, who makes the final decision regarding all changes. 

3. peer Collaboration ; Several methods are recommended; 

a. Simultaneous collaborative composition 

b. Consecutive collaborative compositions - one student 

begins a story, and the partn<sr(s} completes it. 

c. Collaborative sequencing activities - structured as a 

problem solving activity, learning teams or groups 
rearrange sentences or paragraphs to improve text. 

4. Purposeful Writing ; To increase motivation for writing, 
activities such as ne*fspapers, class books, and class bulletin 
boards are recommended. 

The materials provided in this training option have been 8 
o reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L29 LIFE SI7.E LEARNING GAMES 

Source I 

Life Size Learning Games, by Connie Dalke, Teaching Exceptional 
Children , Winter 1984. (Pub: CEC) 

Description: 

A detailed description of the how-to »s for planning constructing 
and using life-sire games is given. These games are highly 
motivating and employ a total sensory integration approach which 
is often very successful with learning disabled children. 



The materials proviaeiS in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L30 lAHOUAOE BZPERXSNCB AFPBOACH IH P&IXAliy SCIENCE 

SOtmCE: Barrow, L.H., Kristo, J.V., & Andrew, B. (Nov. 1984). 
Building bridges )>etween science and reading. The Reading 

0S8CRZPTIOli: Science activities are a natural way to increase 
children's baOcground of experiences, and language experience 
approach— 'Jcnown for its usefulness in beginning reading — is a 
natural way to increase children's Jcnowledge of experience and 
print relationships. The two together proaote the develop»ent of 
science skills and concepts while stimulating students to ask 
questions and to respond through speaking, listening, writing, 
and reading. The procedure is presented. 

SXniKMlV/GUIDEZiZKBS: A aethod that allows students to develop 
such skills as classification, observation, inference and 
prediction, organization and collection of data at the same time 
as they are learning to speak, listen, write and read about these 
experiences is the science learning experience (SLE) . SLE allows 
teachers to extend science experiences beyond the textbook. 
Following is a suggested procedure. 

1. Decide upon a unit of study. This can be based on the 
interests of the students or on the textbook or current 
curriculum. 

2. Gather manipulatives and objects related to the topic. 3. 
Guide students in their observations of the manipulatives by 
posing inquiry questions. 

4. Have the students write about or dictate their observations 
about the objects. This may be done individually or in small 
groups . 

5. Have the children illustrate their stories. This may be 
completed before the writing or speaking exercise as a rehearsal 
or at the same time. 

6. The experience story is then shared with teachers, peers, or 
parents in the form of discussions, booklets. 

7. Expand the experience with extension activities such as 
reading related literature, participating in related music and 
art activities, and incorporating other subject area skills such 
as math and social sciences. 




The materials provided in this training optiwn have been ®2 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L3X SFELLZlfa 

80I7RCB: Project STRETCH. (1980). Spelling . Northbrook, IL: 
Hubbard Scientific Conpany. 

DEBCRXPTIOHs lliis teaching activity presents a variety of 
strategies for teaching spelling to 'students who have problems 
learning by conventional methods. 

8iniMMlY/0IIZDBI.Z]IS8 1 

This teacher training module was developed as part of a series 
intended to assist regular teachers with mainstreaming 
handicapped students. Copying of these modules is not permitted. 
Modules may be purchased for under $3.00 per copy from: 

Hubbard Scientific Company 
P.O. Box 104 

Northbrook, Illinois 60062 

The contents of Spelling; 

Identifying Spelling Problems 

Activity ; Make Up Your Own Alphabet, to experience the 
frustrations experienced by beginning spellers 

Find the Problem - . . And Treat It 

Activity ; Increasing Visual Memory 
Activity ; Tying Sounds to Written Forms 
Activity ; Sounds for the visual Learner 
Activity ; Your 0%m Rules I (to make spelling rules 

memorable to students have spelling 

problems) 

Activity ; Testing Spelling Ability 
Activity ; Compare Your Kids with the Norm 
*** Activity ; Getting Specific (causes of typical 

errors and corrective procedures) 

A Spelling Game Is Not Necessarily Spelling 

Warning : Spelling bees and other games may be fun for 
some, but they may not lead to the learning of 
spelling. 

Learning activities are given in these categories: 
Activities to train the ears 
Activities to train the eyes 
Activities to train the memory 
Activities for groups, which usually include 
strengtheners for ears, eyes, and memory. 




Hie materials provided in this training option have been 83 
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1,32 OICTATIOH! Ml ADDITlOWa STCD»IT TEAM LEXBXXVO TECHHIQUE 

SOimCBt Lewis, J. R. (Septemlaer, 1980). DICTATION: An 
Additional Student Team Learning Technique, fi^HfiSticnai 
TechnolocfV . .20 - 23. 

DB8CKX97I0H: • Dictation » is a cooperative learning technique 
that gives students a chance to practice and add to their 
language skills. No special aaterials are required, and it is 
easy to iwplejnent. Steps are explained. 

Stnil{lkRV<30XDELniBS£ The procedure for DICTATION is as follows: 

1. Create heterogeneous teams that should consist of one able 
student, two average students, and one weaker student. Seat the 
teas mcmibers together. 

2. Select a passage to be dictated. You can choose any passage 
from any source. Choose a passage that illustrates the skill you 
are working on, such as spell- j or punctuation. 

3. Dictate the passage to the students in a clear normal voice. 
Start with short passages and work toward longer ones. You may 
want to speak at a slower rate of speech in the beginning. 
Students will write what they hear, paying special attention to 
correct spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, etc. In the 
beginning you may only want to correct for one of these aspects 
working towards building abilities in all aspects of dictation. 

4. Allow about 30 minutes for the students to review the 
passages in their teans and to correct them. This time should be 
spent trying to make sure that their teammates know the spelling, 
punctuation, etc. of the paragraph, students may use reference 
materials such as usage texts and dictionaries at this time. 

5. After time is up, re-read the same passage. Students taxe 
the dictation individually, putting their names on their papers. 
The papers should be handed in and redistributed to students 
other than those in the same group. 

6. Have students score the dictations. 

a. Supply the students with a correct copy of the passage, 
either in the form of a handout or on transparency- 

b. To score, each student starts with 50 points. Give 
explicit directions for scoring such as counting points 
off for each word spelled wrong or punctuation marks 
omitted or misplaced. 

c. Students correct their peers* papers, putting their 
names on the papers, and hand them back to the students 

who wrote them. . ^ 4.w 

d. Students should check their passages against the model 
to be sure that they have been scored correctly. 

7. Collect the papers and calculate team scores from the 

individual scores. , ». n^^-i 

8. write a class newsletter and/or put up a class bulletin board 
to recognize the highest scoring teams. 

materials provided in this training option have been ^ 
SprintS Sy peSission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L33 CIASSBOOH R£Jd>ZN6 IHCEKTIVS PROGHAXS 

SOUItCBs Ford, M.P. , & Ohlhausen, M.M. (1988). Classroom 
reading incentive programs: Removing the obstacles and hurdles 
for disabled readers. The Reading Teacher, 796-798. 

DEBCRZPTXOMi Hany classroom reading incentive programs provide 
the greatest rewards to the students least in need of incentive, 
and in fact set up hurdles for poor readers. For exau^le, public 
displays of the numbers of books read can be embarrassing for 
poor readers, while individual charts of minutes spent reading 
can be encouraging for all students. This teaching activity 
gives 7 guidelines for regular classroom teachers to use in 
planning incentive programs that benefit poor as well as good 
readers. 

1. Assess students to know what motivates each one, so that the 
incentive program is for individuals. Multiple rewards can be 
planned. 

2. Set a goal that is within reach of all students. 

3. Allow for a variety of means in attaining the goal. For some 
students, listening or reading orally may be appropriate. 

4. trse equitable units of measures in recording progress toward 
the goal. Ae mentioned above, using minutes rather than number 
of books as the unit of measure is more equitable in many 
classes. 

5. Individualize progress records. This approach allows poor 
readers to take pride in their own progress without the 
comparison with the more successful readers. 

6. Implement incentive programs that emphasize competition with 
self rather than with classmates. 

7. Implement incentive programs that emphasize group cooperation 
not group competition. A motivating approach in many classrooms 
is the paper caterpillar which grows in length as children meet 
reading goals. Children's cooperative efforts cause the 
caterpillar to grow, perhaps out the door and down the hall! 
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L34 DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL READING "CLASSROOM DIAGNOSIS" 
Source: 

Wilson, R. M., it Cleland, C.J. (198&). Diagnostic and remedial 
reading . Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill Company, 93-129. 
Source; If Letters Could Fly: Make Every Kid»s Wish to be a 
Good Speller Come True. Instructor. March 1985. 

Description: 

This teaching option tells the classroom teacher what to look for 
in various areas when making an informal classroom-based reading 
diagnosis. These areas are: the learning climate the various 
causes of reading difficulty the possible instructional 
adjustments that can be made and the continuous assessment of the 
student's progress. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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x.3s integrating reading instruction in science and sociai. studies 
description: 

Content area teachers need their students to learn text 
material but are often frustrated that their students do not seem 
to understand what they have read. Many students are poor 
readers of text material even when tiiey are successful story 
readers. This training option combines two workbooks — one from 
science and one from social studies — to illustrate how reading 
process instruction can be embedded in content area materials. 

SUMMARY: 

The Solar System and United States Pres idents (from Media 
Materials, Baltimore) may be used in intermediate grades and in 
middle school with students requiring a reduced readability 
level. Most importantly, though, these workbooks serve as good 
examples of how to combine reading process instruction with 
content area material. The Solar System gives students practice 
with the skills of finding main ideas, reading for details, and 
getting meaning from context. United States Presidents gives 
students practice with a study technique for reading content area 
material. Notes to teachers and to students in United States 
Presidents are very helpful. 

You may order these materials from the publisher, or you may 
choose to create similar text -based exercises to accompany your 
own reading assignments. Be sure to teach how , when , and why to 
use these reading skills when you are using exercises such as 
these . 

How These Workbooks Incorporate Good Reading I>rocess In st ruction 
They: 

1. Teach students to view reading of expository textbooks as 
"studying", which involves appropriate activities during pre- 
reading (i.e., previewing), reading , and after reading. 

2. Provide practice for each of these stages of text reading. 

3. Teach students to use reading aids, such as titles, 
introductions, summaries, and boldface headings. 

4. Teach vocabulary in context. 

5. Give students practice with the comprehension skills of 
finding author's main idea, understanding details, and using 
context clues. 

6. Provide opportunities to write as a means of helping students 
organize their thoughts about a subject. 

The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L36 FLDENCy FOR BVCRYOKE 

SOURCE: Rasinski, T.V. (1989). Fluency for everyone: 
Incorporating fluency instruction in the classroom. The Reading 
Teacher . 690-693. 

DESCRIPTION: This teaching activity recominends a set of 
principles that can help teachers create fluency activities to 
meet individual needs in their regular classrooms. Numerous 
examples are given to help teachers see how to incorporate these 
principles in their planning. 

SUMKARY/GUIDELINES S 

1. Repetition . The laost effective way of following the 
principle of repeated readings is to have students meet target 
words in a variety of texts or by giving them repeated exposures 
to one text. Rereading in pairs and rereading for the purpose of 
reading for an audfence, such as younger children, are motivating 
approaches. 

2. Model . Since many young students and other less fluent 
readers may not know what fluency should be, routine modeling is 
very important. Daily periods should be set aside for teachers 
and others to read good children's literature aloud. 

3. Direct instruction and feedback . Prior to reading aloud, the 
teacher should remind the class to listen to certain qualities of 
fluency such as expression, rate, use of pauses. The teacher can 
also direct students to listen to these qualities when they read. 
Also, giving students feedback following their reading can help 
them improve their fluency. 

4. Support during reading . The teacher sees that the student 
receives support — a critical factor in the development of 
fluency — by having the student hear a fluent rendition while 
reading the passage. Two methods are choral reading, with one or 
more very fluent readers leading the way, and reading while 
listening to a tape recording. 

5. Text unit . Since fluency involves reading by multiword 
chunks, or phrases, classroom techniques should assist students 
in this way. Marking phrase boundaries with penciled slashes 
helps. The reading of popular songs is also a useful method. 

6. Easy materials . Fluency is best promoted when students are 
reading easy, interesting materials. Decoding must not be a 
problem when the emphasis is on fluency. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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Lr? ADAPTING THE INSTRUCTIONAL ENVIRONMENT FOR MAINSTREAMING 
Source: 

Wood, J.W. (1984). Adapting instruction for the mainstream . 
Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill Company, 61-85. 

Description: 

This teaching option is a text chapter which tells teachers how 
to adapt their classroom environment to be a l>etter fit for the 
special needs of handicapped students. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
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L38 TEN WAYS TO ENCOURAOE STUDEKTS TO SPEAK VP 

SOURCES Peltzxnan, B.R. (1988). Ten ways to encourage students 
to speak up. The Reading Teacher . i73. 

DE8CRXFTI0K: This teaching activity lists numerous ways teachers 
can encourage their students to develop verbal skills. Areas 
that are covered are: discussing, explaining, impromptu 
speaking, interviewing, broadcasting, reporting, telephoning, 
storytelling, creative drama, and sharing. 

SDMHARY/GniDELIliES : 

1. Discussing . Talk about feelings. Give opinions about 
current events. Solve a problem, such as how to share the 
responsibilities of the class fish and guinea pigs. Talk about 
"what if . . . ?** Talk about some of the unanswerable questions. 

2. Explaining . Tell and/or demonstrate how to do something, 
such as make origami swans or make peanut butter cookies. 

3. Impromptu speaking . Tell a story as pictured in a wordless 
cartoon. Discuss humorous figures of speech. Discuss — without 
preparation — the meaning of famous quotes, such as Peter Pan's 
"I won*t grow i\p.« Select a topic for a short, unrehearsed talk. 

4. Interviewing . Pretend to introduce a famous person. Do 
person-on-the-street interviews. 

5. Audio/video broadcasting . Make up commercials. Wake up news 
stories that go along with class work. Do a sports cast. Do a 
talk show using characters and events from class work. 

6. Reporting . Research and report on a topic of interest, or on 
topic that relates to class content. 

7. Telephoning . Role play ordering a pizza. Role play taking 
telephone messages. 

8. storytelling . Tell riddles, jokes, stories on Fridays. 

9. Creative drama . Do puppet shows, pantomimes, or theater- in- 
the-round using original or published material. 

10. Sharing . Recite poetry. Read aloud short, favorite stories. 
Read aloud original stories. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
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L39 GRADING ELEMENTARY 
Source : 

Assigning Report Card Grades to the Mainstreamed Child, by 
Sandra B. Cohen. Teaching Exceptional Children ^ Winter, 1983. 
(Pub: CEC) 

Source: Evaluating Student Progress in Mainstream Classes. By 
Lloyd R. Kinnison, Cheryl Hayes, and James Acord. Teaching 
Exceptional Children . Spring 1981. (Pub: CEC) 

Description: 

Assigning grades is often problematic but particularly when one 
or fflore students is handicapped and inainstreamed into a regular 
class. Numerous suggestions are given to help teachers evaluate 
students in mainstream classes. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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lAO SPECIFIC ADAPTIVE STRATEGIES 
Source: 

Techniques and Strategies for Teaching Learning Disabled 
Students. Pamphlet from University of Maryland, Patterson 
Building. (No author, no date, public domain) 
Source: Specific Adaptive Strategies. (No author or date, 
public domain) 

Description: 

Specific adaptations are listed to enhance handicapped students* 
learning opportunities in math handwriting spelling social 
studies science language arts and study skills/organization. 
Alternate grading techniques are also given. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reservpH. 
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L41 CLASSROOM MODIFICATIONS BASED ON HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 
Source: 

Modifications in Academic Classes. (No author, no date, public 
domain) 

Source: Classroom Modifications Based on Handicapping 
Conditions. {No author, no date, public domain) 

Description: 

Numerous modifications are given fc^ each of several handicapping 
conditions. For example a recommendation for teaching a student 
with a language fluency problem is to encourage speaking when all 
is going well and immediately minimize demands to communicate 
when stuttering becomes more pronounced. Another example for 
the learning disabled student in math space his/her problems 
farther apart on the page. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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lA2 ASSESSMENT 
Source: 

Assessment . A "STRETCH" Teacher Education Module, published by: 
Hubbard . Hubbard Scientific Company, PO Box 104, Northbrook, 
Illinois 60062. 

Description: 

Having an assessment orientation* to teaching usually saves the 
teacher from teaching content and stalls that are already known. 
This perspective is recommended and a logical progression of 
activities that should take place is provided. 



The materi-.is provided in this training option have been 
reprixitec*. by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L43 FERNikLD TECHNIQUE 

SOURCE: Tierney^ R.a., Readence, J,E., & Dishner, E.K. (1985). 

Reading strate gies and practices, 2nd ed. Boston : 

Allyn and Bacon^ Inc. 
DESCailPmoN; This aiultlsensory reading technique for students 
vlth extreme and partial reading disability is described. 
Cautionary comments are important; they advise that the procedure 
is time consuming in the early stages. Having a classroom aide, 
instructional assistant, or parent volunteer would be very 
useful . 

SUHH&RY/6UXDELXNES : 

Stage One ; The student selects word(s) to be learned. To ensure 
that the student knows meaning of a word, the teacher should 
always use it in context. The teacher writes word with crayon on 
strip of paper in large, cursive writing. The student traces the 
word with finger on paper, pronouncing each part of the word 
while tracing. Repeat tracino procedure until the student can 
write word on separate piece of paper without looking at copy. 
If errors or interruptions occur during tracing or writing from 
memory, the word should be rewritten entirely. New words are 
added to alphabetized word bank. (A sample teacher-student 
dialogue is contained in the complete teaching activity.) 

The student may learn 2-4 words with this procedure in the 
first few lessons. As soon as the student realizes that words 
are learned this way, story writing is introduced, then words are 
learned as they are needed. Stage One usually lasts 1-8 months. 

2. Stage Two ; When the student is learning words without the 
tracing step. It may be removed. Typically, the teacher will 
notice that fewer tracings are being required for learning words. 
During Stage Two the student learns words by looking at them and 
saying them over and over until they can be written correctly 
from memory. The words are those that the student needs to learn 
for story writing. They are presented to the student in either 
print or cursive. New words are filed, as in Stage One. 

3. Stage Three ; This stage is identical to Stage Two, except 
that the student does not need to have the words printed on 
separate cards for practice. The student sees the new word in 
print, is told what it is, and pronounces it over and over until 
it can be written correctly from memory. As in previous st&ges, 
new v^rds are added to the word bank for additional practice. 
The student should be reading a variety of materials. 

4* Stage Four : Reading a variety of materials, the student 
should be able to recognize and figure out new words in context 
and be told only those words that previous experiences have not 
prepared him or her for. To enhance retention, the words that 
are told to the student should be added to the word bank. ^ 

o 

ERXC materials provided in this training option have been 
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L44 TEACHING OLDER CHILDREN TO READ 

SOURCE: Cunningham, P.M. {1988). When all else falls .... 
The Reading Teacher, 800-804. 

DESCRIPTION; This teaching activity presents a program for 
teaching the older elementary child to read. The program is 
based on the premise that one learns to read by reading and that 
the older nonreader needs to learn to read as quickly as 
possible. Illustrated guidelines are provided. 

SUraiARy/GUIDELINES : 

1. Find an easy book the child vants to read and tape record it. 
Start with predictable bo-^Ks, such as Brovn Bear. Brovn Bear and 
Ten Apples Up on Top . With older children it may be important to 
tell them these are good books to start vith and they will soon 
be reading them to kindergartners. Have the student select the 
book, then record it for the student, reading slovly and vith 
expression. The student shculd listen to the tape twice a day. 
After several listenings, the student should start making his or 
her own tape by reading parts of the book aloud. The student 
will read the whole book to you when ready and then read it to an 
audience of kindergartners. Repeat the process. 
2 Use the memorized book to begin a sight word bank. 
Make word cards for all the words on the first 2 or 3 pages; 
Include the page number where the word first appeared. Have the 
student read the first several pages of the book to you and 
assist the student in matching the cards with the words on the 
pages. Provide practice making sentences. Have the student keep 
the words in a recipe box ("word bank"). Provide daily practice 
of recognition acwivitles, and continue the routine as the 
student proceeds with Step 1 above. 

3. Use the sight words as the basis of decodin g instruction. 
When the student has 25 or more sight words In the wokrd bank, 
prepare folder of key words. Divide the file folder Into 
boxes, one for each letter. Using the word bank, have the 
student select a key word for the letters, beginning this form of 
instruction with just two wor<?s that start with consonants. Make 
sure the graphic and auditory qualities of the initial letters 
ard easy to discriminate. Make sure key words are concrete and 
high Interest. Write the key words In the letter boxes. 
Continue this form of practice with elaborations, such as 
practice with rhyming words, to help develop decoding skills. 

4. Include the nonreader in a re ading group. With the student 
in a aroup, he or she will feel less isolated than If in no group 
at all, but it Is Important to minimize chances of embarrassment. 
Round robin reading is usually not a good practice for this 
student and the other students in the lowest group. A good 
practice is to conduct silent reading that Is structured so that 
students read page by page to discover the answer to a purpose^ 
setting question given by the teacher. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
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L45 READING IN THE CONTENT AREAS 
Source : 

Reading in the Content Area . Published by Hubbard. P.O. Box 
104, Northbrook, Illinois 60062. 

Description : 

The purpose of this teaching option is to assist teachers in 
development of strategies to improve reading in the content 
areas. Basic principles of improving students' opportunities to 
learn are presented and illustrated with some applications of the 
principles. The coi tent is appropriate for teachers of all 
levels and subject areas regardless of handicap. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L46 PEER TUTORING MATH FACTS 



0 WU^W^ K 

Drilling Besic Math Facts: From Drudgery to Delight, by Deborah 
F. Alexander. Teaching Exceptional Children . Spring 1986. Pages 
209-212. (Pub: CEC) 

Description: 

peer tutoring is often an efficient and effective means of 
individualizing instruction. This variation is described as a 
way of drilling basic laath facts. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L47 ALL CHILDREN CAN WRITE 
Source: 

All Children Can Write, by Donald H. Graves. Learning 
Disabilities Focus . 1(1), 1985, pages 36-43. 

Description: 

The writing-process approach is described and stressed as a 
highly effective way of improving the writing of learning 
disabled students. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the. publisner. All rights reserved. 
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L48 WOBD ATTACK INTSRySKTIONS 

SODRCE: Haynes, J. A., Dreifuss, S,, i Adger, C.T. (1987). 

Reading r eadiness: pro^aleins solvtipng- 

Unptiblished manuscript- Institute for the Study of 
Exceptional Children and Youth, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 

DE6CRIPTIOHS This training activity briefly defines word attack, 
then it lists and descriJoes numerous teaching approaches. 

SUmSMtX/GXSlDELlUBS I 

This teaching activity briefly describes these techniques: 
Language Experience Approach 
Linguistic Approach 
Discovery Technique 
Signing 

Focus on Word Families 
Cloze 

Direct Syllabication Instruction 

Choral Reading 

Emphasis on Context 

Repair Strategies 

Schoolwide Word Attack Strategies 

Programmed Materials 

Games 

Learning Centers 

Adjustment of Difficulty Level 

Use of Dictionaries 

Text Driven Approaches 

Usf» of Linguistic Readers 

Emphasis on Segmenting and Blending 

Analytic Method 

Chunking 

Combining Phonic Analysis with Context Clues 
VAKT 

Neurological Impress Method 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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h49 PSSDICTABLE BCK>K6 

SOUHCE: McClure, A. A. (1985) . Predictable books, y^^ch^^ng 
Exceptional Children. 267-273. 

DBSCRXPTIOH: Children's literature that is written in a 
predictable style is an important resource for teaching young 
readers, particularly those who are having some difficulty with 
traditional reading approaches. Discussion of a Predictable Books 
approach is included with a helpful list of children's books. 

smoaaty/onzDELiiiEs : 

What to read: Use real literature, such as grpwn Bfiart BrQwp 
Bear. What Did You See ?. T^e Very H^^mvy Caterpillar, and Jim 
Gingerbread Bov. The most appropriate literature uses languages 
and experiences that are familiar and fun for children. See the 
list at the end of the complete teaching activity. 

What to do: 

1. Use a ♦*big book" version of the story. Some publishing 
companies, such as Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, are now preparing 
big books for the teacher to use. If necessary, the teacher can 
prepare his or her ovn enlarged texts, one approach is to write 
the text on large paper and have the students draw the pictures. 

2. The teacher reads the story aloud to the group, holding the 
book BO all can see. The children are encouraged to read along 
as soon as they feel able. The teacher then reads the book 
aloud again, encouraging the children to take the lead. The 
teacher points to the words and sentences as they are read, 
pointing out the match between pictures, oral language, and 
printed text. Further practice is provided by giving individual 
copies to students or partner teams for independent reading. 

After the students have had sufficient time to look closely 
at the whole text, they are ready, as an instructional group, for 
a closer look at individual words, phrases, and phonetic 
elements. They are asked to match word and phrase cards to words 
and phrases in the story. Instruction can easily focus on these 
small parts of the whole story without moving too far away from 
the context. 

After group instruction, students should be ready for 
independent activities that give them further practice with sight 
vocabulary skills, knowledge of phonetic and word structure 
elements, use of context, and comprehension. Skills are taught 
and practiced as they are needed. For students with IEP*s, 
instruction can be made to match their lEP objectives. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights re 
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L50 THE STORY FRMCE APPROACH 

SOURCE: Fowler, G., & Davis, M. (Suauner 1985). The Story Frame 
Approach. Teaachina Exceotioanl Children. 

PESCRIPTXOKs Story frames are patterns that help readers 
organize the information they read, thereby enhancing their 
comprehension. Though the article targets mildly retarded 
students as benefitting from this approach, it may he recommended 
for all studetns who are having comprehension difficulties. 
Sample story frames are provided. 

SUKMARY/GUIDELISES S 

1. Establish baseline performance by having children respond 
orally to the following set of general questions, after silently 
reading a series of passages. 

a. Can you tell me the most important problem in the story? 

b. Can you tell me one thing that somebody did? 

c. Can you name a second thing that somebody did at another time 
in the story? 

d. In the first question you said that the important problem 
was.... How was that problem solved? 

e. What was the last thing that happened in the story? 

2. Teach the students to use the story frame approach: 

a. Display a sample story frame set up with the prompts "The 
problem in this story was", "It started when", "After that", 
"Then", "The problem is solved when", "The story ends". This 
should be displayed on a laminated chart. 

b. Recall a story that is Jcnown to the students. 

c. Ask the students what information about the story could make 
sense in the frame. 

d. Continually ask the students to revise previous statements so 
the frame would still make sense when the w-ompleted lines are 
read together. 

e. Emphasize that you are not looking for one correct answer, 
but only that the entire frame makes sense. 

f . Encourage students to try different bits of information at 
the beginning of the frame and see where it leads them as 
they go through the story frame. 

This approach has been shown to improve comprehension and recall 
abilities of the students. 




The materials provided in this training option have been ''02 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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LSI WRI7IMG AS A TOOL TO ZMPROVS COHTSNT AREA READIMG 
SOURCE: 

Beutler, S.A. (1988). Using writing to learn about astronomy. 

The Reading Teacher , 412-417. 
Raphael, T.E., Kirschner, B.W., & Englert, C.S. (1988). 

Expository writing Program: Making connections between 
reading and writing. The Reading Teacher . 790-795. 
DS8CRZPTI0M: This teaching activity presents two methods of 
using writing to improve students' reading comprehension in 
content areas. In both methods enqjhasis is on careful reading 
followed by carefr-l writing. In the process students learn to 
see the reading-writing connection and move away from viewing 
subject matter reading as a teacher-directed exercise. 
SUMMARy/OUZDELIMES I 

Beutler's Approach : This approach involves having students 
prepare various forms of written vork for public display in the 
school — in this case, an Astronomy Fair. To have students 
ready for the display phase, the teacher provides numerous 
prewriting activities, such as films, filmstrips, text chapters, 
discussions, and observations, which give the students the 
content of their wor)c. Notetaking is encouraged. Next students, 
working independently or in pairs, write sets of questions on the 
material. In response groups they try out and refine their 
questions. Next, they select library books on the topic and 
prepare 15 sentences about the topic, which they also test in 
their response groups. Another assignment is to develop a 
question based on their library books that calls for an 
explanatory answer. They also must %rrite an answer to their 
question. All of the written materials they compose must be 
shared, edited, refined, and eventually displayed in the "Fair". 

Raphael et al.'s Approach ; This approach includes the use of 
teacher-made "Think Sheets" that stimulate students to use 
strategies for planning, gathering information, drafting, 
editing, and revising. Think Sheets, serving as writing prompts 
for the production of expository writing, help focus students' 
attention on the main idea, points to be included, how to make 
the paper interesting, the audience, sequencing. As a self- 
monitoring tool. Thin?. Sheets remind students to self -check their 
work. Separate Think Sheets for major text structures help 
students recognize and work with different types of structures. 
Different Think Sheet forms help direct students' work at all 
phases — pre-writing, organizing, drafting, editing, peer 
editing, revising. This tool is recommended for its good fit 
with the writing process approach, with its emphasis on peer 
involvement. It is important to view the Think Sheet and the 
teacher's instructional support as two means of helping students 
recognize and understand text structure elements in written text. 
Students must then produce text in these forms, increasing their 
knowledge of deep structure of text. 



The materials provided ir this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L52 QUESTIONING SKILLS 
Source: 

Questioning Skills. Handbook published by Hubbard. P.O. Box 104, 
Northbrook, Illinois, 60062. 

Description: 

This teaching activity has the purpose of assisting teachers in 
developing awareness of the structure of questions which require 
students to use ideas rather than simply recall facts. This 
activity helps promote student involvement. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L53 STRATEGIES TO EXTEND STUDENT THINKING 
Source: 

Strategies to Extend Student Thinking. (Single Page Handout; no 
author, no date; public domain) 

Description: 

Numerous strategies are presented which help extend student 
thinking. These techniques are good for heterogeneous ly 
organized classes of various s\ibjects and grade levels. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L54 READING DIFFICULTIES: ADAPTING INSTRUCTION 
Source: 

Chapter 13. Bond, G.L. , Tinker. M.A., Wasson, B.B. & Wasson J. 
B. Reading Difficulties. 1979. Engel wood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall r Inc., 243-264. 

Description: 

Some handicapped students have their disability complicated by 
the inability to read successfully. This teaching option 
discusses the special modifications needed for students such as 
this. Discussion of adaptations for reading difficulties are 
associated with specific handicapping conditions such as hearing 
impairment and emotional disturbance. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L55 READING DIFFICULTIES: CORRECTING WORD RECOGNITION 
DEFICIENCIES 

Source: 

Chapter 10. Bond, G.L. , Tinker, M.A., Wasson B.B. & Wasson J.B. 
(1979). Reading Difficulties: Their diagnosis and Correction. 
Engelwood Cliffs, N.J. Prentice-Hall Inc., 173-194. 

Description: 

Skill in word recognition is a fundamental part of proficient 
reading at any level. This chapter identifies the xaajor 
deficiencies and provides examples of exercises teachers can use 
to remediate these problems. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L56 READING DIFFICULTIES CORRECTING DECODING SKILL DEFICIENCIES 
Source : 

Chapter 11. Bond, G.L. , Tinker, M.A., Wasson, B.B. & Wasson, 
J.B. 1979. Readintg Difficulties: Their diagnosis and 
correction. Engelwood cliffs, N.J. Prentice-Hall Inc., 195-223. 

Description: 

The basic problems of faulty word-study skills are discussed and 
sample exercises for remediating deficiencies are presented. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L57 READING DIFFICULTIES LEFT RIGHT DIRECTIONALITY 
Source: 

Correcting Reversals, part of the chapter on Treating the 
Extremely Disabled Reader in: Bond, G.l. Tinker, M.A. , Wasson, 
B.B. & Hasson J.B. (1979) Reading Difficulties. Engelwood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 232-241. 

Description: 

Reversals are coaaaon among young children and are only 
indications of learning problems when they persist and when they 
interfere with normal reading development. When necessary for 
promoting normal reading development teachers must remediate 
poor skills. This teaching option presents remediation 
procedures . 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L58 TACTICS FOR TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
Source: 

Chapter 2. Lovitt, Thomas c. (1984). Tactics for teaching. 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 160-194. 

Description: 

Specific strategies for teaching basic computational skills are 
presented. Some strategies focus on skill placement and on 
setting goals some focus on adjustments teachers can make to 
improve students* opportunities to succeed and some focus on 
ways teachers can help students attend to the arithmetic task at 
hand. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L59 COOPERATIVE LEARNING AND COMPUTERS IN MATH CLASSROOMS 
Source s 

Cooperative Learning and Computers in Math Classrooms. From: 
Male, M., Johnson, D. , & Johnson, R. (1986). cooperative 

learning a^ ^d computers. An . ^ct^vjlty q^A'i^g tPV t^^P^grg - I^s 

Gatos, OA: Educational Apple-cations. 

Description: 

This teaching option presents the essential ingredients of 
cooperative computer lessons in math classes. Included are (1) 
principles of cooperative learning and software selection and (2) 
samples of lessons. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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heO MANAGING SPECIAL GROUPS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Source: 

Evertson, CM. Emxaer, E.T. , Clements, B.S, Sanford, J. P., & 
Worsham, M.E. (1984). Classroom Management for Elenentarv 
Teachers » Enqelvood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, Inc., 129-146. 

Description: 

Information and suggestions are given for successfully managing 
heterogeneous classes and low-ability classes. Topics include: 
assessing entering achievement identifying special groups 
strategies for individual differences and teaching low achieving 
students. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L61 MANAGING SPECIAL GROUPS IN SECONDARY 
Source: 

Managing Special Groups in Secondary School. Eiamer, E.T. , 
Evertson, CM., Sanford, J. P., Clements, B.s. & Worsharo, M.E. 
(1984). Classroom nanaaein ent for Secondary Teachers . Engelwood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 127-145. 

Description: 

Information and suggestions are given for successfully managing 
heterogeneous and low achieving classes. Topics include: 
assessment modifying instruction small group instruction 
learner characteristics and classroom management - 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L62 TEACHING WRITING LEARNING DISABLED ADOLESCENTS 
Source: 

Teaching the Learning Disabled Adolescent: Strategies and 
Methods, by Gordon Alley and Donald Deshler. 1979. Denver; 
Love Publishing Company. 
Source : 

Individualized Language Arts. Weehawken Board of Education. 
KeehawKen, N.J. 07087. Washington, D.C.: National Diffusion 
Network, 71-89. 

Description: 

Methods of teaching LD adolescents with written expression 
deficits are presented. Attention is given to students' 
attitudes toward their writing and to the components of a writing 
program that will improve their abilities. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L63 ASSESSING MATHEMATICS SKILLS IN LD ADOLESCENTS 
Source : 

Teaching the Learning Disabled Adolescents; Strategies and 
Methods, by Gordon ALley and Donald Deshler. 1979. Denver: 
Love Publishing Company. 

Description: 

Methods of assessi&ent are presented. In the area of informal 
assessment a major point is that task analysis allows teachers to 
recognize numerous implicit steps involved in what appears to be 
a simple operation. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L64 TEACHING MATHEMATICS TO LEAi^NING DISABLED ADOLESCENTS 
Source : 

Teaching the Learning Disabled Adolescent: Strategies and 
Methods. Chapter 5. by Gordon ALley and Donald Deshler. 
Denver: love Publishing Company. 

Description: 

Information is presented on the concepts of mathematics the 
competencies required by students and the specific deficiencies 
of LD students. Also presented are a number of strategies to 
enhance LD students' math skills. 



The materials provided in this training optic t have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L65 TEACHING MATHEMATICS TO LEARNING DISABLED ADOLESCENTS 



Source: , « -.w 

Chapter 8. Listening Strategies and Methods. T^agn^rpq tn® 
Learning Dis ab led AdoXescent:; gtra1;?qi e ^ apd Hethods> by Gordon 
Alley and Donald Deshler. Denver: Love Publishing Company. 

Description: ... ^, , 

A concern is that in language arts listening is given the least 
attention. However it is often a major problem area for LD 
students. Listening is defined and explained in terms of its 
difficulties for LD students. Suggestions are given for helping 
LX> adolescents improve their skills. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L66 TEACHING SPEAKING STRATEGIES TO LD ADOLESCENTS 
Source : 

Speaking: Strategies and Methods. Chapter 9. yeachinq th? 
;^aminq Disabled Adolescent: Strate gies and Methods, by Gordon 
Alley and Donald Deshler. Denver: Love Publishing Company, 
1979. 

Description: 

The continued development of oral language skills is important 
for both social and academic achievement as adolescents progress 
through school. Oral language problems are presented with 
suggestions for improving students* skills. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L67 TEACHING VOCABUUVRY TO LD ADOLESCENTS 
Source : 

Teaching Vocabulary to Learning Disabled Adolescents. T^^phihg 
tih ^ Leamin b Disabled Adolescent: — Styategje^ ^nd ^etho^g. by 
Gordon Alley and Donald Deshler. Denver: Love Publishing 
Company, 1979. 

Description t 

The importance of building vocabulary is stressed and methods of 
improving student skill are provided. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved 
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L68 INCREASING LD ADOLESCENT READING COMPREHENSION 
Source: 

Increasing Reading Comprehension. Teaching the Learning Disabled 
^^dolescent; Strategies and Methods, by Gordon Alley a^i Donald 
Deshler. Denver; Love Publishing Company, 1979. 

Description: 

The importance of improving reading comprehension is stressed. 
Suggestions for teaching are in the following areas: recognizing 
topic sentences recognizing organizational patterns improving 
visual imagery using questioning strategies. 



The materials provided in this training ortion have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L69 DEVELOPING LD ADOLESCENT READING FLEXIBILITV 
Source: 

enveloping Learning Disabled Adolescents Reading Flexibility. 

Teaching the Learning Dis abled Adol escent; Strategies and 

Method^ by Gordon Alley and Donald Deshler. Denver: Love 
Publishing Company, 1979. 

Description: 

Students must vary their reading rate according to the difficulty 
level of the material and their purpose for reading the passage. 
Suggest i "^ns are given for teaching students how to develop 
flexibility. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved 
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L70 HELPING LD ADOLESCENTS DEVELOP STUDY SKILLS 
Source : 

Promoting Study Skills. Teaching the Learning Disai?led 
Adolescent: Strategi es and Methods, by Gordon Alley and Donald 
Deshler. Denver: Love Publishing Company, 1979. 

Description: 

The LD adolescent will usually require direct instruction in 
study skills understanding of the relationship between these 
skills and acadejnic achievement and continued practice using 
these skills. Skills presented are locational study skills 
general organizational skills organizing reading survey skills 
and long-term storage and information retrieval. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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X.7X RSMSMBBRXHG 

BOORCEJ Reffleiaberino . (ND) . Unpublished manuscript, Lawrence, 
Kansas, Child Service Demonstration Center. 

DBBCRIPTIOllj The purpose this teaching activity is to provide 
teachers with a method of teaching the memorization process. 

Tnatructional Objectives: ^o«*.«K«r4n« 

1. The student will be able to list reasons for remembering 

specific information. ^ . ^ 

2. The student will be able to summarize the information 
assigned or identify important elements in the material, 

3. The student will be able to estimate the time required for 
the memorization task. . 

4. The student will be able to select and use an appropriate 
memorization strategy. . . ^ ^ 

5. Using an individually selected memorization strategy, the 
student will be able to use feedback to self -correct. 

6. Following the use of rehearsal strategies, the student will 
be able to recall information after a period of two days. 

1. p ^vel oping Interest . Classroom activities should lead to the 
student's being able to demonstrate awareness of reasons for 
remembering certain information. The reasons will tie m with 
interest/motivation . 

2. venerating Understanding. Classroom activities should 
prepare the student for demonstrating an understanding the 
meaning of content to be remembered. 

3. F stimatino Effort . Classroom practice with the process of 
p^d iSing the amount of time and effort required is an important 
component of this study skill. 

4 TTsina a Strategy . Since different kinds of materials require 
different remembering strategies, classroom practice should help 
the student learn to select appropriate strategies. 

5 U sing Feedback . To monitor efficiency and accuracy, the 
stu dent needs to r eceive evaluative and corrective information. 
Feedback in the classroom helps the student judge the correctness 
of information learned through memorization strategies. 

6 Reoeating w ew Tnformation . Classroom practice helps the 
student lea? ^ t^use various rehearsal strategies to make newly 
rem^ered information available and fresh after a couple of 
days. 
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L72 TEXTBOOK USAGE 

SOURCE: Textbook Usage. (ND) . Unpublished aanuscript, 
Lawrence, Kansas, Child Service Demonstration Center. 

DE8CRIPTZOH2 The purpose of this teaching activity is to provide 
teachers with a method of helping students become more skilled at 
using their textbooks. 

SUMMMty/OUIDELIllES : 

Good readers often pick up textbook usage skills without being 
taught, but poor readers often do not. The instructional 
sequence presented here covers these skills: 

1. Identifying and locating the parts of the textbook. 

2. Using parts of a textbook to locate information. 

3. Using textbook usage skills to con^Jlete appropriate tasks. 

Numerous classroom activities in this teaching activity give 
students the practice necessary for learning each of these 
skills. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L73 VISUAL AIDS 

SOUHCE: Visual Aids. (KD) . Dnpublisbed manuscript, Lawrence, 
Kansas, CbiXd Service Demonstration Center. 

DEBCItZPTION: The purpose of this teaching activity is to provide 
teachers with a method of helping students use the various types 
of visual aids in textbooks. 

SamfARY/GUIDSLIMES $ 

When students* reading abilities are poor, they often rely upon 
visually presented information. Practice with the activities of 
this teaching activity should help students sharpen their 
abilities to use visual aids. 

The skills covered fall into these three categories: 

1. Determining the type of information presented. 

2. Locating specific information in the major types of visual 

displays. 

3. Using information from visual aids to answer questions. 
Instructional Objectives: 

1. Given a visual aid, the student will determine what type of 

information is presented. 

2. Given the legend of a visual aid, the student will define all 

teras and locate examples in the visual aid. 

3. Given a visual aid employing horizontal and vertical scales, 

the student will locate them and state their purpose. 

4. Given a map, the student will use lines of longitude and 

latitude to locate specific cities, towns, or geographical 
features . 

5. Given a table, the student will scan the table to locate 

specific information. 

6. Given a diagram, the student will read the diagram and give a 

verbal explanation of its contents. 

7. Given a graph and a question to answer, the student will 

locate the information needed to answer the question. 

8. Given a map and a question to answer, the student will locate 

the informatio^i needed to answer the question. 

Classroom activities given in the complete teaching activity . 
provide students with the practice they need to learn to meet 
these objectives. 




The materials provided in this training option have been ''^ 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L74 SKIMMING AND SCANNING 

Handout entitled Skiinminq . (15 pages, no name, no date? public 
dona in) .no name, no date? public domain). 

Description: . 
For students who read slowly a means of helping them attain 
greater speed without sacrificing comprehension is important. 
Skimming and scanning are necessairy study skills for these 
students. In this teaching option these skills are presented m 
a series of logical steps. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L75 TEST SKILLS 
Source: 

Test Skills handout. (18 pages, no name, no date; public 
domain) . 

Description: 

Learning disabled and low achieving adolescents live in a world 
of academic uncertainties. They habitually encounter 
difficulties in testing situations. They will benefit from the 
systematic instruction in test-taking skills presented here. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved 
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L76 AFTER YOUR STUDENTS WRITE 
Source : 

After Vour Students Write: What»s Next? by Gail E. Toapkins and 
Marilyn Friend. Teaching Exceptiona l Children. Spring, 1988. 
pages 4-9. (Pub: CEC) 

Description: ^. ^ ^ ^ 

A shift in the teaching of writing is occurring which benefits 
disabled students— a shift from a final product orientation to 
writing as a process. This teaching option explores the refining 
and polishing or final stages of writing focusing on the 
benefits to disabled students. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L77 TEACHING TIME USING THE WHOLE CLOCK METHOD 
Source: 

Teaching Time Using the Whole Clock Method, by Betty Lee 
Lipstreu and Marilyn Kay Johnson. Teaching Exceptional Children, 
Spring 1988. pg. 10-12. (Pub: CEC) 

Description: 

When students are having trouble learning to tell time the whole 
clock method is often recommended. The technique is presented. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L78 IT IS ABOUT TIME 
Source: 

It»s About Time, by Rick Krustchinsky and Nancy Larner. 
Teaching Ex ceptional Children, pg. 40-41. (Pub: CEC) 

Description: . 
This strategy for teaching young children to tell time focuses on 
readiness activities and on breaking the task into components 
which are practiced to mastery. 



The materials provided in this training option ^fv^^*=*^^2oo^«H 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L79 EVERY MINUTE COUNTS AND ITS SEQUEL 

Eve^^Minute Counts: Making Your Math Class Work, by David R. 
Johnson. Dale Seymour Publications, jnathematics. P.O. Box 
10888, Palo Alto, California 94303. 

Making Minutes Count Even More: A Sequel to Every Minute Counts 
by David R. Johnson. Dale Seymour Publications, mathematics. 
P.O. Box 10888, Palo Alto, California 94303. 

Description: ^ ^ 

These two booklets have been highly recommended by math 
teachers for their practical advice pertaining to classroom 
management techniques, questioning approaches, communication 
between teachers and students, successful lessons, working with 
parents , etc . 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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Lao Motivate Reluctant Learning Disabled Writers 

BOURCBs Whitt, J., Paul, P. and Reynolds, C. (Spring 1988). 
Kotivate Reluctant Learning Disabled Writers. Teaching 
exceptiona l Children. 37-39. 

DS8CIIZ7TZ0NS The writing process approach is reconanended with 
each step explained. The focus is on the benefit to disabled 
students . 

SUHXMiy/QniDELXMSSt The classroom should be set up in stations, 
each representing a different stage of the writing process. Each 
station should have a work table and set of questions or prompts 
to help guide the students through the stage and selected 
stations should have a word processor for student use. 
o Prewriting: Students choose a topic, generate ideas, identify 
their audience and devise a tentative organizational plan. 
Topics are chosen. The purpose of their witing is given and a 
semantic map or outline should be devised. "Hiis is then shared 
with other students for further ideas. A lead sentence is 
produced to convey the essence of the composition, 
o Drafting: Students are told to keep their pencils moving while 
using the map or outline to guide their ideas. Mechanical 
aspects of the writing are not emphasized. Teachers help to 
guide the students in their writing by encouraging and praising 
while avoiding criticism. Each student keeps a folder for a 
record of their progress through the writing process, their 
drafts and revisions. . 
o Peer Conference: Pairs of students gain feedback by sharing 
their drafts with another student. They look critically at 
writing by using guide questions such as "Do you describe events 
by giving concrete details?" and "Are your paragraphs in proper 
sequence?**. These are posted at the station, 
o Revision: The student reviews his writing and uses his 
knowledge and the suggestions of his peers to make revisions. 
They polish, alter, expand, and clarify. The teacher models 
revision by helping the students to make appropriate changes, 
o Editing: Mechanical errors are addressed and corrected with 
the help of a peer partner. This station should contain a list 
of editing symbols and other tools for correcting these types of 

errors. ^ 

o Teacher conference: This is a more formal opportunity for the 

teacher and student to interact. Students read their writing and 

review difficulties they encountered. The teacher reviews any 

corrections that need to be made and offers encouragement. 

Advanced skills may be taught at this stage. 

o Publishing: Students produce their final vork in a neat, 

legible copy. The works are presented orally and in print. 

Students can take pride in having their finished product 

presented to a wider audience. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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LSI Study Skills ^ V ^ 

SOURCE: Special Focus (3 articles): Gleason, M. , Teaching Study 
Strategies; Herr, C, strategies for Gaining Information; and 
Archer, A., Strategies for Responding to Information (Spring 
1988). Teaching Exceptional ChiXarep,. 52-57, 
DSSCRIPTIOH: Critically important in the teaching of learning 
disabled students is the teaching of study skills. This 
importance is stressed as a means of helping them take a more 
active part in their learning, and specific strategies are given. 
SUMMARy/GtJZDSLXliBS; To teach a new strategy: 

1) Discuss its importance, encourage active participation and 
demonstrate each step in the strategy- 

2) Guide the students through the use of the strategy, providing 
opporutunities to practice with novel siuations. Emphasize that 
the strategy and how it is used are the same although the 
situation is different. 

3) Help students become independent in the strategies used by 
using verbal rehearsal and self management skills. 

4) Have the students practice the strategy in new situations. 
strategie s used to gain specific information ar^ : 

1) Advance organizers: tell or cue the students that the 
information being presented is important. Use words such as 
first, second, etc., give an outline for notes, or provide 
prompts . 

2) Paraphrasing and self -questioning summarization strategies: 
Have the students read a paragraph and locate the main idea and 
details by asking questions. Require the students to interact 
with the study materials by answering the questions in their own 
words * 

3) Enhancement of listening skills: In order for the students to 
be able to attend to, comprehend, and retain information 
presented orally, give clear, direct instructions to attend, use 
visual aids such as outlines, increase the proximity of the 
speaker to the listener and use different voice patterns. 
Organization, appearance, complgt^^on ^n^ ft^gUir#<?Y : 

1) organization in necessary so that students can store, retrieve 
and transport materials. A three ring notebook with pencil 
pouch, pocket dividers for each class and notebook paper is 
suggested for the older student and two labelled folders, one to 
use in class and one to take home is appropriate for younger 
students. Basic time management should be taught by instructing 
students on the use of a monthly assignment calendar. 

2) Appearance: Teach students the attributes of mi attractive 
paper using HOW. Heading, Qrganized including margins and 
spacing, and firitten neatly. Use positive and negative 
consequences as reinforcers. ^ ^ ^ • 

3) Completion and Accuracy: Teach students to be strategic using 
a Plan-It, Complete-It, Check-It sequence, with Plan-It as a very 
important step involving careful reading of directions. "COPS" 
is a strategy for boosting accuraw*y; the student checks: 
Capitalization, Overall appearance, punctuation, Spelling. 

The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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tS2 INDIVIDUALIZING MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 



Cawley, J.F. (1985). Secondary school mathematics fgy thg 
i^atT^inQ disabled . Rockville, MD: Aspen, 61-81. 

Description: , ^ . , 

The focus of this teaching option is to help secondary math 
teachers resolve the dilenana of how to adapt instruction for 
handicapped students while continuing to meet the needs of the 
other students in the classroom. A number of techniques are 
discussed and the steps involved in individualizing instruction 
are given. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L83 KAIKSTREAMING AND COOPERATIVE LEARNING STRATEGIES 

Kainstreaalng and Cooperative learning Strategies, by D.W. 
Johnson and R. Johnson. (1986). p?^pfiptiQn^;^ ChiXdr^n r y?^ ^2, 
No. 6, pp. 553-56X. (Pub: The Council for Exceptional Children.) 

Description: 

using cooperative learning strategies to structure 
student-student interaction has the potential of achieving the 
social integration goal of the ©a instr earning law. Values and 
principles of cooperative learning are presented with a 
step-by-step procedure. Attention is given to the needs of 
handicapped students who are being aainstreaiDed. 



The materials provided in t\ is training option have b^en 
Sprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L84 USING THE DRA TO TEACH LITEXyvRY COMPREHENSION 
Source: 

Using the DRA to teach literary comprehension at three response 
levels. Journal of Reading . Feb. 1985. Dan Donlan. 
(Pub: IRA) 

Description: ^. 
This strategy builds on the familiar Directed Reading Activity 
and helps teachers respond to the varying needs in their 
heterogeneously organized English classes. Three lessons are 
included to show how a teacher can focus on personal 
structural/ formal interpretive/critical response levels 
in the same class. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher- All rights reserved. 
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L85 Graphic Organisers 

SOUnCEs Graphic Organizers. McTighe, J. (ND) . MSDE, Division 
of Instruction/Language and l.earning Improvement Branch. 
(Public domain) 

DS8CRXPTI0H: Graphic organizers provide visual, holistic 
representation of facts and concepts and their relationships, and 
have proven effective as tools for thinking and learning. 
Numerous models are presented with a general teaching procedure 
for teaching their use in classrooms. 

Some examples of graphic organizers are the web, venn diagram, 
sequence chains, main idea table, story map, character analysis 
chart, comparison table, decision making chart among others. 

Steps ; 

I: Describe the concept of graphic organizers, their 
importance and benefits. 

IX: Introduce a specific graphic organizer and describe its 
purpose and form. 

III. Explain and demonstrate the use of the organizers with 
familiar information and then with new information. 

IV: Let the students apply the graphic organizer for a 
specified purpose to familiar material and then to new, 
relatively easy material. 

V: Have students reflect on the use of the graphic organizer 
by sharing examples and evaluating the effectiveness of the 
organizer in relation to the stated purpose. 

VI: Provide multiple oppportunities for students to practice 
using the graphic organizer. 

VIII: Encourage students to construct their own organizers. 

*** Integrate graphic organizers into the classroom routines and 
into class assignments. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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LSe VOCABnXARY GAME 

80URCB: Zastrow, H. (1988). Word play for 3rd to 7th grade 
readers- ^he Reading Teacher, 495. 

DESCRIFTIOM: This teaching activity gives the steps of a game 
involving teams which helps students increase their vocabulary 
and develop strategies for dealing with unfamiliar words while 
reading . 

SmUUtY/GDIDBLINES S 

An exciting way to wake students up to the challenge of learning 
new words: 

1 Tell students they will read a selection with some unfamiliar 
words. They will write words they don't recognize and page 
nuiBbers on index cards and keep reading. 

2 Afner reading the selection, place 3 students on a p.-:iel. 
They collect all the index cards and select 9 words, preferably 
words that will be unknown to most of the class. 

3. Each panel member takes 3 words and uses any source 
available, without asking the teacher, to figure out the 
meanings. Next the 3 panel members nf 
discuss their meanings and create "off the wall" definitions of 

the words. 

4. The panel comes to the front of the class, and the remainder 
of the class is divided into three teams. The 9 words are listed 
on a chart. One member of a team selects a word and asks the 
panel members for a definition. Only one panel member gives the 
correct definition. 

5 After the contestant has heard all three definitions, he or 
she consults with his or her team to choose the correct 
definition. 

6. The teams take turns, and the one with the most correctly 
identified definitions wins. 

****Combining the game with a discussion of how to figure out new 
words helps to heighten students* awareness of strategies for 
dealing with new vocabulary.**** 




The materials provided in this training option f ^^^^^^^ 

reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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I>87 IMPROVING COMPREHENSION 
Source : 

Anticipating Ideas. Bruce W. Brigham, Jean McDevitt, Patrice 
Wilson. The Reading Center, College of Education, University of 
Maryland (Public Doaain) . 

Description: 

Teaching for the anticipation of ideas and the appreciation of 
characterization are two components of successful literature 
instruction. Teaching procedures and practice exercises are 
given for both. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L88 SELF CORRECTION FOR IMPROVING WRITING SKILLS 

Source : 

Self -Correct ion: A Positive Method for Improving Writing Skills. 
Linda R, Hayward, James R. LeBuffe. Teaching Exceptional 
Children « Fall 1985, (Pub: The Council for Exceptional 
Children. ) 

Description; 

The self -correction code is a system of markers for various 
grammatical errors often found in students* work. When teachers 
mark margins with coded errors, students have a tool for 
correcting their writing. Though the system described here was 
tested with deaf students, it is successful with other 
handicapped and nonhandicapped students. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L89 TIPS FOR BEING BETTER ORGANIZED FOR SCHOOL 

Source: 

Bragstad, B.J., & Sturopf, S.M. (1987). A guidebook for teaching 
study skills and motivation. 2nd ed » Newton, MA: Allyn & Bacon, 
Inc. 

Description: 

This teaching activity is a three page handout which contains 
suggestions on time management and on being better prepared for 
school. Suggestions are aimed at students and parents. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L90 INCREASING CRITICAL READING IN JUNIOR HIGH CLASSROOMS 
Source: 

Increasing Critical Reading in Junior High Classrooms, Bonnie 
Ericson, Mary Hubler, Thomas W. Bean, Christine C* Smith, Joanna 
Vellone McKenzie. Journal of Reading . February, 1987. 
(I>ub: IRA) 

Description: 

Three content area reading strategies are presented which are 
useful in English and social studies classes: 
anticipation-reaction guides text previews and 3-level study 
guides. These strategies incorporate the principles of small 
group cooperative learning while emphasizing higher order 
critical thinking. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L9X LOW STRESS ALGORITHMS 
Source : 

Low Stress Algorithms, Dr. Hutchings, Division of Instruction, 
Maryland state Department of Education and University of 
Maryland, June 1976. 

Description: 

This approach was developed as a way to help students with 
remedial needs compute rapidly and accurately. Students using 
this technique demonstrate confidence they did not feel when 
using traditional methods. Success in research and practice has 
been claimed for the use of this approach with many students for 
whom conventional methods have not succeeded. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L52 GROUPING AND SPECIAL STUDENTS 
Source: 

Grouping and Special Students and Special Students. (A "STRETCH" 
Teacher Education Module). Ellouise Collins* Lawrence R. Weiner. 
Hubbard Publishing. Metropolitan Cooperative Educational Service 
Agency, 1977. 

Description: 

The purpose of this teaching option is to help teachers see that 
various teaching objectives may be met by altering conventional 
organizational patterns. Teachers are encouraged to be 
innovative with their student grouping. Different types of 
groups and their functions are presented. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L93 CDOZING IN ON COMPREHENSION: THE CLOZE STORY MAP 
Source: 

dozing in on Contprehension: The Cloze Story Map. D. Ray 
Reutzel. The Reading Teacher. (Pub: IRA) 

Description: 

Strengths of semantic napping or webbing are combined with the 
strengths of the cloze procedure as a means of improving 
students* reading comprehension. The basic plan for making a 
Cloze Story Map either for a narrative or expository form is 
given. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher- All rights reserved 
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L94 GRADING SECONDARY 
Source : 

Evaluating student Progress in Mainstreaa Classes, Lloyd R. 
Kinnison, Cheryl Hayes, Jame^ Acorti. Teaching Exceptional 
Cl>il,dren . Spring, 1981, 97-99. (Pub: The Council for 
Exceptional Children.} 
Source: 

ABCDEF Effective Grading (No name, no date, public domain). 
Description: 

Traditional grading poses significant problems for teachers 
working with secondary learning disabled students. Alternative 
grading methods are suggested along with awareness materials. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L95 CLASSROOM ACCOMMODATIONS FOR MAINSTREAMING 

Source: ^, 
Promoting Successful Mainstreaming: Reasonable Classroom 
Accouaaodations for Learning Disabled Students. Stanley A. Fagen, 
Donald L. Graves, Diane Tessier-SwitlicK. Office of Special and 
Alternative Education, Montgomery County Public Schools, 
Rockville, MD. (No date, public domain) 

Description: ,^ wi ■ 

Several pages are presented from a Montgomery County Public 
Schools, handbook for successful mainstreaming of learning 
disabled students. Included are lists of classroom behaviors 
that often accompany specific handicaps. Also included is a 
checklist of reasonable classroom accommodations that have proven 
successful with learning disabled students. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L96 HELPING STUDENTS DEVELOP THEIR METACOGNITIVE SKILLS 

Mediating the Meta-Cpgnitive Arthur Costa California State 
university, Sacramento. {No date; copied from MSDE collection oi 
articles on critical thinking) 

Description: -biiitv to know what we know and what we 

students* metacognitive skills. 



The materials provided in this draining option ^^-^f-^,^,^. 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. Aii rign 
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L97 STRUCTURING CIASSROOMS FOR THINKING SKILLS 

Thirty-Four Years Later ; Barbara Hoffmann, The Eayly ly^Qlescence 
Haga^ioe, March 1987, Volume 1, Number 4. 

L^aSt^F.L. (1986). Think-Pair-Share: A multi-mode discussion 
technique. Howard County Public Schools. 

Siftlaching option describes an exciting classroom where 
Sidents are engaged in critical thinking and it presents 
•Sink-lair-Sha?e? A Multi-Mode Discussion Technique' and Think 
Trix' tSo strategies that are highly recommended for active 
thinking classrooms. 



The materials provided in this graining option ^ave been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. aii rigui-s. 
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Z.9B SHOW lOID TELL, READ AKD WRITE 

SOURCE: Britt, B.M. (1988). Show & Tell write & read. 22ig 
Rfi^^inor Teacher, 487. 

DBSCRXPTXOS: Many primary classrooms use a sharing tiae which 
can be linked very directly to print by adding components of the 
language experience approach. This teaching activity lists 
materials and steps of the technique. The purpose is to relate 
print to students* lives and interests. 

SUKKARY/GUIDELIMBS t 

X, Student shares an experience, discovery, or treasure. 

2. Teacher writes a sentence or two that summarize the topic. 
Or the teacher has the student dictate. Text is written with 
magic marker on large paper. 

3. Read the text as a group. See that the student who shared 
has extra time, if necessary, to become independent with the 
text. 

4. Use this text to discuss appropriate aspects of print, such 
as children's names, high interest words, and beginning letters. 

5. Display these texts, then give them to children to take home 
and share with their families. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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W TEACHER BEHAVIORS THAT ENABLE STTOEUT THINKING 

SOTOCBs Costa, A.L. (ND) . Teacher behaviors that enable student 
thinking. In P fyAio pina minds; A repourp? bPoH tor t?^Phinq 
thinking , p. 125-137. 

OBSCRIFTIOH: Advice is given to teachers on their behaviors that 
promote critical thinking and increase student involvement. 
Teacher behaviors are discussed in these categories: 
Questioning, Structuring, Responding, Modeling. 

STnafARY/GUIDELXMES : 

X* Questioning, consider and vary question types. 

a. INPUT " Questions that require information from 
students and include tasks such as: Naming, Counting, 
Matching, Listing, Defining, and Identifying. 

b. PROCESS - Questions that require students to relate 
concepts by: Explaining, Contrasting, Comparing, and 
Sequencing. 

c. OUTPUT - Questions that require students to apply 
concepts by: Speculating, Evaluating, and Judging. 

2. Structuring classrowB. Teachers should sake students 
responsible for tHinking throughout the school day during 
individual, group, and total group lessons using these 
teacher behaviors: 

a . Reviewing 

b . Repeating 

c. Preparing for Next Topics 

d. Allowing Students Time to Think Before Responding 

e. Using Visual and Verbal Examples 

f . Providing Active Supervision 

g. Promoting Debate and Problem Solving 

3. Responses. Teachers should avoid closed responses 
(criticism or overused praise) and use open responses 
{Slencirncceptance of response, clarification, addition of 
data) that extend student participation. 

4. Modeling Cognition. Teachers should often think aloud 
and model problem-solving behavior. 




The materials provided in this training option ^'^e f en 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. aii rj-guve, * 
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LlOO PRACTICAL STRATEGIES FOR THE DIRECT TEACHING OF THINKING 
SKILLS 

Practical Strategies for the Direct Teaching of Thinking Skills; 

Barry K. Beyer? Developing Minds; A R^gpuyce fipoK for Teaching 

Thinking , Alexandria, VA: ASCD, 145-150. 

Description: , ^ 

Placing students in situations where they -^ust thxnk does not 
•teach' thinking skills. To improve the proficiency of student 
thinking direct instruction of thinking skills is often needed. 
A framework for teaching critical think I tg skills is given with 
guidelines for teaching these skills. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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LlOl CX>OPEjRATIVE SCRIPTS FOR PAIRED LEARNING 
Source : 

Slavin, R.E. (1988)* Educational Psychology; Theory into 

Practice . Englewoad Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 192-194. 

Description: 

This strategy builds upon the traditional study strategy of 
studying with a friend. With Cooperative Scripts students work 
in pairs and take turns in the roles of recaller' and 
listener.* steps are explained. 



Ttie materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L102 STUDENT TEAMS ACHIEVEMENT DIVISIONS 
Source: 

Slavin, R.E. (1988). Educational Psychology ; Theory into 
Practice . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 395-398. 

Description: 

Steps for this cooperative learning method are given which 
include a regular cycle of teaching cooperative study in 
mixed-ability teams and quizzes followed by recognition or other 
rewards for teams whose members exceed their previous records. 
Research and practice have shown this strategy to be very 
effective . 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L103 RECIPROCAL TEACHING 

Slavin! R.E. (19B8) . Ft^ucational Psychology: — Theory into 
>-'actice . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 198-201. 

Description: ^. ^ -^i,,^ 

Reciprocal Teaching is a method for teaching metacognitive 
reading skills to students who are having comprehension problems 
Teachers can use this technique to help students improve such 
comprehension skills as learning to find main ideas and 
summarizing. Steps of the procedure are given with a sample 
dialogue of a teacher talking to his or her class. 



Tho materials provided in this training option have bee-i 
reprinted by pemission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L104 TEAM ASSISTED INDIVIDUALIZATION 
Source: 

Team Assisted Individualization: Cooperative Learning and 
Individualized Instruction in the Mainstreaxned Classroom. Robert 
E. Slavin; RASE 5(6), 33-42 (1984). 

Description: 

This cooperative learning technique is well known for 
accommodating the social and academic needs of mainstreamed math 
students. Research which supports its use is summarized and 
steps for implementing the technique are given. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L105 TEACHING EXPRESSIVE SKILLS HANDWRITING 
Source: 

Harsh, G.E., Price, B.J., & Smith, T.E.C. (1983). Teaching 
yiildly handicapped children . St. Louis: The C.V. Mosby Company, 
214-220. 

Description: 

This teaching option tells how to assess students* handwriting 
problems and how to improve their skills. Also included are 
iDodif ications for specific dissJsilities. 



The laaterials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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Li06 APPLICATIONS OF MATHEMATICS IN OTHER SUBJECT AREAS 
Source: 

Cavley, John F. (1985). "Applications of Mathematics in Other 
Subject Area-*** by Mahesh C. Sharsa, secondary School Mathematics 
for the Learnino Disabled . Aspen Publications, 

Description: . ^. x 

The purpose of the teaching option is to examine the question of 
what mathematical tools should the learning disabled student have 
to study other subjects that involve mathematical concepts. 
Academic and vocational areas are considered. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 15 
reprinted by permission of the pubaisher. All rights reserved. 
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LI 07 MATHEMATICS AND VOCATIONAL PREPAIUITION 
Source: 

CawIeYr J.F. (1985). Secondary school mathematics for the 
learning disabled . Rockville, MD: An Aspen Publication, 201- 
233. 

Description: 

This teaching option *ocuses on the vocational education of the 
learning disabled adolescent and stresses the development and 
iapleiaentation of comprehensive mathematics programs which meet 
the needs of vocational education. A list of important numerical 
and quantitative skills is given. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L108 FRACTIONS DECIMALS PERCENTAGES 
Source: 

Cavley, J.F. (1985). Secondary school aathematics for the 
learning disabled . Rockville, MD: An Aspen Publication, 115- 
149. 

Description: 

From a text on teaching math to secondary learning disabled 
students this chapter gives a scope and sequence of content in 
fractions decimals and percent and suggests teaching activities. 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L109 GEOMETRY CONCEPTS AND sriliS 

^r^°y;.^Av.abled. Rockville, MD: An Aspen Publication, 151 
177. 

Description: ,.-,c»>ina ootion is to demonstrate eoine 

I^^tSeTSaptatiS^ oHxiSing'^^aterials and methods that are 
SeeSd ?o ?each^o»etry to learning disabled students. 



■^;A^ll^^^itfo.%''^l rghtfreserved, 
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LI 10 ESTIMATING TEXT READABILITY 
Source • 

Fry e! <1977). Fry's readability graph: clarifications, 
validity, and extension to level 17. Jp^rnal ot m^^im, 243- 
252. (Pub: IRA) 

Often teachers become aware that one or aore students are poorly 
matched with their assigned reading materials. Using Fry's 
readability formula and graph may determine that text xs too 
difficult for a student to read. This teaching option presents 
both the simple-to-use formula and graph and an article by Fry 
clarifying and extending his technique. 



The naterials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by pln.ission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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LXia. MAHAGIHG TEE ASSIGKMEIIT 

SOURCE: wood, J.W. (1984). ^^ftptinq XPfitrMctipn tox tt\e 
i ^ainstrearo . Columbus: Charles E. Merrill Company. 
DE8CEIPT20MS «hen students display poor organization skills, 
teachers sometimes need to look at factors related to the 
assignments themselves as well as to student behavior. . ^ ^. 
Inappropriate behavior may be symptomatic of a poor fit with the 
assignment. This teaching activity gives teachers guidelines for 
looking at assignment directions, the difficulty level of 
assignments, and adapting assignments and materials. 

ftffMqninfint X^iT^^iPn^- Are directions stated in ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
students can understand them? Never assume that everyone «>ears 
or sees the directions? observe behavior at the beginning of the 
task. Make directions clear and simple. Present directions 
orally and visually. Have a selected place on the board for 
directions- Get total class attention before giving directions. 
Give directions one at a time Check student comprehension of 
directions. Encourage students to do a good job. 

Agffjqilffignt Pigfiff^HY? ^.^-1 14. 4:^^ a H«»nH4oannod student 

When an assignment seems too difficult for a handicapped scuaent, 

try one or more of the following: 

1. Reduce the amount of work. 

2. Adapt the assignment to reduce the difficulty. 

3. Break the task down into small sequential steps. 

4. Start teaching at the first step in a sequence of steps. 

5. I>o not assume that the handicapped has copied the assignment 

correctly. ^ 

6. Make copies of assignments for the week to give to the 

student and to the resource teacher. 

Adapting MpiqnmnXr 

1. Assess for the appropriate instructional ievei- 

2. Use feedback from the assessment to plan adaptations. 

3. use assignments as ongoing parts of all types of classwork. 

4. consistently modify teaching techniques and media. 

5. Relate all tasks to the assignment objectives. 

6. Make tasks sequential. 

7. Break assignments down into small increments. ....^ 
8 Use short, rather than long, practice periods for skills. 

9. Begin all assignments with a purpose? involve students. 

10. orient students to major points of the assignment. 

11. Announce when time for assignment is nearly completed, 

12. DO not punish handicapped students by having them complete 

work during break time or after school . 

Style? interests? lEP objectives? is it sequential? 

2 Does it insult students* dignity? • , -> 

3 Does it have several evaluation steps? Support materials? 
4! IS it compatible with teaching method, style, approach? 

The materials provided in this training option ^f^^^^^" ^ . 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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L112 ACCOMMODATIOKS FOR STTOEHTS WITS 0RCAKI2XTI0HAL PROBLEMS 

SOURCES ragen, S.A. , Graves, D. L. , & Tessier-Switlick, D. (ND) . 
promoting S uccessful Mainstream inq; — B^^son^t^Xe £^^gfT??^ 
AGComnodations for Learning Di sabled Students. Roclcville, MD; 
Montgomery County Public Schools. 

DSSCRIPTZOMS 

Often accomsiodations are necessary to enable learning disabled 
students to perform to the best of their abilities, and often 
poor organizational behavior is at the core of their disability. 
This teaching activity lists accommodations regular teachers have 
found to be effective with their learning disabled students and 
are either positive or neutral with their whole class. 

SUMMMty/anZDELZlIES S 

See teaching activity L112 for lists of accommodations in these 
areas : 

- All Subject Areas 

- Reading/Literature 

- Spelling/Writing 

- Social Studies/Science 

Accommodations which are the easiest for the teacher to implement 
are marked with an asterisk (*). 

All accommodations are recommended for all grade levels, unless 
marked "ELEMENTARY »» or "SECONDARY". 




The materials provided in this training option ^^^ve been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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M.13 PIAIH PAPER FOR WRITING 

source: Bauer, J. (1988). Plain paper for writing. Thg 
l^fi^dina Teacher. 483-484. 

OSSCRIPTIOHt Lines on primary paper may actually be a hindrance 
to some students. Giving students unlined paper for story 
writing may help them to express themselves more freely and worry 
less about being correct. This approach is discussed briefly, 
and teachers of the youngest students are encouraged to give it a 
try. 

StXMKARy/GUIOELINSS : 

This technique consists simply of having young children write 
stories on unlined paper for at least some of their assignments. 
See the teaching activity — the article by Bauer — for further 
discussion of the rationale. 




The materials provided in this training option ^^X^. ^ . 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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hXX4 TAPE RECORDERS POR DICTATIM6 IKAaiMATIVE STORIES 

SOURCE? Damon, B.L.P. (1988), Tape recorders for dictating 
imaginative stories. The Readi ng Teacher. 484-485. 

OESCRJPTIOHt This teaching activity recommends a technique for 
using tape recorders to motivate young students to express 
themselves. The approach minimizes the stress sometimes 
associated with writing and promotes students* sense of pride an 
their work. Steps are given. 

SUMMMtY/GUXDSLIHES : 

1. Student selects an action picture, or draws an action 
picture. 

2. Student reflects on what is happening, with the teacher 
prompting for who, where, when, what is going on, why, what wall 
happen and why,- if prompting is necessary. 

3. student tells his or her story into the tape recorder, which 
should he in a private part of the room. 

4. Student listens to the story for pleasure. 

5. Teacher, or other qualified adult, listens to story and 
writes it as stated. 

6. Student and teacher edit the story together, changing such 
features as sentence beginnings, deleting excessive and 
then » s , and deleting repetitions. 

7. Teacher, or other qualified adult, rewrites or types the 
final version. 

8. student reads the story to teacher and then to others or into 
the tape recorder to be shared later. 

9. Optional: Teacher may add student stories to class reading 
program. 

**** The benefit to student's self-esteem is enormous! **** 

**** The instructional value of making this kind of speaking- 
listening-writing-reading connection is enormous! **♦* 



ERIC 



The materials provided in this training option have been 
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L1I5 TEACHING LI8TENIH6 SKXIJ«8 

80C«iSs Forster, P., & Doyle, B.A. (1989). Teaching listening 
skills to students with attention deficit disorders. T.e^Phiiiq 
Exceptional Children. 20-22. 

DESCRI^ZOMs A problem of many students, particularly those said 
to have attention deficit disorders, is that they must learn to 
focus and maintain attention so that they can develop academic 
skills. This teaching activity is a step-by-step method of 
teaching secondary students to listen for key elements. The 
method ties in with current events instruction. 

Prepare Materials , consisting of a taped newscast, an outline 
frame, such as the following, and a quiz where students will 
demonstrate their recall based on use of the tape and outline 

frame. 

Topic: weather 

Main idea: 
Details: 

Topic; Medic are Spending 

Main idea: 

Details: 

Vocabulary/New Idea: 
Topic: California 
Main idea: 
Details: 

Vocabulary/New Idea: 



etc. 



Establish a purpose , which involves telling students that the 
lessons are designed to help improve their listening skills and 
tlieir knowledge of c\irrent events. 

9rq?ni^^ prelistenina by demonstrating the use ^"^^i"^ 
frame that accompanies the tape and making sure they know the 
necessary vocabulary. 

Present the T,isteninq ^xe rcise. students listen auJ J^^^^e notes. 
Clarify by answering students* questions and providing necessary 
background information. ^ w 

RecaDitulate. Students are asked to reconstruct the broadcast 
frOT memory, without use of outline notes, while teacher writes 
notes on board. Comparison is made with outline notes, 
gj^gaxi^^- Students uictate summary of ne%^ broadcast; teacher 

records . ^ 
Evaluate . Give quiz. Correct it orally without penalty for poor 
spelling, etc. Discuss unclear points. Chart individual 
progress. Compare outlines with quizzes, noting any areas that 
would benefit from re-teaching. 




The materials provided in this training option have been ^67 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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LAR6E GROUP PRESENTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 

SOURCE: Soofclet Sacttons: "Lecttfres/Lorge-Group Prosentaltons. ond Discussions' pp. if- 12 
In teetures/Lergft Group Presontotfons, Dtscusstons, Peer Tutoring, tndtvidufilizfng tnstrucifon. 
Uomlng Centans and Group Projects", o Pooklel tnThfi Solution BqpK: A Sutde tP nBSSrPOm 
dttUaifift by Rfindon Sprtck. SRA 1971. 

DESCRIPTION: Approfiches to msnQglng Isrge group )ec' res end discussions 
include using questions for active Involvement^ visual aids, and appropriate 
pacing. These approaches are described and suggestions for dealing with 
misbehavior, such as clarifying rules, are discussed. 



SUntlARY: 

Here are some suggestions for effective large group presentations: 

1. Seer the length of session to the age and attention span of the group. Primary 
grades: 1-15 minutes, elementary : 5-30 minutes, secondary: may depend on 
class members. 

2. Use questions to keep students actively involved In lesson and to determine if 
students are listening. 

3. Use visual diagrams (like flowcharts) to help students see relationships 
between concepts. 

4. Vary your presentation style. Break your presentation with a joke, a stretch 
time, etc. 

5. Keep your presentation moving. 

6. If some students misbehave, praise those who are behaving. 

7. Stay calm. 

8. Use a variety of activities: discussions, individual projects, small group 
projects in addition to large group activities. 
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STRUCTURINB INDEPENDENT WORK 



SOURCE: Excerpt from Oooklol: Small-Group Inslruclton and Independent Seatwork. Booklet In 
Th> ctn1ut4on Boftif A Guide tft riftftsronm DiscioHne by Randall SpriCk, SRA 1 97 1 . 

DESCRIPTiDN: Independent seetwork is e much used instructional option for e 
whole class or n^ixed with sn^ell group work, but some students* mishehevior 
during independent work can detract from instruction. Suggestions are given for 
managing student behavior while they are working on their own. 



SUMMARY: In the booklet are outlined five steps to remember in planning 
seatwork. In addition, six possible classroom arrangements are pictured. 

Step 1. Make sure work assigned is at an appropriate instructional level. 

Step 2. Prepare cushion activities for those who finish work early. 

Step 3. Design procedures that allow students to ask questions about their 
work . For example, students can signal the teacher by putting their 
open books at en angle on their desks, or put their questions in a 
specially designed question box. 

Step 4. Design and discuss rules for seetwork time. 

Step 5. Give instructions on any worksheets before beginning the session. 
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iNDIVIDUALiZED PROGRAMHtNG 
SOURCE: Excerpt (pp. 122-125) from chopter 4 in J. worell and C. n. Ntlson, nanaqlng 

liMttnietlftnel Pmhlftms A Cbsb Studu Wmicbaftle 1974. AlSO OKCtrpt (pp. t5-20) from book G in 
Jhft Sftlutian Bnnlf- A Suida tn nnftgronm DisHnlinft by g^ndall Sorick 5RA, 1971. 

DESCRiPTiON: Academic restructuring may help some students Improve their 
doss behavior. Individualization is one viray to tailor instruction to the 
student's needs. Some suggestions are given for designing individual work that 
can make the process efficient and effective. 

SUriMARV: 

After assessing student abilities, analyzing the task, and writing 
behavioral objectives for individual assignments, follow these guidelines: 

1. Have a clear set of goals for students. 

2. Match materials to the student. Choose work that can be completed 

Independently. 

3. Use of variety of presentation modes and materials. Bo beyond 

worksheets to filmstrips, tape recorders, and self-made materials. 

4. Use materials that can be scored or tested objectively. 

5. Develop a checking system that can be used by teacher and student. 

6. Design a reinforcement component if necessary. 

7. Provide a peer-tutor if needed. (See B28 USING PEERS TO ATTAIN 

EDUCATIONAL GOALS) 

8. Allow proper amount of time: 15 minutes for primary, longer for older 

students. 
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INCREASING ATTENTIVENESS, DECREASING 
WITHDRAWAL 

SOURCE: ChOpler 2 in M.S. Swift «nd G Spivack, AUemative Teaching Stratftgies Hs\D\ntf 

BehOYlorangTrQu&lgd Chlldrgn Achlave i975. 

DESCRIPTION: Students cct inattentive end withdrawn for physical, 
sUuettonal, and emotional reasons. Strategies for encouraging such students 
Include: relating assignments to the student's Interests, giving short, clear 
Instructions, responding to and rewarding attending behaviors, and Involving the 
student In the task by self-recording activities and attending behaviors. 

SUMMARY: 

Some strategies for Increasing student attention are: 
To get student's attention: 

—Pause after asking question, look at different students before 
celling on anyone. 

—Call on students In a random order. Let them know that you may 
call on anyone. 

— Create a level of uncertainty by asking what would happen next or 

how will something end. 

— Move closer to Inattentive student. 

—Point out in his/her book while continuing to talk to class. 

—Alert the student what to listen for. 

—Alert the student that he/she will be called on. 

—Give short, clear instructions. 

To keep student's attention: 

—Break long assignments into short tasks. Ask ro see intermediate 
products. 

— Gradually lengthen '.onger work sessions. 

— Use manipulativfc materials when possible. 

—Involve the student in a special role or task. 

—Use praise to indicate success in attending or improvement of 

attention. 

--Talk to student privately about good attending behavior. 

—Have student record his/her own efforts to attend. 

—Have student record length of time needed to complete assignments. 
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MEETING NEEDS OF RESTLESS, SOCIAUY 
OVERINVOLVED STUDENT 

SOURCE: Choptor 10 tn M.S. Swift and 6. Splvock, Alternative Tgaching Strateples. Helotno 

BfthjuHorallyTmuhlft CMldTftn Aghieve 1075. 

DESCRIPTION: Some strotegles tshl have proven effective with restless 
students include: l.) legitimizing energy release, 2.) clarifying end articulating 
teacher expectations, 3.) signaling the student inseverel ways, 4.) selective use 
of attention, 5.) reprimanding, 6.) using physical placement in the classroom, 7.) 
capitalizing on social motivation by Involving tho student in group activities, 8.) 
using student self-monitoring techniques, and 9) contracting. Steps are outlined 
for each of these strategies. 

SUMMARY: STRATESIES FOR RESTLESS STUDENTS: 
Provide energy release: 

—Ignore as an initial response (See 6 18 Praise 6ood Behavior and Ignore Bod 

Behovior). 

—Include skits, stories than Involve movement and noisemaking. Provide a stretch 
break. 

—Give restless student Jobs around the class that Involve movement like bending 
out papers or taking attendance. 
Clarify the problem: 

—Discuss the situation with student. Give your impression and find out how 
student perceives his/her behovior in a specific situation. 
—Have student write wby he/she acts e certain way. 

Other strategies: 

-»Pratse student when he/she starts to comply. For example, comment on o 
student's getting a book out or is on the correct page. Attend to appropriete 
behavior. 

—Use soft and personal reprimands. 

—Use mild punishment such as writing student s name on board and morking 
disruptive incidents. 

—Use physical placement in the class. Seat two disruptive students together and 
reward one and the other may learn alsc. Temporarily isolate disruptive student 
with independent work. 

..0gplt5lt2e on social motivation by allowing student to tutor classmates, 
providing projects to do, and oliowing stude*it to voice opinions in group 
discussions. 



-ffi^AF-lnttftwU for thi Study of Exctptlewt Chttdrtn end Youlh 
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TEACHER VERBAL STRATEGIES 



SOURCE: Article tilled Teoching Hendicepped Children with Attention ProPlems. Teecher Vermel 
Strategies Hake a Difference: in Tftg>pht«^ gxceotinnai Children. Spring 1986. 



DESCRIPTION: Several strategies have been proven effective in increasing 
attention and decreasing disruptive behavior with special populations. These 
strategies involve teacher presentation factors, like pace of delivery end verbal 
cues« as well as related reinforcement. 



SUMMARy: 

Here are some techniques that have been shown to be effective in helping 
students pay better attention: 

1. Increase pace of the lesson. 

2. Ask as many drill questions as possible.for student responses 

3. Ask for repetitions of correct answers. 

4. Use specific rather than general praise for good behavior. 

5. If a student can't answer, cue the response by pointing out important 

features, giving hints, or modelling the correct responses. 
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CONTINGENCY CONTRACTING 

SOURCE: Folder containing several readings on contingency conlracls. Includes book: How to Use 
Contingency Contracting in the Classroom Oy Lloyd Homme (i 973), and readings. 'Contract 
Teaching" by R. tt. Wllcon and I. 8. GomOrell and "Contracting Guide". 

DESCRIPTION: Contingency contracting Involves developing written 
ogreements between teecher and student regarding behavioral goals and the 
rewards that will be delivered for etteinnnent of the goals. Exanfiples and 
strategies for contracting are provided. 

SUntlARV: 

RULES FOR CONTRACTS: 

1. Payoff should be Innmediate. 

2. Initial contracts should call for and reward small steps. 

3. Reward frequently with small amounts. 

4. Reward accomplishment rather than obedience. 

5. Reward the performance after if occurs. 

6. Be fair. Both sides of the contract "If you do Y, I will do X" must 
be of relatively equal weight 

7. Be clear. 
6. Be honest. 

9. Be positive. NOT "I will not do X, if you do Y^ 
10. Be systematic. 

STEPS FOR C0NTRACTIN6: 

1. Select one or two behaviors to work on first. 

2. Describe behaviors so that they can be observed and counted. 

3. Identify rewards that will help provide motivation to do well. 

4. locate people who can help to keep track of the behavior and who 
can give out rewards (e.g. aids, social worker, special ed. teacher). 

5. write the contract clearly. 

6. Collect the data. 

7. Adjust the contract if there is no improvement. 

8. Rewrite contract monthly whether or not there is improvement. 

9. Continue to monitor, adjust, and rewrite until there 
is improvement. 

10, Select another behavior to work on. 
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MOTIVATION 

SOURCE: en>Phy« J. SoCioHZtng Students' nottVOtion to leom in Advances tn mntivfttmn and 
^gMBvftmftnt gnhftne<nffmM<wtiftn Valume 5 (pp 181 -2 10). JAI Press . 

DESCRIPTION: MotlvQtion to leom can be described as student attention to 
lessons and engagement In academic learning tasics in ciassroooms. Strategies 
to help Increase student motivation are presented in two categories: 
1.) strategies to establish motivation to learn and, 2.) strategies taht capitalize 
on existing Intrinsic motivation in order to make the academic tasks more 
enjoyable for students. 

SUnrtARY: 

Here are some examples of strategies for motivating students: 
Tap the student's Interests by: 

—Showing enthusiasm. Teachers can model attitudes by showing how 

assignments interest him/her. 
—Make abstract concepts more personal, concrete, or familiar. 
—Provide feedback that is quick, clear, specific, and constructive. 
'Nice work on that project!" 



Make the taeks enjoyable by: 



—Allow Students to interact wiU: the lesson and materials as much 
as possible. Include activities such as projects, experiments, 
simulation, end role play. 

—Try to present lesson like a game or inclu'Je features such as 
challenges, puzzles, suspense, and problem solving. 
—Allow students to work together in pairs or smell groups (See B25 
Cooperative learning). 

Motivation con be affected by general classroom atmosphere: 

—Give students assignments appropriate to their abilities and 
encourage them to tru. 

—Provide assignments ihql iiove a purpose and relate the purpose to 
student experiences. 
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SETTINB GOALS FOR STUDENTS 

SOURCE: BDOklot Ch&pter 'SMttng Qosls for Student Behovior* in Ignoring nisPehsvlor end 
Setting Goats for Student Behevlor, e booklet in T^e Solution Book a Sutde m Claggroom &1seialin# 
byRendell Srrlck. SRA 1971. 

DESCRIPTION: Goal setting is a way to help a teacher keep on track with 
students by planning ahead end having a strategy in mind when misbehavior 
occurs. Four steps for goal -setting are outlined. 

SUnnARY: 

FOUR BASIC STEPS \H SETTING GOALS FOR STUDENT BEHAVIOR: 

1 Determine what academic and/or social coals each student should focus on. 

This should he done every month so that if a goal is achieved, a new goal can he 
established. 

2 Put priorities on goals. 

It may be impossible to achieve every goal and some students will need more 
help than others to achieve their goals. Therefore, the teacher needs to 
determine which goals should receive the most time and energy. 

> 

3 Communicate the goal or goals to each student. 

As much as possible, students should know what the teacher feels they need to 
work on. 

4 Involve thf fittjfjents in goel sett ing so that theu learn to set QOels for 
ihen^selves. 

Have students discuss goels that they would like to achieve. Help them to decide 
if it is long term or short term. Then have them identify a weekly or monthly 
classroom goal and give them feedback on their efforts. 
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L125 STRATEGIES TO I'-QREASE INVOLVEMENT 
source: 

Think-Pair-Share materials are from the Howard County Teacher 
Education Center, Southern Area* Every Pupil Responds materials 
are from the Reading center. University of Maryland. (Both are 
public domain.) 

Description: 

Students* academic success is often related to the amount of 
active involvement they have in the classroom. Use of effective 
questioning techniques can increase their active responding. 
This teaching activity presents two techniques for increasing 
participation; these techniques are: Think-Pair-Share and Every 
Pupil Responds. 




The materials provided in this training option have been 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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Behavior Strategies In ttie Expert Syst^ Knowledge Base 



Below is a listing of the strategies that may be recommended t>y the Behaviof Strategy Selector. 
Follow this listing are one-page summaries of eacAy strategy. 

B1 Principles Of Reinforcement 

BZ Changing ClKsroom Environment To Meet Student tMeeds 
B3 Managing Surface Behavior 
B4 Time Out 

B5 increasing Positive InteractiorK 
B6 Ten Steps To Good D^ipllne 
B7 Effective Punishment 
BB Ljuge Qrot4> Presemat^ns And Discussions 
B9 Structuring Ind^aendem Work 
BIO Token Reinforconent Techniques 
B11 Estat)lishing Classroom Rules 
B12 Teacher Vert»l Strategies 
B13 Conflict Resolution 
B14 Reducing ^ess Of Students In Conflict 
B15 Conting«icy Contracting 
B16 Preventhre Discipline In Early Childhood 
B17 Qroiq? Contingency 

B18 Praise Qood Dehavlor And ^nore Bad Behavior 

B19 Setting Goals For Students 

620 S^ Monitoring AciKiemk: Progress 

B21 Student Self Monitoring B^avtor 

B22 Conferencing With Students And Parent 

B23 Attending To Student Feelings 

B24 Observing Behavior 

B25 Strategies For Cooperative teaming 

B26 Let Elementary Students Choose Their Reward 

B27 Using Peers to Attain Educational Goals 

B28 Changing Disruptive Behavior 

B29 IndivitHjatized Programming 

B30 improving Social Detk^ 

B31 Improving Student Motivation 

B32 Practk^ng Positive Reinforcement 

B33 Communication Strategy 

B34 Increasing Atlentiveness - Decreasing Withdrawal 

B35 Meeting The Needs Of The Restless. Socially Over Involved Sludent 

B36 Soctai ^HIs Strategies 

B37 SeH Control Training 

B38 School Home Motivation 

B39 Organizing Playtimes For Primary Students 

B40 Skill Streaming For Adolescents 

B41 Respof^eCost 

B42 Let Secondary Students Choose Their Reward 
B43 Teaching Social Communication Skills 
B44 Learning Stattons 
B45 Grading 

B46 Managing The Assignment 
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B47 AccommcKJations For Students With Organizationat Problems 

B49 Think Pair Share 

BSO Social Curriculum Analysts 

851 Problem Solving 

B53 Five Teaching Strategies For Social Effectiveness Training 

B54 Think Aloud 
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51 PRINCIPLES OF REINFORCEMENT 

SOURCE: Booklet "Effective Reinforcement" in The Solution Book a G-j1de to Classroom 
piseipTinB by Randall Sprlcfi, SRA. 1 97 1 , Article by J. W. Tewney, D. tl. Middlelon, end PT. 
CegelkO. " Behavior HodlfiCOtiOn or not... Teaching F>frftntlQr.a! Children . Winter 1973. 

DESCRIPTION: Behavior modif icotion techniques include reinforcement of 
desired student behavior. A broed overview of effective reinforcement is 
provided with classroom examples and some steps to follow in the use of social 
activity, end tangible reinforcers. Also included is a reading describing what 
behavior modification is and is net. 

SUMMARY: 

Guidelines' 

Reinforce students who are doing it e right way. 

When a misbehaving student begins to behave, reinforce. 

Provide fun activities for the entire class. 

Provide fun activities for a student who has improved in behavior 
or academics 

BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION IS NOT: 

punishment, 
M&M's for all. 
Inconsistent, 
expensive, 
a dependency, 
a one shot effort, 
or highly complex 

BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION IS: 

on efficient technique for improving a student's social 
and academic behavlcr. 
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B2 CHANGING CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT TO MEET STUDENT 
NEEDS 

SOURCE: Excerpt of text beginning page 1 1 1 continuing pages 117- 119 in M.M. Kerr and Nelson, 
strategies fr-Mflnaglng Behavior Prohlftmg in the Clossroom. 1963. 



DESCRIPTION: Assessing classrooms and making small changes in physical 
settings can modify some student behaviors alone or in combination with other 
management strategies. An environmental checklist is provided to help teachers 
analyze their use of space. 



SUMMARY: 

CHECKLIST- (see attached) Use this as a guide to plan space In your 
classroom. 

Also consider conditions thai may affect students: 

Noise, Temperature, Lighting, other physical factors 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS: 

1. Use tape to mark student areas. 

2. Use a signaling device. Some kind of "I need help" sign that 
will get teachers' attention without talking out or getting out of 
seat, (see example in booklet) 

SUG6HSTI0NS FOR INTERMEDIATE TEACHERS: 

1, Mark traffic patterns on floor to help with transitions. 

2. Post rules clearly. 
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B2 com. PHVSICAL PLAN CHECKLIST 

Directions: Ask yourself these questions about your clessroom's 
physical plan: * means yes, - means no, ? means help Is needed. 
Doorway: 

Clearly marked so that visitors can find it. 

Has an envelope/pod/pencil for messages for others so that they win not have to interrupt 

class. 

has plenty of room just inside for children to line up. without knocking things 

Walls: 

Displays are at students' eye level. 

Displays either offer entertainment teach or provide classroom information. 

Students' woric art are displayed. 

Blackboards are located within students' visual range. 

Schedule for daily and nondaily activities is posted written so that students con read it 

Written in no more than 30-minute time blocks is current. 

Some walls are clean for visual "rest." 

Chipping point and malfunctioning electrical outlets hove been reported. 

Fun^iture: 

Each student's desk is the correct size. 

Each student's desk is arranged so that the student can see and participate readily in 

seatwork 

activities teacher presentations chalkboard lessons. 

Each student has own desk. 

Each student's desk is organized for ready access to materials and supplies. 

Desks are in their best arrangement for pupil activities You can move easily from one 

desk to another . 

There are other types of room furniture, carpets, etc. so that students are not always 

seated in their desks. 
Students are seated with other children with whom they can work successfully. 

Storage: 

Instructional materials are stored so .hat you can find anything within 10 minutes 

. Materials are stored in a logical order and place. 

Student records are kept in a convenient orderly place. 



Other concerns: 
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B3 MANAGING SURFACE BEHAVIOR 



SOURCE: "Managing Surface Behavior of Children in School" Oy NJ. Long and R.G. Newman. 
Article beginning on page 308 of Long, Morse and Newman's Conflict in the classmom (3rd edition). 



DESCRIPTION: Four mojor eltemolives to punishing misDehevlor are 1) 
permitting, 2) tolerating, 3) interfering, and 4) preventive planning. The goal is 
to find the right combination of techniques for each student. Guidelines are 
given for how end when to use these techniques. 

SUMMARY: Here are some examples of techniques to manage behavior: 

1. PERMITTING- State clearly what behavior Is allowed for particular tasks. 

2. TOLERATING- Expect some mistakes from novices. 

3. INTERFERING- Several ways to interfere are: 

-Planned ignoring 
-Stand close to disrupter 
-Use of humor 

-Provide extra help with difficult assignments 
-Have student leave area for a few minutes 

4. PREVENTION- Establish routines and classroom procedures. 
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B4 TIME OUT 

SOURCE: Part of Chapter 5, 'Description of Disruptive Behavior", pages 131-134 in M. M. Kerr 
and C. n. Nelson, strategies for Managing Behavior Probtems in the Classroom 1983 Chapter 7, 
Time out procedures" in Alberto, P. A. & Troutman, A. C. (1986). AnoKed behavior anatysis for 
teaehnrs 9nd griltion (pp. 248-253). ColunfibUS, OH: Merrill. 



DESCRIPTION: Time-out, a widely used behavior management strategy, gives a 
misbehaving student time-out from positive reinforcement. Three different 
types of time-out : ignoring (nonseclusionary), contingent observation 
(exclusionary), and seclusionary are described and guidelines are provided for 
their use. 



SUMMARY: 



1. IGNORING- Teacher gives a time-out by turning away or averting eyes 
during misbehavior. This is most effective when a student inappropriately tries 
to gain teacher attention. 

2. CONTINGENT OBSERVATION- Student is removed to sit and watch quietly 
before returning to group. 

3. SECLUSIONARY- Student is removed from instructional area to the back of 
the room, or study carrel. This technique should be used for serious disruptive 
or aggressive behavior and after consulting supervisor and parent. 



CAUTION: With any time-out procedure it is important to keep accurate 
records of time and behaviors and to provide positive rewards for good behavior. 
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B 5 INCREASING POSITIVE INTERACTIONS 



SOURCE: Excerpt from book. p. 93 In li. H. Kerr end C. n. Nelson stratftgies for Wanftgtng 
Bfthtivlgr Problams In the nassroom Columbus. QH. nernil. Sooklet In Th8 SolUtlOn SOPK: A Sultfe 
tp Clflfisrpom DisclnHne py Rendol) SpriCh, SRA. 1971. 

DESCRIPTION: The leocher Is 8 very important person in the life of the 
student. This training option gives teachers concrete ways to focus on the 
strengths of their students. The usual outcome of this approach is that 
students* behavior improves and more learning occurs. 



SUHMARY: Here are some steps to help you look at your interactiori with 
students: 

1. Tape record 30 minutes of your interactions with students during a 

particularly difficult period. 

2. After class, listen to the tape and count the number o7 positive and 

negative interactions that occurred. A ratio of 3 positive 
comments to 1 negative comment could be a goal. 

3. Think about the effects of your nonverbal signals (winks, glares, 

smiles, etc.) 

4. Listen to see if your praise matches student behavior. Do they get 

more or less praise with more or less effort? 

5. Listen to see if your praise seems sincere. 

6. Listen to see if you vary the words you use to praise. A good 

technique is to describe the behavior you are pleased with. 

7. See if you distribute your negative and positive interactions fairly. 

8. Develop a plan for improving the quality of your interactions with 

students. 
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B 6 TEN STEPS TO GOOD DISCIPLINE 

SOURCE: Ton Steps to Good Discipline' by Williom Giosser (1977) in Tnrtnu'5 PduCBtlgn. 
NovemPer-December, 1977, pp 61-63. 

DESCRIPTION: The ten step program that Blesser describes as 'constructive, 
no-nonsense, non-punitive ' is celled -Reality Therapy' and is a school-wide 
approach to dealing with discipline problems. The ten steps are described and 
general suggestions of: be personal, refer to present behavior, do not use value 
Judgments, plan alternatives, be committed, don't accept excuses, do not punish, 
and never give up, are provided. 



SUflMARV: The first 7 steps can be instituted by teachers. The last 3 steps 
need to be coordinated with building administration and parents. The steps are: 

1. Take quiet time to analyze an ongoing discipline problem. Make a list of 

what you do in response to it. Be honest. 

2. Analyze your response list. Don't continue with the responses that aren't 

SUCCGSSf Ul * 

3 Plan a better tomorrow. Have a positive attitude toward the student. 
4. Ask the student, "Whet are you doing?'. When the answer contains the 

behavior then ask the student, "Please stop". 
5 Have a short conference. Ask the student the question in step 4 again and 

add -Is it against the rules?" and "What should you be doing?". Expect 

appropriate behavior. Convey warmth and firmness. 
6. Repeat step 5 end add "We have to work this out". Make a plan with the 

student that is short-term, specific and simple. 
7 Give the student a time-out. This may be as a result of your plan in step 6. 
e' Accept no excuses. Have the student do In -School Suspension and make a 

plan to return to class. Obtain parent permission if for more than one 

day. 

9. Have parents take child home to return the next day. 

10. Refer the stuttent to another agency. 
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B 7 EFFECTIVE PUNISHMENT 

SOURCE: Booklet: Ef feclWe Puntshmonl .0 booklet tn Bft f i OlUttQn RffftK A Rulilf tfi rinsnrPOm 
Dl«a:lBllr» by Randall Spiick. SRA 1971. 

DESCRIPTION: A punisher reduces the likelihood Ihel e behavior will reoccur. 
Punishment can change student behavior quickly, but there are some drevirbecks. 
These drawbacks ere explained and guidelines for the effective use of 
punishment are given. 



SUrinARY: 

SUIDEtlNES FOR EFFECTIVE USE OF PUNISHMENT: 

1. Punishment must change the behavior. 

2. Punishments must be accompanied by a plan for rewarding successes. 

3. Punishments should always be implemented calmly. 

4. Punish only a few, carefully chosen behaviors. 

5. Be consistent in punishment, 

PUNISHMENT STRATEGIES: 

Time out- see B 4 or back up materials for B 7. 
Owing time- student pays back time after school or during free-time 
Cost contingency- fines as part of a point system. (See B 41 or metenals for 
B 7 ) 

Sending notes to parents- easy to use, should be balanced with positive 

notes on occasion. 
Sending students to principal or counselor- OK if not overused 

CAUTIONS: Punishment may become rewarding in itself. Punishment may 
cause undo fear and anxiety. Consider alternatives like "^^^'I^S J^^^f^^^^^^ 
student, ignoring misbehavior, and reinforcing students who are behaving (See B 

IB). 
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e 8 LARGE GROUP PRESENTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 

SOURCE: Booklel Socttons. 'Leclures/Lorge-Droup PresenteUons. end Oiscusslor.s" pp 11-12 
in "LoclurBs/Lorgt Brmip Presenlotlons, Discussions. Poor Tutoring. Individualizing inslniction. 
L«eming Centsrs end &rt)up Pro)scts% o Pooklet in Thg SPlUtlon BQPff A Guide to Clflssroom 
IJlSCialtoEL fty Rondoll Sprlck. SRA 1971. 

DESCRIPTION: Approeches to managing large group lectures and discussions 
include using questions for active involvement, visual aids, and appropriate 
pacing. These approaches are described and suggestions for dealing with 
misbehavior, such as clarifying rules, are discussed. 



SUMMARY: 

Here ere some suggestions for effective large group presentations: 

1. Bear the length of session to the age and attention span of the group Primary 
grades: 1-15 minutes, elementary : 5-30 minutes, secondary: may depend on 
class members. 

2. Use questions to keep students actively involved in lesson and to determine if 
students are listening. 

3. Use visual diagrams (like flowcharts) to help students see relationships 
between concepts. 

4. Vary your presentation style. Break your presentation with a joke, a stretch 
time, etc. 

5. Keep your presentation moving. 

6. If some students misbehave, praise those who are behaving. 

7. Stay calm. 

6. Use a variety of activities: discussions, individual projecv.. smell group 
projects in addition to large group activities. 
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B 9 STRUCTURING INDEPENDENT WORK 

SOURCE: Excorpl from booklet: Smoll-Sroup Instruction and Indopondent Seatwork. Booklet \n 

JhP> Sftlutian gnnlf- A fiiilrtu <ft nuesmnm Riitgintlnti by t^OndOtl SprtCk, SRA t971. 

DESCRIPTION: Independent seatwork is e much used instructional option for e 
whole class or mixed with small group work, but some stuients* misbehavior 
during independent work can detract from instruction. Suggestions are given for 
managing stucent behavior while they are working on their own. 



SUMMARY: In the booklet are outlined five steps to remember in planning 
seatwork. In addition, siK possible classroom arrangements are pictured. 

Step 1. Make sure work assigned is at an appropriate instructional level. 

Step 2. Prepare cushion activities for those who finish work early. 

Step 5. Design procedures that allow students to ask questions about their 
work . For example, students can signal the teacher by putting their 
open books at an angle on their desks, cr put their questions in a 
specially designed question box. 

Step 4. Design and discuss rules for seatwork time. 

Step 5. Give instructions on any worksheets before beginning the session. 
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B 10 TOKEN REINFORCEMENT TECHNIQUES 

SOURCE: Book: Tfti.i>n g^lnf arc^m^nt Tftchninugs by H M. Wftlkor ond N K. Buckloy. 1974 
Chooter 3, pp. 29-45 contotns most usMtil tnfonnation. 

DESCRTTION: The goel of using token reinforcement is to improve the child's 
learning end performance within the regular classroom setting. A system of 
exchanging tangible rewards for appropriate student hehavior can he instituted 
and maintained relatively easily. This teaching option contains a description of 
how to use a token reinforcement system. 

SUMMARY: Here are the procedures for setting up a token economy . These 
procedures are outlined in more depth in chapter 3. 

A. Specify which behaviors should he reinforced: 
Specify quality as well as quantity; 

Gradually make chunks of behavior necessary to 
earn reinf orcer bigger; 

Start with daily and move to weekly reinforcements. 

B. Identify end select appropriate relnforcers: 
Include those available and those needing purchase; 
Involve students in the selection; 

Change reinforcement list often. 

C. Establish wage and price system: 
Price items at cost; 

Match work time to cents: a guideline is 5 cents/hour work; 
Match token to cents; 
Match token to time. 

D. Select and use tokens: 

Choose for ease ond convenience - chips, cords; 
Combine tokens with praise; 
Don't haggle with students. 
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B \ 1 ESTABLISHiN6 ClASSROOH RULES 

SOURCE: Curwin. R. L. & Mfindlsr, A. N. (1994). High Stondards for EffocUve DiscipHne. 

Efluctttlgnfll LeadfirshlD, p. 75-76. 

DESCRIPTION: Student off-task behavior resuUs In an estimated I5-25JI loss 
in Instructional time. Both students and teachers function best when limits and 
expectations are clearly defined. Six elements of the social contract (rule- 
making) between students and teachers are outlined. 

SUnriARV: 

"Developed Jointly by the teacher and students, eociol 
contract is connposed of rules and consequences that describe 
acceptable and unacceptable classroom behavior.' (p.75) Six elements 
of this contract are: 

1. Flag niltt. Th8$o ere minimum stondords set by tho toochor wUhout nogoliotlon. An 
example is 'Use polite longusge. No sweertng.' 

2. Nsgotleble rules. Rules thot teacher end students decide together to edopt. Teecners need 
to Polonce student input with need for order in the dessroom. 

y Consequenett. Teechers detenr^ine consequences without student input. Consequences 
Should be mild teodln9 to serious, instrvctionol rather than pwilttve, end natural and logical 
extensions of the niles. Positive consequences should be included to reward good oehavior 

4. Rules for the teacher. Students may be more committed to rules set for them when they 
have limited input on standards for teachers. Teachers do not have to accept any rules that 
compromise their position. Exemplen of rules for teachers are; "Teachers will return written work 
within 3 days * or "Teacher will not yell at students in front of their classmates." 

5. Student-developed rules for etudente. This includes student input into making rules and 
consequences. 

6. A vote to determine which rules to enforce. All rules (except for flag rules) ore 
voted on by the class end must be accepted by 75% of the students. 
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6 12 TEACHER VERBAL STRATEGIES 



SOURCE: Articlo tilled Twching Handicapped Children with Attention Problems: Teacher verbal 
Strategies Make a Difference: «n Tonf^hiny Exrentiotwi Children. Spring 1986 



DESCRIPTION: Several stretegies have been proven effective in increasing 
attention and decreasing disruptive behavior with special populations. These 
strategies Involve teacher presentation factors, like pace of delivery and verbal 
cues, as well as related reinforcennent. 



SUMHARY: 

Here are some techniques that have been shown to be effective in helping 
students pay better attention: 

1. Increase pac5 of the lesson. 

2. Ask as many drill questions as possible.for student responses 

3. Ask for repetitions of correct answers. 

4. Use specific rather than generol praise for good behavior. 

5 If a student can't answer, .ue the response by pointing out important 
features, giving hints, or modelling the correct responses. 
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B 13 CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

SOURCE: Public domoin curriculum guide 

DESCRIPTION: Learning about conflict mey help students menage their own 
problems. Conflict can be presented as a part of personal and world situations 
with the goal of understanding the nature of constructive problem solving. Some 
example activities are presented. 

SUnnARY: 

Conflict resolution lessons and activities ore provided for these topics: 

1. Types of conflict. 

2. Levels of conflict. 

3. Sources of conflict. 

4. Escalation of conflict. 

5. Resolving conflict. 

6. Understanding feelings about conflict. 

7. Assertiveness. 

Consult accompanying materials for detailed lesson plans. 
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B 14 REDUCING STRESS OF STUDENTS IN CONFLICT 

SOURCE: 4-poge xeroxed copy of on orlicle by E Duffner. N J long, ond S A Fogen, inlUfi 

gfllnian.Foii i579, 

DESCklFTION: Students* behavior can be especially difficult to manege when 
they are in crisis or under stress. The article provided suggests eight 
strategies a teacher con use to help students cope with emotional stresses. 

sunnARV: 

Here ere some strategies to help a student deal with stress. 

1. Labelling ond Bccepting feelings. The teacher con look beyond angry or 
withdrawn behavior and try to label and support the student s feelings. 

2. Redirecting feelings Into occeptoble behavior. Teacher con suggest 
oppropriate school outlets like art, sports, dance, drama, or creative writing. 

3. Lowering school pressure. Teocher con lower requirements or deadlines 
tempororily to eese student's ocademic pressure. 

4. Completing one tosk ot o time. Assist the student in reducing o task to 
0 manageable unit of work. Give student a concrete task that you think he/she 
could master for o confidence builder 

5. Accepting disappointment ond failure. Help student to deal with 
reality in disappointments and point our lessons learned 

6. Helping less fortunate students. Arrange peer-tutoring of less 
tortunate or younger students. (See B27- Peer Tutoring.) 

7 Helping the student seek professional help. When stress seems to b€ 
chronic or overwhelming to a student, it may be best to refer a student for help 
in your school, or suggest to the parent that the student may need more help. 
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6 15 CONTINBENCV CONTHACTING 

SOURCE: Folder conUinIng Mvtral rtedlngs on contingency conirocu includes book How to Use 
contingency Contracting in the Classroon. by Uogd Homme (1073). and reodtngs: Xontrocl 
Teaching- by R. tl. Wilson end L B. Gambrell and Xontrecting Guide". 

DESCRIPTION: Contingency contracting Involves developing written 
ogreements between teocher end student regarding behavioral goals and the 
rewards that will be delivered for attainment of the goals. EKamples end 
strategies for contracting are provided. 

SUMHARV: 

RULES FOR CONTRACTS: 

1 Pagoff should be intmediate. 

2. Initial contracts should coll for and reward smell steps. 

3. Reward frequently with small amounts. 

4. Reward accomplishment rather than obedience. 

5. Reward the performance after if occurs. 

6. Be fair. Both sides of the contract "if you do Y, I will do X must 
be of relatively equal weight. 

7. Be clear. 
6. Be honest. 

9. Be positive. NOT "1 will not do X, if you do Y". 
10. Be systematic. 

STEPS FOR CONTRACTING: 

1 Select one or two behaviors to work on first. 

2 Describe behaviors so that they can be observed and counted 

3 Identify rewards that will help provide motivation to do well. 

4 Locate people who can help to keep track of the 

can gwe out rewards (e.g. aids, social worker, special ed. teacher) 

5. Write the contract clearly. 

6. Collect the data. 

7 Adiust the contract if there is no improvement. 

8 Rewrite contract monthly whether or not there is improvement. 
9. Continue to monitor, adjust, and rewrite until there 

is improvement. 

10. Select another behovior to work on. 
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6 16 PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE IN EARLV CHILDHOOD 

SOURCE: Article by P. S. Strain and D. fl, Sotnato In TfiOfffilng EKCfinltflnBl Children . Summer 
1967. 

DESCRIPTION: Clsssroom strolegies for preventing possible behavior problems 
in young children include establishing clear rules and routines, varying teaching 
modes, end reinforcing good behavior. Preventing behavior problems can 
maximize instructional time and provide a positive classroom atmosphere. This 
training option includes a description of preventive techniques. 



SUriMARY: 

Suggestions for preventing discipline problems ere: 

1 Establishing Class Routines and Rules: Select the smallest possible 
number of rules. Rules should have clear consequences for compliance and non- 
compliance. 

2 llalclng Transitions Smooth: One strategy is to release students 
individually and guide them directly to a new activity. Another strategy is to 
use a buddy system for those who have difficulty understanding end following 
transition directions. 

3 Working in Groups: Keep the students involved in group tasks by 
mmimizing waiting, providing opportunities to respond frequently, and providing 
appropriate assignments. 

4 Worklna IndepencHntly: Teaci students to self -monitor assignments by 
orovidina them with a rating scale and cuing them to mark how they are doing 
nark your ratings and then match them with the student s and provide teedbeck. 
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B 17 BROUP CONTlNBENCiES 

SOURCE: EKcerpts, pp. 96-7. pp. 103-105, and pp. 134-5, in tt. fl. Kerr ond C M. Nelson, 
S^fnf ftglftfi for MftfHifflnp Beh avlftr Prnblamft in thft Classroom 1983. AlSO Included 1s fi hsndOUt 

octlvfty "worm fuzztet' wd e roseerch study using "good behavior gome" by H. H Borrlsh. fl. 

Saunders. Ond n. t1. Wolf, Journal of AnnHed Btihiivtnnil Analysis, pp. 1 12-124. 

DESCRIPTION: Sf^up contingencies can be effective in changing individual and 
group behavior by making use of social reinforcement in the peer group in a 
variety of settings. Group contingencies are defined as group or individual ^ 
behavior performed for group reinforcement. General information and two 
examples of classroom group contingencies are provided. 

SUHMARV: 

Group contingencies or rewards can be divided into three types. 

1. Dependent — Rewords to the whole group dependson the performance of 
certain group members. These are most effective when group members are less 
disruptive than the target student or students. 

gxamole: Having a class party depend on one specific student not 
being disruptive for two days. 

2. Independent — The reward is in common, but the contract for earning the 
reward is independent or individualized. 

gxample. For young children "warm fuzzies" can be given out for 
selected behavior, posted, and rewarded with an activity for a certain number. 
For older students, a point system can lead to the same reward. 

3. Interdependent — Rewards apply to the group contingent upon each 
member reaching a specified level of performance. 

Fxample . The "good behavior game" is where a class is divided into 
teams. Points ore tallied on performance of selected, desired behaviors. At the • 
end of the class, the team with the most points gains a privilege. 
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B 18 PRAISE GOOD BEHAVIOR AND IGNORE BAD BEHAVIOR 

SOURCE: Booklet Chapter. "Ignortfig MisOetwvlor" in Ignoring Mtsbehovtor ontl Setting Bools for 
Student BehOVfor. O booklet in TM gnimian Snak a Sutde tn Clflgfireoom Discimine oy Rendoll 
Sorfck.SRA 1971, Article by David L ttortln, "Your Pretse Con Smother Leoming". Uamtno> 
1977. 

DESCRIPTION: In the clossf^om , 8 major aUemotlve to punishment is ignoring 
misbehavior. One article In this training option explains how to recognize and 
Ignore behavior that Is intended to get teacher attention. Often accompanying 
Ignoring is praising good behavior. A caution against the overuse of praise is 
presented in the other article In this training option. 

SUnriARY: 

STEPS FOR IGNORINS 8AD BEHAVIOR: 

1. Discuss the behavior problem with the student and let him/her know that you 

are going to ignore the behavior from now on. 

2. Begin to ignore the student when he/she misbehaves. 

3. While ignoring the misbehaving student, praise students who are behaving. 

4. Plon to ignore eny misbehavior the student engages in except for violent 

behavior or behavior that youVe already determined will be dealt with 
in other ways. 

5. Praise student when he/she shapes up and begins to behave. 

6. Teach other students to ignore misbehavior. 

ADVICE FOR EFFECTIVE USE OF PRAISE: 

-In response to a student's answer, be specific, wait for student to elaborate 
on the answer or esk another student to contribute. 

-Try to avoid praising a student reluctant to participate. Instead, quietly 
talk to and involve the student in classroom conversation. 

-Develop a positive attitude without using praise and comment specifically 
about student performance in relation to the task at hand, like "Now tnafs 
getting us somewhere". 
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B 19 SETTING BOALS FOR STUDENTS 

SOURCE: Dooklot Clwpltr: "Sotting Gools for Student Bohovlor" In Ignoring ttlsOehovlor end 
Setting Soolo for SttKtent Behevf or. 5 tmmi In The Snlutton fiontr a Stride to Clftssrponn Discipline 
Oy Rondolt Sprlck. SRA 1971. 

DESCRIPTION: Goal setting Is a way to help a teacher keep on track with 
Students by planning ahead and having a strategy In mind when misbehavior 
occurs. Four steps for goal-setting are outlined. 

SUnrtARY: 

FOUR BASIC STEPS IN SETTING 60AIS FOR STUDENT BEHAVIOR: 
1. Determine what acad emic end/or social yoals e^ch student should focus on. 

This should be done every month so that if a goal Is achieved, a new goal can be 
established. 

7 Put onoritles on ^oals. 

It may be Impossible to achieve every goal and some students will need more 
help than others to achieve their goals. Therefore, the teacher needs to 
determine which goals should receive the most time and energy. 

pomnuni Pttte thP goal or goals to each student. 

As much as possible, students should know what the teacher feels they need to 
work on. 

A tnvQlve thp students j p goal settinn so that theu l?am tP Set QOelS for 
themselves. 

Have students discuss goals that they would like to achieve. Help them to decide 
If It Is long term or short term. Then have them identify a weekly or monthly 
classroom goal and give them feedback on their efforts. 
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B 20 SElF-MONITORiNG ACADEMIC PROGRESS 

SOURCE: Excerpts (pp 203-230) from lovitl. T. C. Tftctlcs forTeachinQ 1984 



DESCRIPTION: Techniques of self-menogement cen De tought to students to 
help them ochlevs in ereos such as attendance^ math, end story writing. Self - 
management techniques described in this training option ere: self-recording and 
self -checking. 



sunriARv: 

Here arc two techniques of self-monltoring: 

Self-Recording- This process gives the student a stake in completion of a 
project by: 

1. Discussing with students the rationale for self -recording in developing 

consistent and successful work habits. 

2. Defining the assignment, goals, and criteria for succes*^ 

3. Giving each student a chart on which to mark completion. 

4. Adding rewards for success and accuracy of recording, if necessary . 



Self-Checking- This procedure can be beneficial to teachers and students 
alike, giving time to teachers onti skills in self-eveluetlon to students. Here ere 
some steps to follow: 

1. Use with written responses in which a single answer is correct (e.g. not 
creative writing). 

2. Have students check work. 

3. Check accuracy and give bonus points for accurate corrections. 

4. Monitor Intermittently, providing rewards and consequences for accuracy. 
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B 21 STUDENT SEIF-MONITORING BEHAVIOR 

SOURCE: EKCorpI pp. 135-144 from n. n. Kerr ond C. n. NaUon, «^!rntPfltP«? For wpnogmo 

DESCRIPTION: Self-medifited procedures ore those Ihet put the responsibllUy 
for behavior In the hands of the student, with teacher supervison. Self-control 
procedures that hove been shov^n to be successful with disruptive students 
include self -monitoring end self-instruction. A description and several 
examples are given. 

SUntlARV: 

Here are some steps for self -monitoring: 

1. Identify target behavior with student. Include behavior to be increased (e.g. 

as well OS those to be decreased (e.g. talking out of turn). 

2. Discuss ond define beucvior with student. 

3. Select a practical way to measure target behavior such as using e recording 

sheet. 

4. Train student to use measurement system. 

5. Once student is self-recording behavior, check occasionally for accuracy. 

6. Provide contingent rewards. 

-To increase effectiveness, set small goals ond gradually increase expectatio 
-Provide 0 student/teacher matched evaluation at the beginnmg 
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B 22 CONFERENCING 

SOURCE: Two orttclos from Conflict in the Classraom by N. J Long. W. C florse end R B. 
Newman, 1976. "Conference or Conf rontotton" by Sheila Murphy and "Worksheet on Life Sooce 
Interviewing for Teachers" by W. C. Morse. 

DESCRIPTION: Conferences con be e very inDportent port of e Dehevior 
msnegennent plen. Open and clear communiciation is the key to successful 
conferenciss with students and parents. General guidelines are given in one 
article ond a specific technique^ Life Space Interviewing, is described in another 
article. 

SUMMARV: 

FOR PARENT CONFERENCES: 

1 . Try to get a picture of what Is happening at home so as to reach an 
agreement on the problem, A student's behavior may be different in different 
settings. 

2. Don*t overwhelm parents with data or jargon. 

3. Listen to parents* concerns and feelings. 

4. Be non- judgemental and matter-of-fact. 

5. Give descriptive behavior not conclusions. 
6 Try to reach some home-school agreement. 

STEPS FOR STUDENT CONFERENCES BASED ON LIFE-SPACE 
INTERVIEWING: 

1. Listen and decide If discussing this incident will benefit student. 

2. Find out what Is the central issue. 

3. Listen non-judgementally to the student's perception of the situation. 
4 Concentrate on the behavior and methods of coping. 

5. Give support and emphasize skills. 

— Two possible resolutions: a. Presenting the adult view of behavior and 
standards and b. Discussing choices for whet will happen the next time. 
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B 23 ATTENDING TO STUDENT FEELINGS 

SOURCE: 8-poge handout entitled "Students Need to Belong ' 

DESCRIPTION: Communication end underslendlng ore importont to building e 
reletlonship through which leochers end students con work together to solve 
pfTJblems. Suggestions for weys to help students cope with their feelings end 
needs ore given. 

SUMMARY: 

1. Students netd to belong.- Acknowledge such things as birthdays, special 
trips, or accomplishments. Take time to orient a new student. Keep discipline 
a private matter Accept mistakes as indication of what must he learned. Start 
each day with a clean slate. 

2. Students need to achieve.- Show appreciation for non-academic as well 
as academic skills. Gear your teaching so that each student experiences seme 
school-related success. Make assignments clear Prepare students with the 
necessary background information and practice. 

3. Students need affection and understanding.- Graciously accept 
attempts students may make to do nice things for you. Reassure students that 
their feelings are important and acceptable. Show that you like and accept 
students on an individual basis. 

4. Students need freedom from guilt. - look for positives end worthiness 
in students. Encourage students to look forward to the present and future and 
not to dwell on pest mistakes. 

5. Students need to understand - Provide a classroom atmosphere where 
students feel free to ask questions and shore ideas. Hpip students to see the 
relevance between present life, world problems, end school. Let students know 
that it is not neceissary or possible to understand all things 

6 Students need self-respect.- Give responsibilities within the student s 
range of ability Any small degree of success enhances self-esteem. Give 
frequent appraisals of student work Encourage students to express their own 
Ideas and make their own choices. 
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B 24 OBSERVING BEHAVIOR 

SOURCE: Koorlond. tt. A. Monde, L.E., & votl. C 0 (198B) Recording Oehovtor with esse 
Tftnnft^r^P g^>«^*attonft1 children . Fon, 59-61. 

DESCRIPTION: For some problem situations, simply observing end recording 
student behevior con start the process of change. Four measurement strategies 
that are not time-consuming, ore described and suggestions given for their use. 

SUflMARY: ^ . 

For each of the following observation methods it is 
important to prepare date collection sheets, practice the method, ond 
ollow time for counting ond charting deta, A time-saving Idso is to 
involve volunteers or students to help observe and record behavior. 

1. Frequency/Rote: 

-is counting occurrence of behavior over time. 

-best for behaviors that ere discrete and uniform in duration, brief 

and repeated. 

-examples are: nut of seat, touchino peers, gwefldng, lalUmmfl 

directions. , x r*..m* 

To use: Decide on a constant counting period (like 30 minutes). Count 
behavior using v^rist counter, grocery counter, or index card for 
recording tallies. 

2. Duration: 

-is how long a behavior lasts 

-used for behavior that has a clear beginning and end 

-exompies are: taDinim&, mv imerflctlon§> mintite? x^m 

To use: Count time using stop watch, or tape recorder. 

3. Time Sempling: .^♦^r-u.i 

-is a sample of behavior, occurrence at the end of an interval 
-used for behavior too frequent to measure continuously 
-examples ere: on Iftf^K hehgyfor, topping 
TO use: Divide a time period into intervals (30 mins/5 minute 

At the end of each interval, mark positive or negative occurrence. To 
cue recording use a tape recorder or watch alarm. 

4. Permanent Product: 

-are samples of student work 

-examples Inrliirlr- nittTtrr ?r P^P^ftf^^ cDnnDleted.iiM£^j:££fl 
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B 25 COOPERATIVE LEARNING 

SOURCE: This pockel contolns two oelocltons XoeperoUvt, compelUWe, and Individual isttc 
loemlng- «nd Xooperollw loamtng mtthods" P« D. w. Johnson ond R T. Johnson. University of 
ttlnnesolo. Also tncludod ore sovor^l opplicotions of coopsrative looming "A strategy for teaching 
cooperotf ve games", F. Huber, tn Pnnfltr^ th^ ciiM^ftmom by long. Morse, ond Newman, 3rd 
oditton. 1976 and throe looeons by the Johnsons: English comprehension ond composition, onoigzing 
0 mysterv powder in science, ond using computers cooperotively 

DESCRIPTION: Cooperative leeming coritrosls with competitive end 
individuelistic teslcs by having students share goals and resources. Studies have 
shown that grouping students of nf^ixed aPilities and providing a specific 
structure can help inattentive or disruptive students he more successful. Two 
general information articles and three example lesson plans are included to give 
en overview of this popular and effective technique. 

SUMMARY: COOPERATIVE LESSONS SHOULD INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 

1. lesson objectives end criteria for evaluation- Decide how to measure group 

and individual mastery. 

2. Form groups- Decide whether to randomly assign or to specifically mix by 

sex, ability, etc. 

3. Arrangements— List materials and time needed. 

4 Description of procedures: a.) Preparation, include teaching of any 

prerequisite skills or social skills, b.) How to grab students^ interest, 
c.) Directions -modeling task and assigning group roles, and d.) Guided 
and independent practice. 

5. Group processing and feedback- Allow time for students to discuss group 

functioning. 

THREE MODELS OF COOPERATIVE LEARNING: (please see materiel for more 

Learning Together- Groups are given a group goal. Teacher monitors group 
process reviews product and checks for individual participation. 
Jigsaw- A task is broken into 4 or 5 parts. One member of each group is 
assigned a part to study. Students pool their expertise and complete task. 
Teams-Games-Tournaments- Students practice a task in groups and are 
ass' gned to tournament table to compete against other teams to score points for 

their team. 
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B 26 LET ELEMENTARY STUDENTS CHOOSE THE REWARD 

SOURCE: "Article "Designing Reinforcement Surveys - Lei the Student Choose the Reword'. Dy 
Donne Roschke, Taaghtny gxceptlonal rht<dren . December 1961. Two exomples of surveys 
designer} to give elenentory students input on relnfoncers. 



DESCRIPTION: Students con choose rewords os port of contingency contracting 
(BtS) or tts e port of e leecher's overoll clossroonn management plan. Rewards 
can be easy to arrange such as providing extra free time, or they can be complex, 
such as providing tangible rewards for certain levels of performance. Gathering 
student input is crucial to effective use of rewards. Guidelines for and 
examples of reinforcement surveys are provided. 

SUMMARY: 

STEPS FOR SURVEYING STUDENTS: (see materials for examples) 

1. Select choices of rewards. Availability and practicality should be 

considered. 

2. Design survey to be either open-ended, rank order, or multiple choice. 

Questions should be phrased positively and geared to student ability 
level. Pictures could be provided for non-readers. 

3. Administer survey. Explain Us purpose. 

4. Summarize results, list most-preferred to least preferred. 

5. Follow-up periodically to note nay changes. 

SOME COMMON REINFORCERS: 

1. Knowledge of results through grading peers and own work. 

2. Choosing teaching method: discussions, oral reports, movies. 

3. Choosing seating arrangements, selecting partners. 

4. Using magic marker, typewriter, computer. 

5. Displaying work, applause from peers, call to parents. 

6. Special privileges: projectionist, collecting assignments, teking 
role. 

7. Activities such as game, freetime, etc. 

B. Tangible rewards such as stars, stickers, posters, etc. 
9. Edible rewards such as gum, chips, etc. 
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B 27 USING PEHRS TO ATTAIN EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

SOURCE: Excerpt pp. 12-15 from book G In The Solution Book: A Guide tp Classroom Discipline 
PyRondoll Spr1ck,SRA. 1971. 

DESCRIPTION: Most behavior Interventions ere teacher directed. Another 
influence on student behavior is the peer group. Peer influence can be utilized 
for attalnn^ent of educational goals through strategies described in this training 
option, such as peer tutoring, modeling, and reinforcement. 

SUMMARY: 

Consider son>e peer change slrolegies that ere valuable to 
those who Weed extra woric YYlth peers of Can 61vg extra help: 

1. A peer can be taught to do data collection. For example, a student could time 

how long it takes a peer to do an assignment. Students can check and 
record assignment accuracy. See also B24 OBSERVING BEHAVIOR. 

2. Peers can be motivated to monitor and reward each other Students can be 

taught to help each other with praise. Ignoring certain behavior. 

3. Peers can be rewarded for appropriate behavior serving as models. Verbal 

praise to a student sitting near a misbehaving student can change 
behavior (proximity control). 
4 Peer tutoring can be S2t up: 

a. Design rules for peer-tutoring session. 

b. Prepare materials for each student to use. Involve tutor in lesson 

planning and preparation. Tutor should learn materiel and be able 
to divide lesson into small units, sequence material and present 
It. 

c. Schedule time- 15 minutes, 2-3 times per week. 

d. Find a suitable spot: Quiet,few distractions, and easy to supervise 

d. Assign pairs-consider ability and personality factors. Students 

should want to be Involved and be compatible. 

e. Teach tutors how to correct and reinforce. Tutor should learn to 

observe tutee during the lesson and adjust accordingly. A tutor 
can give positive feedback and tangible rewards with supervision. 

f. Evaluate effectiveness of tutoring session and achievement of 

tutee. 
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B 28 CHANeiN6 DISRUPTIVE BEHAVIOR 

SOURCE: Chapter 3 in Waniiping »n«^tnirtiflnft1 Problems A Casi> Studu Workbook. J. WOrell. C 
II. Nelson, 1974. 



DESCRIPTION: Deciding whot is disruptive behdvior requires careful 
otjservetlon of the effects of the hehovior ond teacher needs. Once o decision is 
made to change a disruptive behavior pattern, some options are available such es 
differential and intermittent reinforcements, attending to academic deficits, 
restructuring the classroom, and self -control resources. 

SUHMARV: 

» 

A general description of disruptive behavior is given in the 
accompanying materials. Here are some general strategies to consider: 

1. Restructure classroom- post rules, change seating arrangements, adjust 
curriculum. 

2. Positively reinforce Incompatible behavior- To help decrease talking 
out of turn, reward hand-raising behavior. This allows you to catch the student 
being good. 

3. Set up a contingency contract - see B 15 CONTINGENCY CONTRACTING. 

4. Set up a response cost- see B 41 RESPONSE COST. 
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B 29 INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAhMiNG 

SOURCE: Exc»rpt (pp. 122-125} from chapter 4 in J. Worall ond C. n. Nelson, Managing 
iMtniCtionftl Prnfalftrng A Caftft Study Warlchank 1974 AISO Oxcerpt (pp 15-20) from book G In 
Thfl Soltittfm Bnalf' A fiuiite to ClMsroom Dtselolinft by Pandflll Sprlck SRA, 1971. 

DESCRIPTION: Acsdemlc restructuring may help some students Improve their 
cless hehevlor. tndlvlduellzetion Is one way to teller Instruction to the 
student's needs. Some suggestions are given for designing indlviduel work thet 
cen meke the process efficient and effective. 

SUnnARV: 

After assessing student ahilltles, analyzing the task, and writing 
pehavioral objectives for Individual assignments, follow these guidelines: 

1. Have a clear set of goals for students. 

2. Match materials to the student. Choose work that can be completed 

Independently. 

3. Use of variety of presentation modes and materials. 60 beyond 

worksheets to fllmstrlps, tape recorders, and self-made materials. 

4. Use materials that can be scored or tested objectively. 

5. Develop a checking system that can be used by teacher and student. 

6. Design a reinforcement component If necessary. 

7. Provide a peer-tutor if needed. (See 828 USING PEERS TO ATTAIN 

EDUCATIONAL 60ALS) 

B. Allow proper amount of time: 15 minutes for primary Jonger for older 
students. 
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B 30 IMPROVING SOCIAL DEFICITS 

SOURCE: Chapter 5 "Improving Soclel Oef lefts" In J. Worelt end C. M. Nelson, flBnaglno 

ingtmrtlonfil PmM^m*.- A C!»sft Studu Workbook (pp. 162- 175), 1974. 

DESCRIPTION: Students with social deficits manifest behavior like 
withdrawal and age inappropriate behavior. Social deficits can occur as a result 
of behavior deficiencies, low self-esteem, and avoidance/anxiety patterns. 
This training option provides several specific strategies for helping students 
with social deficits such as these. 

SUnflARY: 

STRATEGIES FOR STUDENTS WITH IMMATURE BEHAVIOR: 

1. Restructure the learning task. 

2. Model responses- use peer models as well. 

3. Use prompts to cue desired \ esponse. 

4. Shape new behavior by rewarding small steps. 

5. Ignore immature behavior. 



STRATEBIES FOR STUDENTS WITH LOW SELF-ESTEEM: 

1. Set beginning goals low to insure success. 

2. Reward early and often at first. 

3. Avoid overpraising. 

4. Reward successful trials after failure. 

5. Focus on trying and working hard. 

6. Encourage overleaming. 

7. Provide opportunity for self-recording. 

— In implementing strategies, be sure to determine extent of skill deficit, enlist 
help of colleagues who have dealt with the student, school counselors, parents, 
and plan and record the change efforts. 

—Avoidance/anxiety behavior or social deficits that continue over a long period 
of time may be difficult to deal with and may require additional professional 
help. 
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B 31 MOTIVATION 

SOURCE: Brophy^J. SDCfollzing Students' Motivation to leem tn Advances in motivation and 

ftehlflvftmftnt' Pnhanclng mntlvatlon VMump S (pp 18 1-2 10). JAI Press 

DESCRIPTION: hotfvetton to )eem con t)e described as ttudent attention to 
tessons and engagement in academic learning tasks in ctassroooms. Strategies 
to help Increase student motivation are presented in two categories: 
U strategies to establish motivation to learn and, 2.) strategies taht capitalize 
on existing intrinsic motivation in order to make the academic tasks more 
enjoyable for students. 

sunriARV: 

Here are some OKomples of strategies for motivating students: 
Tap ttie student's interests by: 

—Showing enthusiasm. Teachers can model attitudes by showing how 

assignments interest him/her. 
—flake abstract concepts more personal, concrete, or familiar, 
—Provide feedback that is quick, clear, specific, and constructive. 
""Nice work on that projectP 

flake the tasks enjoyable by: 

—Allow students to interact with the lesson and materials as much 
as possible. Include activities such as projects, experiments, 
simulation, and role play. 

—Try to present lesson like a game or include features such as 
challenges, puzzles, suspense, and problem solving. 
—Allow students to work together In pairs or small groups (See B25 
Cooperative learning). 

notlvotlon can be affected by general classroom atmosphere: 

—Give students assignments appropriate to their abilities and 
encourage them to try. 

—Provide assignments that have a purpose and relate the purpose to 
student experiences. 
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B 32 PRACTICING POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT 

SOURCE: Mc Oantel, T. R. (1987). Proctictng positive rftinforcemenl. Ten behavior monagement 
teCtiniOUOS. The n»Bi1ng House ^ , 389-392 

DESCRIPTION: Effective classroom discipline Is eided by positive 
reinforcement. Ten precticel end specific principles for positive behevior 
menegement ere given olong with techniques for their oppHcstlon to classrooms. 

SUMHARV; Ten Principles of Positive Behavior Management: 

1 . Toteh eptcUf c itlroctfono. Students will do best when they know exoetly what is 
expected of them. Give expectations for wodc and betravlor that are clear, direct, and unombiguous. 

2. looic for good behavior. Try to catch the students being good. Looicing for those and 
praising those who ere following your specific directions allows others another chance to comply. 

3. Praise effectively. Tr^ to describe the specific thing he or she liices about the student's 
behavior. "I like the wsy»..r or *l would opprectete..„* m good ways to begin praising. 

4. Model good behavior. Teachers can model thinking processes by talking aloud or behavior 
by demonstration. Vou can set up situations «id use sttKlent models for b^vlor. 

5. Use nonverbal reinforcement. Facial expressions are particularly effective in 
communication of pre<se and dlspleasire. 

6. Establish tok^n economies end use Grandma's ni?e. Grandma said/Eet your spinach 
end you can have dessert." Adapted this rule Is 'Finish this assignment and you will not have? 
homework tonight." Informal end formal reward systems, like token economies (See 810). can be 
effective in changing behavior. 

7. Premeck. The reinf orcer is In the eye of the beholder. Let the students choose the rewords 
(See 826. 842). 

a. Teach students to reinforce each other. Provide students with opportunities to praise 
other students' performance. 

9. Teacher students to reinforce themselves, students con benefit from observing and 
complimenting themselves. 

10. Vary positive reinforcement. Use ideas generated by students and change 
reinforcements. Offer a surprise reinforcement or a note to students or perents . 
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e 33 COflHUNICATION STRATEGIES 
SOUi?C£: Public domain moterfols. 

DESCRIPTION: Communicotion is b8$ed on both Ulking end listening. Using 
octive listening techniques end l-messeges while talking with students mey 
help mutuel understanding. Active listening end l-messeges may t>e useful in the 
seven-step problem solving method described or in non-conflict situations. 

SUnriARY: 

Techniques for Active Listening: 
-Have a purpose in listening. 

-Exhibit sincere interest in ideas being communicated. 
-Give undivided attention to what is said. 
-Keep an open mind. 
-Start your responses with words like: 
"I guess you want/wish/feel is " 

"I'm not sure \ understand. Do you mean you're disappointed?" 

Using l-Meeseges: Use of messages that don't blame a student, but refer to 
the teacher's Impression of a problem avoid roadblucks in communication. I- 
messeges have three components: 

1. behavior In question 

2. effects behavior has on you 

3. your feelings about behavior and its effects 

gxamole: "I resent it when you leave toys lying around on the floor 
because I have to pick them up afterwards." 
l-messages can be used for positive behavior as weM: "Vour drewing 
has my favorite colors. I feel peaceful Just looking at it." 

7-Stage Problem Solving Hethod: 

1. Set the stage-Describe problem using l-messages. 

2. Define problem in terms of needs rather then competing solutions. 

3. Generate solutions from everyone involved. 

4. Evaluate altemetives, summarized what is agreed on. 

5. Find mutually accepteble solutions, write solution down. If 
consensus cen't be reeched, agree to meet again. 

6. Implement solution. 

7. Evaluete, initiel solution may not lest forever. 
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B 34 INCREASING ATTENTIVENESS, DECREASING 
WITHDRAWAL 

SOURCE: Chapter 2;in M.S. Swtf I and 6. Splvack, AMftrnfltlYff Tftnchino StroleBles , HglDlng 
fift^^ntflnrfllly Trouhlftrt ChUdren AchlBVft 1975. 

DESCRIPTION: Students ect inattentive end withdrawn for physical, 
situctionel, and emotional reasons. Strategies for encouraging such students 
include: relating assignments to the student's interests, giving short, clear 
instructions, responding to and rewarding attending behaviors, and involving the 
student in the task hy self-recording activities and attending behaviors. 

SUMMARY: 

Some strategies for increasing student attention are: 
To get student's attention: 

—Pause after asking question, look at different students before 

calling on anyone. 

—Call un students in a random order. Let them know that you may 
cell on anyone. 

—Create a level of uncertainty by asking what would happen next or 

how will something end. 

—Move closer to inattentive student. 

—Point out in his/her book while continuing to talk to class. 

—Alert the student what to listen for. 

—Alert the student that he/she will be called on. 

—Give short, clear instructions. 

To keep student's attention: 

—Break long assignments into short tasks. Ask to see intermediate 

products. 

—Gradually lengthen longer work sessions, 

—Use manipulative materials when possible. 

—involve the student in a special role or task. 

—Use praise to indicate success in attending or improvement of 

attention. 

—Talk to student privately about good attending behavior. 

—Have student record his/her own efforts to attend. 

—Have student record length of time needed to complete assignments. 
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B 35 MEETING NEEDS OF RESTLESS, SOCIALLY 
OVERINVOLVED STUDENT 

SOURCE: ChdPtor 10 In n.S. Swfft and G. Sptvack fUBmatWeTeachlny Slralepies. HelDtno 
fifthiivlftrantf Tmuhlft Children Achlgyg. 1975. 

DESCRiPTION: Some strategies taht have proven effective wtth restless 
students Include: U legittmlzing energy release, 2.) clarifying and articulating 
teacher expectations, 3.) signaling the student inseveral ways, 4.) selective use 
of attention, 5.) reprimanding, 6.) using physical placement in the classroom, 7.) 
capitalizing on social motivation by involving the student in group activities, 8.) 
using student self-monitoring techniques, and 9) contracting. Steps are outlined 
for each of these strategies. 

SUMMARY: STRATEGIES FOR RESTLESS STUDENTS: 
Provide energy release: 

—ignore es an initial response (See B 16 Praise Good Behavior and ignore Bad 
Behavior). 

—Include sicits, stories than involve movement end noisemaking. Provide a stretch 

— Bive restless student johs around the class that involve movement like handing 
out papers or taking attendance. 
Clarify the problem: 

—Discuss the situation with student. Bive your impression and find out how 
student perceives his/her behavior in a specific situation. 
-Have student write why he/she acts a certain way. 

Other strateglee: 

—Praise student when he/she starts tc comply. For example, comment on a 
student's getting a hook out or is on the correct page. Attend to appropriate 
behavior. 

•*Use soft and personal reprimands. 

—Use mild punishment such as writing student s name on board and marking 
disruptive incidents. 

—Use physical placement in the class. Seat two disruptive students together and 
reward one and the other may learn also. Temporarily isolate disruptive student 
with independent work. 

—Capitalize on social motivation by allowing student to tutor classmates, 
providing projects to do, and allowing student to voice opinions in group 
discussions. 
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B36 SOCIAL SKILLS STRATESIES 

SOURCE: Excerpt, PP- 1 66- 196, in «.«. Kerr and CM. Nelson, StmtPQtft^ fnrnDnaolno 

DESCRIPTION: Intervention to increase the social sktUs of children can create 
behavior change. Successful strategies include: i) teacher pronipting and 
relftforcenienl. 2) peer iniltation training. 3) peer pronipting end reinforcement, 4) peer 
coaching in social skills, 5) cooperative acadenfiic tasks, and 6) seU-nfianagement 
epproeches. 
SUMMARY: 

Strategies for Primery Students: 

1. Choose cooperative play materials like dolls, toy telephones, 
puppets versus toys like puzzles, paints, end books. 

2. Provide enough materials to enable children to participate. 

3. Provide adult support to assist children in starting and completing 
activities. 

4. select activities that involve several children like make-believe, 

rough and tumble play. 

5. Provide prompts to withdrawn child like: 'Why don't you see if 
Johnny wants to plag?% or -Hand Tommy the truck." or "Help Kethy with 
the clay." 

6. Provide verbal reinforcement when child participates 
Strategies for Elementary and Middle School: 

1. Modify group games to be non-competitive. For example in 
Simon sags don't eliminate players or compete against the teacher, in 
volleyball, see how many times players can keep the ball in the eir 

2. Work with counselor or psychologist to teach a student relaxation 
and anxiety reduction strategies. 

3. Use peers to model social behaviors and work with a withdrawn 
student. Help peers to prompt and reinforce a withdrawn student. 
Strategies for Older students: 

1. Use adult or peer involved role playing of appropriate social skills. 
This can be as simple as modeling a greeting or interview situation. 

2. Provide cooperative academic tasks (See B 25). 
3 Have students self-monitor behavior (See B 21). 

CAUTION: Punishment and isolation should be avoided with withdrawn 
students. Withdrawn students often need to learn end practice social 
skills and punishment or isolation makes this learning more difficult. 
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B37 SELF-CONTROL TRAINING 

SOURCE: Two orttcles from a spectel tditfon of BahBytor Disorders , Vol. 4, 1979. 'A 
osychootfucatlonol curriculum approach to taachlng seU-contror Py S.A. Fagen and J J. long 
(pp. 68-82) and •SeH -control. Methods for child training" by L. PoUgrove (pp. 11 6- 130). 

DESCRIPTION: Training students in self-instruction end cognitive self- 
control hove been found to have en effect on preventing end meneging 
behsvior problems. Checklists of skills end examples of training ore 
provided. 

SUtltlARY: 

SeU-nanegsment Methods: 

Sen-fipnUorlng 

students can be trained to record desired behavior using 3 guidelines; 

1. Use for behaviors the student can accomplish. 

2. Have students record both desired and undesired behavior at 
the seme time (like sitting in seat and getting out of seot). 

3. Have students use all the time at first and then less often. 

rnntlngency Contracting 

Students can gain self-control by having Input into rewards, selecting 
behavior to change, and monitoring progress under conditions of a contract 
(See B15 CONTINBENCY CDNTRACTiNG) 

SeU-gvaluation and Reinforcement 
After 8 student's behavior has shown improvement in a teacher-directed 
reward system, some students can evaluate their progress and implement 
reinforcement. 

Cognitive nethods: 
Self'Instruction 

Students use self-talk to guide their performance. Some steps to follow 
are: select easy tasks at first, teach students to break tasks down into 
small steps, teach students to undertake tasks stepwise, model 
instructions, coping, relaxation, and reinforcing self-statements. 

Prohlftffi Sol vino 
Directly teach effective problem solving. Five phases have been 
identified: orientation, problem definition, generation of alternative 
solutions, decision-making, and verification. 
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B38 SCHOOL-HOME MOTIVATION 

SQUI^CE: Study enitiied The elimination of discipline proMems through e combined 
school-home motivational system" Py T. Ayllon, S GeiDer, and K Pisor, In Behavtnr 
Tt^eraay 6. pp. 616-526. 

DESCRIPTION: Combining efforts of school end home to reinforce 
appropriate behavior of students can be very effective. The experlmentoi 
procedure in this study involved sending a letter home for good behavior 
and parents providing reinforcement accordingly. Within one day the 
disruptive behavior of 23 third graders went from constituting 90 percent 
of the observed time to 10 percent of the observed time. Principles from 
the study can be applied to most ctossroom sltuotlons. 



SUhtlARY: Some suggestions on the use of school-home reinforcement 
are as follows: 

1. Parents need to be given some training in the monegement of home- 
based reward systems for their child. Consistency and follow-through 
should be emphasized. 

2. The communlcetion system with the parents should be convenient end 
reliable. The system must take into account that a student may withhold 
a negative report. In this case no report was assumed to be negative. 

3. Good reports home should be based on in school behavior, piggy-backing 
on existing classroom reinforcement systems. The good reports should be 
attainable end consistently rewarded at school. 
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B39 ORGANIZING PLAYTIMES FOR PRIMARY STUDENTS 
SOURCE: £xcerpt from namstrgBmlno priBSChoolers ChUflren gmotlonol 

disturbance . t>y Project Heotl Start, 197B. 

DESCRIPTION: Outdoor pley, free ploy, trips and other events can be 
difficult for students who heve behevior problems. But these times con 
provide veluabJe opportunities for sociol skill, cognitive skili, end motor 
skill development. Nine suggestions ore included for organizing activities 
to moKimize success. 

SUMMARY: 
K 88 Prepored. 

Outdoor play: Examine play area for dangerous spots or items in 
disrepair. Know which children have difficulty in open areas. Play some 
simple games with varying degrees of structure and competitiveness. 
Work out a system for sharing the equipment. 

Free ploy: Gather all materials. Have a system for passing out 
materials, sharing and taking turns. Know the relative difficulty level of 
each activity so that children won't get mismatched and frustrated. 

Trips and Other Special Events: Visit the site to see what kind of 
problems there might be. Plan transportation so that there is little 
waiting time. Prepare the students by describing what they will see and 
do on the trip and check their understanding. 

2. Conduct the Activity. 

Outdoor play: Allow time for dressing. Explain rules before going 
outside. Observe the activity closely with more adult help if possible. Be 
attentive to the children and not to the other adults. 

Froe play: Help the children get started. New materials should be 
demonstrated. Take some time with individuals, but don't interfere with a 
child doing well on his/her own. Be alert for sounds of difficulty. Give 
the students warning for ending the activity. 

Trips and Other Special Events: Check to see everyone has a nameteg. 
At the site, ask the children questions about what they see and encourage 
them to ask you questions. Review the trip when you return. 
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B39 cent. 

3. intervene whert Needed. 

Outdoor pley: Don't hesUete to slow down en eggressive child. For 
Bxemple, ask him/her to crewl like e turtle or have the child sit down for 
20-30 seconds. Heve on enxious child walk with you end greduolly involve 
him/her In e quiet genie with a couple of children. 

Free play: Bive extra help to those who need it to get started. Your 
attention can help a child focus his/her attention. 

Trips end Other Special Events: Keep a distractable child close and 
within verbal control. Don't force an anxious child to go on a trip. Keep e 
constant check on a wandering child. 
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B40 SKiLLSTREAMING FOR ADOLESCENTS 

SOURCE: ChfiPter 3 ond chopter 5 from Sknistreamlng the adolescent- A stnjctured 
lt»arn<nff Boproach to teaching orosoclal sklUs . Oy A 6oJdSlein. R Sprofkin, NJ. Gershaw, 
ond P. Klein, t980. 

OESCRiPTiON: SkiUstreaming is e socio! skills curriculum and teaching method tnat 
relies on using e group approach with modeling ond role playing of social skills. A 
detailed explanation of techniques and lists of skills are provided 

SUMflARY: Role-playing and feedback activities make up social skills training 
where behaviors ore first rehearsed and then critiqued Small groups of students (6-6) 
should be involved at one time, Several components of this training are outlined 

1. Trainer preparotlon: 

Adults Involved in social skill training should have an overall view of 
social skills and knowledge of training techniques. See accompanying 
materials for nnore Information. 

2. Trainee preparation: 

Students should he given a picture of whet they will be doing in group 
sessions and how it will oenefit thenn. 

3. Setting and opening session: 

The setting should he as close as possible to classroom or work 
environment. The opening session may include a warm-up time end should 
be planned to be interesting and non-threatening to students. 

4. Modeling: 

All of the steps making up a skill should be modeled in the correct 
sequence. Modeling activities should be planned carefully, and should show 
at least two situations. Usually live vignettes are used that involve the 
trainer and another person 

5. Role-playing: 

Discussion should focus on relating the modeled skill to the lives of 
the students A student that describes a situation in his/her own life 
becomes the main actor Another participant is chosen and a scene is 
acted out with the main actor enacting behavioral steps that have been 
modeled. 

Included in the a-companuing materials are 50 social skills such as 
listening, asking ^or help, making a decision. 
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B41 RESPONSE COST 

SOURCE: Alberto. R A. ^Troutmen. A. C. (1986). Apnliftti bghavlor analusis for 
tftaehers 2nri Fdition (pp. 246-248). Columbus, OH: Merrt 11. 



DESCRIPTION: Response cost Is o technique designed to reduce 
misbehavior through removal of reinforcers. It Is often used in 
conjunction with token systenr^s or contingency contracts. Guidelines end 
cautions for the use of response cost are provided. 

SUHtfARY: 

Response Cost is used like a system of fines. Examples ere subtracting 
minutes late from free time or reduction of grades. The cost must be 
related to a reward given (e.g. free time or passing grades). 
Reinforcement systems may change behavior without a response cost 
feature. 

GUIDELINES FOR USING RESPONSE COST: 

1. Consider using positive procedures first such as rewards for good 
behavior. (See B l PRINCIPLES OF REINFORCEMENT). 

2. Develop a pool of rewards for students (See B 26 LET STUDENTS 
CHOOSE THE REWARD). 

3. Describe appropriate behavior end fines for misbehavior 

4. Choose the size of the fine for each instance of behavior very 
carefully. It is Important to balance the cost and payments. 

5. Make sure the reinforcers can be retrieved. 
CAUTION: 

Points given are easier to withdraw than tangible (especially edible) 
rewards. Consider the severity of fines and what will happen when all 
points ere lost. 

Z2l 
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B 42 LET SECONDARY STUDENTS CHOOSE THE REWARD 

SOURCE: •Article •Designing Reinforcement Surveys - Lei the Student Choose the Reword", by 
Donna Roschke, TatipMnp gxce nt^ftfmi Children December i9B1. Two examples of surveys 
designed to give elementary students input on neinforcers. 

DESCRIPTION: Students can choose rewards as part of contingency contracting 
(Bt5) or as a part of a teacher s overall classroom managenr^ent plan. Rewards 
can he easy to arrange such as providing extra free time, or they can be complex, 
such as providing tangible rewards for certain levels of performance. Gathering 
student input Is crucial to effective use of rewards. Guidelines for and 
examples of reinforcement surveys are provided. 

sunriARY: 

STEPS FOR SURVEYING STUDENTS: (see materials for examples) 

1. Select choices of rewards. Availability and practicality should be 

considered. 

2. Design survey to be either open-ended, ranic order, or multiple choice. 

Questions should be phrased positively and geared to student ability 
level. 

3. Administer survey. Explain Its purpose. 

4. Summarize results. List most-preferred to least preferred. 

5. Follow-up periodically to note nay changes. 

SOME COMMON REINFORCERS: 

1. Knowledge of results through grading peers .nd own work. 

2. Choosing teaching method: discussions, oral reports, movies 

3. Choosing seating arrangements, selecting partners. 

4. Using typewriter, computer. 

5. Displaying work, applause from peers, call to parents. 

6. Special privileges: collecting assignments, taking role. 

7. Activities such as game, freetlme, etc. 

8. Tangible rewards such as posters, extra credit, etc. 

9. Edible rewards such as gum, chips, etc. 
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B 43 TEACHING SOCIAL COMMUNiCATION SKILLS 

SOURCE: Cealedge, 6. & Kleefeld, J. (1969). Teaching social communicoUon skHls to 
elementary school students wfth handicaps Tfi«^^<»g gxeeBtinnai Children. ZL P 14-17 

DESCRIPTION: Social communlcetion is e cless of behaviors such es greeting, 
participating in a group, following rules that is important in relating to peers 
and teachers. This use of language to achieve social goals is outlined in steps of 
a Skills training model. 

SUHIiARY: Instructional Model 

1. Assessing Social Communication Skills 

It is important to determine what behaviors are to be taught and 
skills or set of skills should l)e targeted. Observe the student or students 
informally in natural settings to see how they behave in everyday situations. 
Example skills and responses are listed on a skills checklist given on page 16 to 
use in assessing students. 

2. Teaching Social Communication Skills 

a. Provide a rationale to motivate student performance 

Students need to develop an interest in performing target skill 
The teacher mag use simple stories and/or puppets to enact a 
problem situation 

b. Model the behavior to demonstrate the skill. 

The teacher can role play or use a puppet to model the desired 
behavior. Then the teacher can ask each student to repeat the 
skill. This instruction can take place continuously throughout the 
day. 

c. Practice the skill. 

Following the modeling, students should have the opportunity to 
practice and role-play. Students can use puppets also. The 
teacher can observe and prompt the students. 

3 Providing for Maintenance and Generelizotion 

Activities can be planned which help the student use target skills in e 
variety of situations. These activities can be in the form of typical classroom 
activities such as. games, bulletin board displays, work sheets and role plays 
throughout the day. 
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B 44 LEARNING STATiONS 

SOURCE: Wood.J.NJ19B4). Aflflnlln8'"«^™c^*«"^orlhem8lnstre6m Colum&us, OH Mtn-ni. 

DESCRIPTION: Uamlng stations con be set up tn classrooms to provide s way 
to individualize instruction end to meet specific educational objectives. Used 
mostly in elementary classrooms, learning centers may serve similar goals in 
secondary settings. 

SUMMARY: 

There ere Ibree types of learning centers: 

1. Acquisition- This center is designed to teach new skills. Directions can 
be on 3 by 5 cards or given by tape recorder or student assistants. Some 
strategies to consider in teaching ere: breaking skills into parts, providing 10- 
15 minutes of practice (to to a set mastery level), providing instent feedback in 
the form of overlays, puzzles, or self -checking sheets, varying materials, 
presenting materiel orally end visually, organizing material with a flowchart or 
skills checklist. 

2. Retention- This center is designed to help students remember previously 
taught material.. Four strategies for retention are: overleaming with numerous 
ectivities for practice, varying type of retention from recognition ( multiple- 
choice) to recall (name or list items), giving clues to retention, end giving short 
check-up tests. 

3. Trensfer- Activities in this center help the student apply skills to similar 
tasks end to different situations through practice and overleaming. 

SiK Criterie for teeming Centers: 

1. Eech student should learn skills, facts, end/or large ideas. 

2. Students should be challenged, interested in activities. 

3. Students should be prepared for material presented. 

4. There should be practical time limits. 

5. There should be clear directions and standards for success. 
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B 45 6RADiN6 

SOURCE: Ktnnison. t.R., Hoyes, C. & Acord. J. (1981). Evoluoting sludeni progress In 
•fnolnstrwm dosses. TMching ExceDttonal Children. 12 . P. 97-99. Cohen. S.B (1982). Assigning 
report cord grades to the molnstreemed child. Teaching EKCnPttPnal Children > . P- 86-89. 

DESCRIPTION: In adtJItion to their evdluetlve function, grades cen be o useful 
motivator for students. Combining letter grades or scores with descriptive 
performance feedback and modiflng grading systems are options that teachers 
may want to cdnslder. 

SUMMARV: 

SU68ESTI0NS FOR SRADING: 

1- When giving non-correctlve feedback such as frequency counts, 
scores, percentages use wrong-only feedback that allows students 
to focus on and correct errors . 

2. Use corrective feedback on daily assignments to provide 
information and error analysis. 

3. Use a combination of 1. and 2. on tests, 

4. When reporting grades, include notes and written comments. 
Emphasize intre-student progress and assessment. 

VARIATIONS IN BRADtNS: 

1. MASTERY LEVEL- Set criteria for specific steps and objectives. Brade 

according to progress from assessed beginning to mastery levels. 

2. STUDENT SELF-COMPARISON- Measure individual student progress 

3. CONTRACTING- Agree on specific activities and levels of performance with 

indlviduols or groups of students. 

4. MULTIPLE GRADES- Give grades for Ability, Effort, and Achievement 

5. SHARED GRADING- Combine a grade between two teachers. 

6. POINT SYSTEM-Give points for specific activities, added for a total grade. 

7. E)CTRA CREDIT AND PROJECT OPTIONS- Plan variations for added work to 

improve grades. 
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B 46 MANAGING THE ASSIGNMENT 

SOURCE: Wood, a W. (1984). A^t^t^^np Instnietlon for the Halnstfeflm Co1umt»U6: Marrin. 

* 

DESCRIPTION: Wher^ students display poor orgafilzation skills, teachers 
sometimes need to look at factors related to the assignments themselves as 
Well as to student hehavior. inappropriate behavior may be symptomatic of a 
poor fit with the assignment. This teaching activity gives teachers guidelines 
for looking at assignment directions, difficulty level, and adopting assignments 
and materials. 

SUMMARY: 

Assignment Directions! Are directions stated in a wag that ell students can 
understand them? Never assume that everyone hears or sees the directions; 
observe behavior a;l the beginning of the task, flake directions clear and simple. 
Present directions orally and visually. Have a selected place on the board for 
directions. Get total class attention before giving directions. Give directions 
one at a time. Check student comprehension of directions. Encourage students 
to do a good Job. 

Assignment Difficulty! When an assignment seems too difficult for a 
handicapped student, try one or more of the following: 

1 . Reduce the amount of work. 

2. Adapt the assignment to reduce the difficulty. 

3. Break the task down into small sequential steps. 

4. Start teaching at the first step in a sequence of steps. 

5. Do not assume that the handicapped student has copied assignment correctly. 

6. flake copies of assignments for the week to give to the student and to the 
resource teacher. 

Adapting the Assionment. Follow these steps: 

1. Assess for the appropriate instructional level. 

2. Use feedback from the assessment to plan adaptations. 

3. Use assignments as ongoing parts of all types of classwork. 

4. Consistently modify teaching techniques and media. 

5. Relate all tasks to the assignment objectives. 

6. Make tasks sequential. 

7. Break assignments down into small increments. 

8. Use short, rather then long, practice periods for skills. 

9. Begin all assignments with a purpose; involve students. 

10. Orient students to major points of the assignment. 

1 1. Announce when time for assignment is nearly completed. 
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B 46 CONT. 

12. Do not punish handicapped students Py having them complete work during 
break time or after school. 

AdttPUng Haterials. Ask these questions during selection: 

.1. Is it a match tor students' instructlonallevel? Learning style? Interests? 

1EP objectives? Is it sequential? 

2. Does 11 Insult Students' dignity? 

3. Does it have several evaluation steps? Support materials? 

4. Is it compatible with teaching method, styles, approach? 
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B 47 ACCOIiMODATIONS FOR STUDENTS WITH 
ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 

SOURCE: Fogtn, S. A.. Breves. 0. L, & Ttesier-Swltltck, 0. <ND>. Pmmntino SuccMStul 

^>ine<r»mminn P«.>^»ni.Mi> P1iis > *-^^m Arrnmmftrtmttnnf; fnr t ftftmtnn nffflMftd fltUflgntS . ROCkvllle, 

«D; riontgomery Coimlu Public Schools. 

DESCRIPTION: Often accommodations ere necessary to enable students to 
perform to the best of their abilities, and often poor organizational behavior is 
at the core of their problem. This teaching activity lists accommodations 
teachers have found to be effective with students. 

SUMttARV: 

See teaching activity B47 for lists of accommodations in these areas: 

-All Subject Areas 
-Reading/Literature 
-Spelling/Writing 
-Social Studies/Science 

Accommodations which are the easiest for the teacher to implement are marked 
with an asterisk (♦). 

All accommodations are recommended for all grade levels, unless marked 
•ELEMENTARY" or "SECONDARV. 
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B 48 TEACHER. BEHAVIORS THAT ENABLE STUDENT THINKING 

SOURCE: Costo, A. t. C). Teacher Oehevlor$ thet enable student tmnking In nawpiftntn^ minds 
A ffftgfturee hnnw for teachlny thtnkino p 125>t37. 

DESCRIPTION: A student engeged in e lesson is less likely to be disruptive end 
more likely to profit from the teaching. Four categories of teacher behavior that 
have been demonstrated to influence student achievement and involvement by 
Inviting, maintaining, and enhancing students' thinking are described. 

SUflMARV: 

1. Questioning. Consider and vary question types, 

a. INPUT- Questions that require information from students and 
include tasks such as: NAMING, COUNTING, MATCHING, LISTING, 
DEFINING, and IDENTIFYING. 

b. PROCESS- questions that require students to relate concepts by: 
EXPLAINING, CONTRASTING, COMPARING, and SEQUENCING. 

c. OUTPUT- questions that require students to apply concepts by: 
SPECULATING, EVALUATING, and JUDSiNG. 

2. Structuring Classroom. Teachers should make students responsible for 
thinking throughout the school day during individual, group and total group 
lessons using these strategies: 

a, REVIEV^iNG 

b. REPEATING CONCEPTS 

C. PREPARING FOR NEXT TOPICS 

d. ALLOWING STUDENTS TIME TO THINK BEFORE RESPONDING 

e. USING VISUAL AND VERBAL EXAMPLES 

f . PROVIDING ACTIVE SUPERVISION 

g. PROMOTING DEBATE AND PROBLEM SOLVING 

3. Responses. Teachers should avoid closed responses (criticism or overused 
praise) that and use open responses (silence, accepting, clarifying, and adding 
date) that extend student participation. 

4. Modeling Cognition. Teachers can think aloud and model problem-solving 
behavior. 
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B 49 THINK PAIR SHARE 

SOURCE: Lymon. F. . Student Teacher coordinator at the Southen> Teacher Education Center, 
unoubltshed manuscript, Howard County. MD. 

DESCRIPTION: TWnk-Potr-Shore Is e strategy developed to encourfige student 
parlicipetton tn the classroom. Students ere taught to use a new response cycle 
tn answering questions. The technique Is simple to learn and is applicable 
across ell grade levels, disciplines, end group sizes. 

SUMMARY: THE COMPONENTS OF THINK-PAIR-SHARE: 
•Students listen while teacher poses a question. 
♦Students are given time in which to think of a response. 
♦Students are then sometimes cued to ffiaic with a neighbor and 
discuss their responses. 

♦Finally, students are invited to share their responses with the whole 
group. 

A time limit is set for each step in the process. Many teachers use cueing 
devices such as bells, pointers, hand signals, or cubes to move students through 
the cycle. 

Benefits to students: 

Students have time to at least think through their own answers to 
questions before questions are answered and discussion moves on. They 
rehearse responses mentally, and sometimes verbally with another student 
before being asked to respond publicly. All students have an opportunity to 
share their thinking with at least one other student, thereby increasing their 
sense of Involvement. 

Benefits to teachers: „4«i4e*«nfn 
Students have been found to spend more time on task and to listen to 
each other more when engaged in Think-Peir-Share activities. Many more 
students raise their hands to respond after rehearsing in pairs. Students may 
have better recall due to increased -wait time" and quality of responses may be 
better. 

tike students, teacher also have more time to think when using Think-Peir- 
Shore. They can concentrate on asking higher-order questions, observing student 
reactions, and listening to students 
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B 50 SOCIAL SKILLS CURRICULUM ANALYSIS 

SOURCE: C«rter,J.&Sug«i.C, (19B9). Soctol skills currtculum anelysts Tpnrning Excfigtlono) 

DESCRIPTION: There ere mony social skills curriculum peckeges ovailoble. 
When selecting whet curriculunn to use, one should consider the aspects of 
assessment, whet stretegies to implement, and measurement of effects on 
student performance. Practical considerations, instructional strategies, and a 
list of populer programs are presented. 

SUMMARY: 

When eveluBling a social skills curriculum ask these questions: 

1. Are assessment procedures/instruments included? 

2. Is the curriculum edaptable to Individual needs? 

3. Can the curriculum he used with small groups? Groups of 3-6 are best for 

providing peer feedback and modeling. 

4. Can personnel Implement the curriculum without specialized training beyond 

that described in the curriculum? Other teachers, professionals, 
and/or parents can provide training. 

5. Is the cost of Implementation reasonable and manageable? 

6. Is field test Information provided and convincing? Field test the curriculum 

yourself before ordering. 

7. Are strategies Included that will promote maintenance end generalization of 

skills to a variety of settings? 

Consider instructional stretegies: 

Table 1 in the article provided describes and lists advantages and 
disadvantages of commonly used strategies to teach social skills: Modeling, 
Strategic placement. Instruction, Correspondence training. Rehearsal and 
practice. Positive reinforcement or shaping. Prompting and coaching, and 
positive practice. 

References are given for 9 curricula on page 39. 
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B 50 SOCIAL SKILLS CURRICULUM ANALYSIS 

SOURCE: Corten Sugel, G (19B9) Sociol sicnu currtculum analysis TaftpMng gxceptionai 
LhMm. 2Z . P.36-39. 

DESCRIPTION: There ore mony sociol skills curriculum pockeges available. 
When selecting what curriculum to use, one should consider the aspects of 
assessment, what strategies to implement, and measurement of effects on 
student performance. Practical considerations, instructional strategies, and a 
list of popular programs are presented. 

SUMMARY: 

When evaluating e social skills curriculum ask these questions: 

1. Are assessment procedures/instruments included? 

2. Is the curriculum adaptaple to individual needs? 

3. Can the curriculum be used with small groups? Groups of 3-6 are best for 

providing peer feedback and modeling. 

4. Can personnel implement the curriculum without specialized training beyond 

that described in the curriculum? Other teachers, professionals, 
and/or parents can provide training. 

5. Is the cost of implementation reasonable and manageable? 

6. Is field test Information provided and convincing? Field test the curriculum 

yourself before ordering. 

7. Are strategies included that will promote maintenance and generalization of 

skills to a variety of settings? 

Consider Instructional strategies: 

Table 1 in the article provided describes and lists advantages and 
disadvantages of commonly used strategies to teach social skills: Modeling, 
Strategic placement. Instruction, Correspondence training. Rehearsal and 
practice. Positive reinforcement or shaping. Prompting and coaching, and 
positive practice. 

References are given for 9 curricula on page 39. 
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B 53 FIVE TEACHING STRATEGIES 

SOUiiCE: Jdckson, N. F. «Uockson, D A > nonroe. C. (1963) Ggttmg aion^ with others 
XcacMng soc ial effftcUvgnpgc to children Chompoign, II Reseorch Press 

DESCRIPTION: FWe leaching strategies are described as Important to a 
positive classroom atmosphere in which appropriate student behavior Is elicited 
or strengthened. Use of the five strategies: positive feedback, Ignore-ottend- 
pralse, teeching interaction, direct prompt, and sit and watch, may make 
teaching social skills and other subjects easier and more rewarding. 

SUtlHARY: Five Teaching Strategies 

Provide opportunity for occurence of appropriate social skills end 
positive feedback from the teacher. The strategies form a continuum from least 
invasive (positive feedback) to most restrictive (sit & watch) in their 
application to specific behavior problems. 

1. Posftlva Feedback 

Positive feedback is. positive, true, specific to the Oehavior and 
given immediately after the appropriate Pehavior. 

2. Ignore-Attend-Pralse 

Ignore mlsbehoving student Attend and praise a student who is Pehaving appropriately 
Praise student when misbehavior changes. 

3. Teaching Interaction 

Teacher interrupts misbehavior by saying something positive related to the situotion to 
get the students attention Then teacher asks child or models m aUennative behavior 
To follow-up, the teacher asks the student to practice, and praises successful practice 
This intervention is best used in a situation when the teacher can concentrate on one or 
two students 

4. Direct Prompt 

With a direct prompt given calmly and with eye contact, the teacher tells the student 
exactly what he or she should Oe doing The statement should be brief and neutral Use 
when Ignor^-Attend-Praise is not effective and follow-up with attention and proise if 
student does not respond to direct prompts, use Sit & Wetch 

5. Sit & Watch 

This is a time-out procedure where a non-compliant student is removed from the group 
for 2 minutes. Praise appropriate oehavior in ear-shot of the misPehaving student 
When the time is up. praise the student for sitting and watching, have the student name 
the inappropriate behavior, and appropriate behavior When the student is back in the 
group, watch for the changed behavior end reinforce quickly 
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e 51 PROBLEM-SOLVING 

SOURCE: Solutions UftHmitgd Avotls&le ol Howord County Stof f Development Cents'* 

DESCRIPTION: Solutions Unlimited is 8 multimedia (computer, video, 
worksheet) program in which several propl em-solving strategies are presented. 
Each unit consists of a video lesson and computer application. Emphasis Is on 
Preaking strategies into steps that are easy to remember and using the steps in 
practical applications. Eight units are described end reviewed 

sunriARY: Unit? and Strctggig? 

1. Hey Wait! Think See So? 

This Introductory unit described a four-step problem-solving 
strategy. 

2. Plan Ahead 

In this unit, a three-step strategy for time management 

that Includes Ust-Schedule-Revlew is developed in school and 

personal applications. ♦•Reviewed positively. 

3 The Whitewater Canoe Race 

In this unit the students practice the THINK in Think, See, So by 
learning to consider altemetives when problem-solving ♦♦Reviewed 
positively. 

4 L?tlgr? From the Pe$V 

In this unit students learn how to communicate in writing, "Whet to 
say" and "How to say it". Students use word processing in the 
computer application. 

5 Sftving Energy 

This unit consists of using graphics when problem-solving as an eld 
to visualizing problems. 

6 Who Says So? 

This unit presents information on using sources of information 

Searching date-bases Is dealt with in the computer application 

♦♦Reviewed positively 
7. I Know Enough 

In this unit, students learn how to decide when to draw a conclusion 

when problem-solving. ♦♦Reviewed positively 
8 Survival 

A wilderness survival simulation designed as a follow-up to lessons 
1-7 or independently 
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B 54 THiNK ALOUD 

SOURCE: Bosh, Comp, B W. (1985) Think Aloud Chompoign. IL : Roseorch Press 

DESCRtPTiON: Verbel mediation (thinking eloud to guide problem solving) hos 
proven to be an effective strategy for solving academic and social problems. 
Think Aloud program for Improving social skills Includes five specific skills for 
teachers that facilitate student use of verbal mediation. 

SUMMARY: Specific Skills for Teechers: 

1. Cognitive Modeling 

Teacher models verbalization for problem solving for students. This 
requires that the teacher attempt the task before the students and Is able then 
to clearly state possible obstacles end how to overcome them. This is not just 
giving directions to a task« but outlining thinking strategies. 

2 Reouirlnp students to ask themselves four self-lnstructlonal Questions 
t. What am t supposed to do? 

2. What are some plans? 

3. How is my plan working? 

4. How did i do? 

lessons for teaching the four questions are Included in the Think Aloud program. 
Students must learn to ask themselves the four questions and answer them 
appropriately. 

? Allowing students time to formulate their own answers 

Teechers should give students at least five seconds to answer 
questions, gradually becoming comfortable with longer interval s-as long as 
necessary for students to organize their thoughts. 

4 Introducing evaluation et the rlQhl time 

Students learn to evaluate themselves by using four evaluative 
criteria: safety, how it makes you end others feel, fairness, and effectiveness. 
Teachers* praise should follow a student's own evaluation. 

? Using alternative thlnkino 

Teachers can encourage multiple answers by responding neutrally 
- with statements such as "That's one Idea" Instead of "That's a good idee " 
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Text Version of tho Learning Strategy Selector Knowietfge Base (LRNSEL) 

The foilowing listing of tiie Learning Strategy Selector Itnowiedge base is provided for readers 
who are inter^ted in ei^rt system de^n or ¥ifho «^ to modify or adapt the Itnowiec^ bsse. Tf^ 
Itnowiedge l^ase conforms to the syntactical and structural rules for version 2.5 of the HT subsystem of 
KES (Software Architecture and Engineering). 
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\LRNSEL Learning Strategy Selector 

\D8vetoped using KES HT (version 2.52) expert system slieti 

\lrom Software Architecture and Englneerir^, 13100 WorWgate Drive. 

\Suite 340. Herndon. VA 22070-4382 (703)318-1000 

\ INPUT ATTRIBUTES 

text: 

{Cover: 

- iearnIng strategy selector-. 

mm 

By Virginia H. Pilato and David B. Malouf 

n • 

t 

"Developed by the SNAP Sysi«n Project, msti&ite lor the Study", 
-of Exceptional Children and Youth. Unwersity of Maryland— ", 
"College Park. MD.20742-. 

mm 

"Devrfoped vrith KES HT software. Software Architecture and ". 
"Engineerlf^, Inc. Arlington VA 

mm 

"This product was developed under grant <3CX>873001 6 from the ", 
"United States Department of Education. However, the contents", 
"do not necessarily reflect the policy of the Department of ". 
"Education, and no official endorsement stKHjW Ije infened. ". 

mm 

"Last update: June 1991 
{Credit: 

nmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmnmmmmnmmmmm 

PLEASE NOTE:-. 

mm 

t 

mm 

" The KES runtime software and license tor the SNAP. 
" System have t»en provided without charge by Software". 
" Architecture and Engineenng. 13100 Worl<^ate Drive,". 
" Suite 340, Herreton VA 22070-4382.", 

mm 

" The following conditions apply to the i^e of this", 
" software and license:", 

"1. Dlstrttwtion is limited to this applicatton (SNAP System).". 

" 2. Distribution is limited to edw:attonal institutions.". 

" 3. No portion of the KES development systan is included in". 

this disft-ibution.". 
" 4. This dlstranjtton does NOT include any support from Software". 

Architecture and Engineering to SNAP System users.". 

mm^ 

% 
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seeagainisQl 

(yes,no) 

{question: 

"WoukJ you like to took at the fist of suggested materials again?"."*. 
•You may see the list and descfipttons as niany times as you want."."". 
"Answer YES it you want to obtain a printout."."!, 

doi^n-^i 
(repeat 

(question; "Repeat the Learning Strategy S^ector "), 
quit 

{question: "Leave the learning Strategy Selector and return to", 
the main menu."}) 

{question: 

"Whai ¥vould you like to do nown. 

mgV.sgi 
(yes, no) 
{question: 

" Do you want to consult with the computer regarding the VERBAL ". 
" PERFORMANCE of your students? This includes the areas of :", 

tm 

* 

listening, ", 
speaking, ", 
reading. ", 
" wri^, and ", 

thinking skills.". 

"T 

mg2:sgl 
(ye8.no) 
{question: 

" Do you want to consult with the computer regarding the ", 
- MATHEMATICS PERFORMANCE of your students?^. 

mg3: sgl 
(yes. no) 
{question: 

" Do you want to consult the computer regarding GENERAL LEARNING ", 
" for your studente with special needs?". 

" This category may be a^jpropriate if you have one or more", 
students experiencing difficulties in learning or in", 
cisesroom performafKie and if ^ur concern NOT limited", 
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• to VERBAL PERFORMANCE or MATHEMATICS.", 

• This category Includes mmerlate related to classroom", 

" interactions, cteroom organfealion. and accommodations". 
for students with special needs", 

SQl'SOl 

{question: "Improve student skills and motivation in one or more", 
areas of vert)al pertormance."}. 

G2 

{question: "Adjust instruction to minimize the Impact of poor vertjal". 
skills, for example, tape recording text material so that students", 
with poor reading sk^te can i^^ the materia!."}, 

G3 

Question: "team more about student perfonnance using appropriate", 
" diagnostic procedures.")) 

(question: 

"********** Select ONE goal »•"*••**•*****•♦•" »- 
"Select one goal which best descrit}es a concern you", 
"have."}. 

sg2: sgl 
(04 

{questton: "Improve student mathematics skills."}, 
G5 

{questton: "Adjust Instructton to minimize the ImpiKn of poor", 

mathemattes skflis, tor example, putting problems on grai^ p^}er. 
to help students line up the numtiers."}, 

66 

{question: "Learn more ^ut student pertormance by using appropriate", 
diagnostic procedures."}) 

{question: 

mttmtmtmmnfmmmtm)mtimmmmtH»tmnmimtm)mnmtmttm)mmnm> 
• ••i>«>*ttit<i>»>,,>t>it 

•••••••«**•• ggjgQj goal •••*****•**•*••**••* "* 

"Select one goal which best dsscribes a concern you", 
"have.l. 

sg3:sgl 
(G7 

{questton: "Improve student basic learning skills. This goal include", 
training activities in the areas of:". 

m n 

f 

increasing student involvement.". 

motivatton of goal directed performance, and", 

enhancing student thinking.". 
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G8 

{question: "Make classroom accommodations tor students with special", 
needs. This goal im^ludes training activities in the areas of:", 

N w 

1 

CKiaptations for special needs, such as grading,". 

classroom organization, and", 

reducing problems due to poor organization ^iils.", 

G9 

{question: "team more about student performance by using a^opriate". 
diagnostic procedures."}) 

{question: 

Select ONE ^ 
"Select one goal which best describes a concern you have."}. 

goals: sgl 

(G1 ,G2,G3.G4.G5,G6.G7,G8.G9). 

want: sgl 
(yes. no) 

{question: 

" Would you like to see a short description of the selected teaching", 
" techniques?". 

Responding YES by entering the number 1 will give you", 
descrif^lons of each of technique ", 

Responding NO by entering the number 2 will continue", 
this consultation without giving you technique", 
descriptions.!. 

subgoats:sgl 
(comprehension 

{questton: "conprehension, or understanding text material,"}, 
content area reading, 
correctif^ reversals, 
critical thinking. 

developing flexible reading rates. 

handwriting. 

language. 
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ystening. 

oral reading fluency, 
reading motivation, 
reading readiness, 
speaiung. 
speliing. 

study sl<ills such as text_u8age_andJesLtalcing. 

vocs^tary. 

word attack. 

word recognition, 

writing) 

{questijn: 

♦ lit**! 

Select ONE sut)goat.", 
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con^et)en^>n skills:(ntt 

(critical reding, 
finding main kjea, 
k)cating Intonnaton, 
reading tor a purpose, 
responding to questions, 
summarizing, 
using context. 

using learning tiow to learn strategies, 
understanding relationships) 
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{question: 

fM9 VMV SMV 9tW Wff WW Wff WW WW WW WW WW WW WW WW WW 



" Select one or more comprehension skills.". 

mm 

t 

To select more than one, press & (shift-?) between numbers.", 

mm 



subooais7sgt 

(questioning 
jqueston: 

"Incrjase slud«»ts' active involvement in learning processes.", 

motivation 
{queston: 

"Improve stud^t motivation and promote goal directed behavior.". 

n, 

thinking 
{question: 

"Entiance students' crtfical thinlting and/or their awareness of how", 
they do their school work.", 

(question: 

"Select ONE SUBGOAL for improving student basic learning skills.". 

n- 



subgoalsS.^! 

(adaptations 
{question: 

"Provkie adaf^ations or acconvnodations for student with", 
special needs."}, 

classroom organization 
{question: 

"Learn tips to make (amiiiar ciassroom organizational patterns,", 
SitcS) as small group work and whole class presentations,", 
run more successfully in classes with special needs", 
students."}. 

student organization siulte 
{question: 

"improve student organization skills."}) 
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{queston: 

•Mt mm mm mm mn mm mm mm mn mm mm mn nn mm mm mn mm mm mm tm mm mm mm 

'Select ONE SUBGOAL tor making classroom accommodatkans", 
where there are students with special needs.". 



*protilm sltuation;mit 
(teacher led instruction 
{question; 

"during teacher led instruction."}. 

independent work 
{questkm: 

"durlrig independent class work such as seatwork. projects, or ". 
some kinds of cooperative group activities."}. 

away from da^ 
{queslton: 

"wtiite doing homework."}) 
{questton: 

"I would like to improve student performance:", 

mm 

" You may setect more than one of these situattons.". 

" To select more than one. press & (shift-7) between numbers ", 

n 

"problem severity .sgi 

(miki 

{question: 

"Student needs are miW "), 

moderate 
{question: 

"Student neecte are moderate."}. 

severe 
{question: 

"Student needs are severe."}) 
{question: 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmnmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm$tmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

"With regard to the specific requirements of your classroom, which of the", 
"following statements best applies? Select only one ". 

•treatment scope.sgl 
(one 

{question: 
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"to Individual students 

some 
(question: 

•to small groups of students.-}, 
all 

{question: 

"to an entire class."}) 
{question: 

"With regard to your specific needs, which of the following statements". 
twstJWiies? Select only one *, 

mm 

"I would like to learn nwthods which I can a^iy:", 

mm 

•teaching level:sgt 

{primary 

iquestton: 

"{»-imary (grades k through 3)1, 

intermediate 
{question: 

"intermediate (grades 4 through 6)"}. 

middle school 
{question: 

"middle school or junior high schooH. 

h*^h school 
{question: 

"^ior high schooH) 
{question: 

mmMMmmt^Hmr^nn9t9MmnmnmmmnmmmHmnmmmm9*mmm*mmmmmwmnm 

. Select ONE ir«te level only 

"Grade levels of students?"). 
\TROPTS 

learning training options: mit 

(LI TAPE RECORDING EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 

jdesCTiption: 

goals « 

G2<h>; 

problem situation 
independent work; 
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f»-ot^m sever ily = 
moderate<h>, severe<h>; 
treatment scope » 
on©<l>, sonne<ni>; 
teachlr^ level » 

prlmary<n>. Intermed!ate<m>, mitJdte school<h>, high school<h>;j 
{tematt: 

m m 

Xi TAPE RECORDING EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS". 

m m 

"Devetoping taped rnaterials often helps compensate for students' specific*, 
"dis£a»Uties. Gukteiines are provided which stress that ^\T\g materials'*, 
"may be more than vert>atim taping of texts and tectures. Effective use of". 
isping may. In fKt he^> students develop their study skUls. as well as", 
"mastof the contenJ.", 
* H 

I 

L2 MODELING MENTAL PROCESSES TO HELP POOR READERS BECOME MORE STRATEGIC 

(description: 

goals « 

G1<a>; 

subgoaisc: 

comjxehension; 

comprehension skills » 

using Isaming how to learn strategies<h>. critical reading<l>; 

problem situation » 

teacher ted lnstructlon<h>; 

problem sev^ity « 

mHd<m>, moderate^h>. severe<h>; 

treatment scope « 

one<m>, some<h>. alkl-*: 

teaching level = 

primary<h>, lntermediate<m>, middle school<l>, high school<n>;] 
{lematt: 

"L2 MODELING MENTAL PROCESSES TO HELP POOR READERS BECOME MORE STRATEGIC". 

"Poor readers often benefit from havlf^ demonstrattons of the mental, as", 
"well as the physical, aspects of reading. Mental modeling perfomied by", 
%ie te«rfier is a technique that he^ poor readers team how successfur. 
"readers think when they read. This teaching activity explains the", 
"rationale tor modeling mental precedes »kI uses teacher dialogues for", 
"illustration.", 

% 

L3 HELPING READERS UNDERSTAND DIFFERENT TYPES OF QUESTIONS 

(description: 

goais » 

G1<a>; 

sutigoats « 
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comprehension: 
compretier^ion skills « 
responding to questions; 
problem situation « 
if\dependent work, away from class; 
problem severity 
mfld<h>, moderate<h>; 
treatment scope » 
some<m>, aH<h>; 
teaching ievei » 

intermediate<h>, middle schooi<h>, high school<h>;] 
{iernatt: 

-L3 HELPING READERS UNDERSTAND DIFFERENT TYPES OF QUESTIONS". 

•t m 

« 

"Studente need to be strategic when they read expository texts. A way to", 
"help is to teach them to recognize certain types of questions that", 
"are to be answered with certain types of textual information. A step-". 
"t)y-step procedure for teaching question-answer relationships is given ", 



L4 AUTHORS CHAIR PEER CONFERENCING 

[d^r^on: 

goals » 

G1<a>; 

subgoate = 

writing: 

protriem situation « 

independent vtotk, teacher led instruction<n>; 

problem severity e 

mikJ<h>. moderate<m>; 

treatment scope ^ 

some<h>, al{<h>; 

teaching level = 

inlermediate<m>, middle school<h>. high school<h>;l 
{Iernatt: 

"U AUTHOR'S CHAIR/PEER CONFERENCING", 

"Classroom practice combining reading and writing helps students see", 
"relationships between reading and writing white improving their pertormance". 
"in both areaii. Pairing students for peer conferencing helps them acquire", 
•'several unique sensitivlti^. including an appreciation of reading and", 
"writing as constructive activities. Procedures for implementation are given.", 



L5 DIALOGUE JOURNALS 

Idescription: 

goals = 
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Gl<a>: 
writing: 

f^t^btem situation « 

independent wrk. away from class, teacher led instructton<n>; 

pn»M«n severity " 

niikkh>, moderate<h>. severe<h>; 

treatment scope ° 

all<ti>; 

teaching level » 

prlmary<l>, intermediate<h>, middle school<h>, high school<h>;l 
{lematt: 

It f» 

"li DIALOGUE JOURNALS", 

I 

"Dladc^ue Joums^ emphasize meaning while providing natural, functtonar, 
•experienras with both realing and writing. The technique s well known for", 
•building writing fkiency and for devetoping rapport between teachers and", 
"students. These selections prepare teachers tor implementing the technique". 
In their classrooms.", 

ft t«| 
t 



L6 IMPROVING READING COMPREHENSION WITH SEMANTIC MAPPING 

{description: 

goals » 

G1<a>; 

sidigoate « 

com}»-ehension, vocid»ilary; 
comprehension sicitis ■> 

understamting rdattonships<h>. finding main idea<m>. 
criticai rea£ling<i>, summarizing<i>; 
prot^em situation « 

teacher ted lnstruction<h>, Independent work<m>. away from class<l>; 

fKc^em severity = 

mHd<h>, moderate<h>, severe<m>: 

treatment scope * 

^me<m>. tf}<h>: 

teaching level 

prlmafy<m>, intermediate<h>. middle school<h>, high schookh>;] 
{lematt: 

M l» 

-L6 IMPROVING READING COMPREHENSION WITH SEMAI^IC MAPPING". 

"Semantic Mapping, also known as Webbing, involves a visual presentation of, 
"informa-. c^n and is used by teachers of aH levels to motivate and actively", 
"Involve students in the thinking-writing-reading proc^ses. This teaching", 
"option fe a collection of three articles which ejqjiain this technk^ue and", 
"how it helps improve reading comprehension.". 

I 
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L7 CRITICAt LISTENING AND READING IN REMEDIAL READING 

[description: 

goals » 

Gi<a>; 

subgoais » 

listening: 

problem situation 

teacher led Hismaction: 

problem severity => 

mUd<h>. modente<m>; 

treatment scope » 

8ome<tT>. aikh>; 

teaching level » 

primafy<m>, jntermedlate<h>, mIcWte school<h>, high school<m>;3 
O^natt: 

m m 

n.7 CRITICAL READING AND LISTENING IN REMEDIAL READING". 

H U 

Xor^istent direct instruction In critfeal listenlr^ can Improve studente'". 
'reading comprehension. The positive etiects of a critical reading and", 
"Itetening approiKJh can lead to increased wiioyment ol reading. The article", 
"tells how to implement the approach and ejqjteins the research which", 
"supports its use.". 



L8 TEACHING EXPOSITORY TEXT STRUCTURE 

[description: 

goals B 

G1<a>; 

subgoais « 

content area reading; 

problem sitiatton « 

tesK^her led instruction<h>, independent work<m>. away from class<m>; 

problem severity " 

mild<h>, moderate<h>; 

tr^tment scope » 

»>me<h>, £dl<h>: 

Aching level « 

primary<m>. intermediate<h>, middle a:hool<m>, high school<i>;l 
{lematt: 

-L8 TE.ACHING EXPOSITORY TEXT STRUCTURE". 

Teaching students to recognize expository text structure he^ students", 
"of all grade levels improve their comprehension of content area materials.". 
This teaching activity presents a step by step method of helping students", 
"ufKlerstand the meaning of structure and how to recognize — and write — the", 
"five nn^ forms. Though the article is aimed at elementary teachers,", 
"the technique can be easily ad^ted for older students simply by removing", 
"or modifying the step involving manipulatives ", 
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L9 MOTOR IMAGING A READING VOCABULARY STRATEGY 

Idescrlptton. 

goals » 

Gt<a>; 

subgoads « 

vocabulary; 

l^^em situation « 

teacher led instruction: 

f»ob}em severity ° 

mod6rate<h>. 8evere<h>; 

treatment scope » 

%me<h>, aB<h>: 

ts»:hing tevei ° 

primary<tt>, jntermediate<m>, middte sdTool<n>, high school<n>:) 
{iematt: 

"L9 MOTOR IMAGING A READING VOCABULARY STRATEGY", 

m n 

1 

"Ktotor Imaging uses a word teaniir^ strategy based on psychomotor", 
"Ksoclatlons. St^ are detailed to help teachers see how they can", 
leach their students to connect a new word vwth a pantomime as well as", 
"a ianguage meaning.". 



LI ORATE A REASON TO READ 

[d^r^ion: 

goals = 

6l<a>: 

subgoatS" 

comprehension, reading motivation; 
con)|»-elW)sion skills » 
reading a purpose; 
protitem situation « 

ind^)endent w(Kk<h>. away from class<l>; 

(»^ot}lan severity « 

mlld<h>, maJerate<m>. severe<l>; 

treatment scope > 

sorhe<h>, all<h>; 

teaditng level » 

prinwy<l>. intermediate<h>, middle school<l>. high 5chool<n>;l 
{Iematt: 

"L10 RATE A REASON TO READ". 

n M 

"Motivation to read is such an important factor in learning to read that", 
"motivational strategies are often needed. RATE, for Read And Then", 
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"Evaluate, Invites students to read lit>rafy books ttien evaluate them", 
"according to student-determined criteria. Ttiis article report", 
"the outstanding success the RATE program has had In a school ". 



L11 LANGUAGE INTERVENTIONS IN NATURAL SETTINGS 

{description: 

g(^ » 

Gi<a>; 

sutjgoats <> 

language; 

probl^ situation « 

teacher led instruction: 

fHOt^on severity « 

mlld<m>. moderate<h>. severe<h>; 

treatment scope » 

one<h>. some<h>; 

teaching level ° 

primary<h>. Intermediate<l>, middle school<n>. high school<n>;J 
{lematt: 

-L1 1 LANGUAGE INTERVENTIONS IN NATURAL SETTINGS", 

I* M 

"Tesffihers of handicapped ch:!dren often have problems getting them to use", 
"language spontaneously. This teaching activity recommends ?.n approach called", 
"mitleu teaching and describes how md wh«i teachers can encouri^je and", 
"reinforce interactions using this method". 



L12 SONG PICTURE BOOKS 
(description: 
goals s 
G1<a>; 
subgoals ° 
llstening.iangus^e: 
probWm situation ° 
teacher led instruction; 
problem severity » 
myd<h>, moderate<h>; 
treatment scope « 
s)me<h>, all<h>; 
teaching ievBi » 

primary<h>, intermfc'jtate<l>, middle school<n>. high school<n>.l 
{lematt: 

"L12 SONG PICTURE BOOKS". 

"With a rich potential lor child involvement, song picture books can", 
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"facilitate the development of language rompetence. Procedures tor", 
"implementatton are lt$ted. and a bibHogrs^ of songs is provided.", 

'1 



LI 3 CLOZE PROCEDURE 

{description: 

goals « 

Gl<l>. G3<t^>; 
subgoals = 

compreher^n. word attack; 

comf^^renston sidlls » 

using contexi; 

nmjt^em situation ^ 

independent work; 

problem severity » 

nf)!U<h>. modtfate<h>, severe<m>; 

t.eatment scope « 

one<m>, «)nie<h>, aI1<ni>; 

teachif^ tevei » 

primary<l>. intermediate<m>, middle school<b>, high school<h>;) 
{lematt: 

I* M 

^.13 CLOZE PROCEDURE, 

"The Cloze procedure has two uses, diagnostic and imtructional. This", 
"teaching option explains both uses and t^ how to prepme Cloze materials'. 
"As a diagnostic technique, the Cloze gives a very close estimate of how", 
"wefi particular students will perform with text material. As an". 
"instrucUonat Unique, it helps students grasp meanmg by using", 
"contextual information.". 



L14 LEARNING CENTERS 

{d^:»iptk>n: 

goals 

Gl<h>, G3<m>; 
subgoaiss 

word attack, vocabulary, spelling; 

problem situation « 

independent work; 

problem severity ^ 

mlki<h>. moderate<m>, severe<t>: 

^eatment scope » 

j»ome<h>, ail<h>; 

teaching level » 

prlmafy<h>, intermediate<m>. middle school<n>. high school<n>;] 
{lernatt: 
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"L14 LEARNING CENTERS", 

w ft 

t 

learning centers are a valuaWe acJdition to the classroom for rnany reasons,", 
Including reinforcing new skills, diagnosing prot}iems m sKiti devetopment,", 
"and developing independence with new skHls. Th^ teaching option gives", 
"intormation about learning centers with suggestions of numerous types of, 
"centers.", 

f 



LI 5 VCX^ABULARY CENTERS 

{description: 

goatee 

G1<h>. Q3<l>; 
subgoals » 
vocBl3ulary; 
problem ^tuation « 
independwt work: 
problem severity » 
mild<h>. moderate<h>; 
treatment scope « 
80in<H;h>, all<h>; 
teaching level « 

primary<n>.intermediate<h>, middle school<h>, high school<n>;l 
{lematl: 

IT ft 

"L15 VOCABULARY CENTERS", 

"Instructional cent^ are useful for reinforcing skills and diagnosing", 
"deUc^ies In languid arts. This foac^ing option provkies sample", 
"ieamtng centers useful for extending elementary and mkfdte schoor. 
"students' vocatKiiary development. This teaching acMy demof)strates", 
tiow fo (fevefop generic vocabulary centers that are appropriate for mosr, 
"vocabulary lists.", 

> 



L16 SUMti/IARIZATION SKILLS 

[description: 

goals a 

G1<a>; 

subgoals « 

comprehension; 

comprehension skills - 

summarizing, finding main idea; 

problem situation « 

teacher led instruction, independent work, away from class; 
problem s*»^ity » 
mild<h>, moderate<h>; 
treatment scope » 
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»)me<h>, alkm>; 
teeing (eve! » 

pffniafy<m>, lntermediate<h>. mlddte school<h>, high «;hool<h>;] 
jtematt: 

-LI 6 SUMMARIZATION SKILLS", 

*tt is very important to see that students can summarize what they read", 
"in school. Summarizing helps students learn to find the main idea and to", 
"recall what they read. It also helps them clarlly the meaning and tfie", 
"significance of wh«it they read. This t^hlng option givAS steps for. 
"teaching summarization skiite and provides an indepth discussion of, 
"summary instruction.'', 



L17 TEXT LOOKBACK STF?ATEGY 

{description: 

goats B 

Gi<a>; 

subgoals » 

oon^(»«hensfon; 

comprehension sidits » 

locating information, using context; 

(^ot)iem situation « 

independent work, away from class; 

problem severity » 

mik}<h>. moderate<h>; 

treatment scope « 

one<h>, $ome<h>. al!<h>; 

teaching level = 

primary<m>, lntermediate<h>, mkldle school<h>. high schookm>;] 
{iematt: 

-LI? TEACHING LOOKBACK STRATEGY". 

"Uns4«»essful readers often need to learn how important it fe to simply", 
"look back at prwiously read material to tocate informatton. Often they", 
"need to learn that tooking back Is legitimate~ftot cheating. Guklelines", 
"for teaching a kxjkback strategy are given, as well as a study which", 
"supports the use of the approach ". 
"1 



LI 8 REQUEST PROCEDURE FOR RECIPROCAL QUESTIONING 

[description: 

goals « 

G1<a>; 

subgoais » 

compretwnsion; 
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comiiH'etiension sMfs, « 
riKpondii^ to qu^tions: 
pro^>t0m situation « 
IrxJepereJent work; 
prottom severity a 
mlld<ti>. iTK)derate<m>; 
tr^tment scope « 
sofne<h>, alkhvs 
teaching ievei » 

prlmary<f>. intermediate<m>, middle schc jUh>, high school<m>;l 
{lematt: 

-LIS REQUEST PROCEDURE FOR RECIPROCAL QUESTION^^lG^ 

The ReChiest Procedure is desi^ied to help shidents: (1 ) Form their own", 
"questions about what they are renting and dev^op a questioning attitude.". 
"(2) Become more purposeful raiders, (3) Improve their independent reading", 
"comprehension sitilts. Steps of the procedure are provided.", 

L19 DEVELOPING READING FLUENCY IN LD STUDENTS 

(descripUon: 

goals = 

Gl<h>; 

subgoiys» 

or^ reading fluency; 

Ixc^^OTi situation « 

teacher led instruction; 

prot}tem severity e 

mild<i>, moderate<h>, 8evere<h>; 

treatment scope ° 

one<l>, some<h>, ^kh>; 

teaching level » 

primary<h>, intermediate<h>. middle school<m>, high schookl>;] 
{lematt: 

-L19 DEVELOPING READING aUENCY IN LD STUDENTS", 

"fcteny learning disabled studwtts experience severe oral reading difficulties.". 
"Six techniques are presented to help improve their oral reading and to help", 
"them perceive themselves as more effective readers, an important component", 
"in a reading improvement program.", 
"1 



L20 ANALYZING SPELLING ERROR PATTERNS FOR REMEDIATION 

[description: 

goals « 

G3; 

subgoals » 
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spelling; 

problem situation « 

independent work: 

probtem severity = 

miW<l>, moderate<m>, severe<h>; 

treatment ^x>pe = 

one<ti>, 8ome<m>, alkl>; 

teactiing level « 

primary<ti>, jntemiediate<h>, middle 8Ctiool<m>. high school<m>;) 
{lematt: 

-lio ANALYZING SPEUING ERROR PATTERNS FOR REMEDIATION", 

It it 

"Ciserving students' error patterns gives teach^ insights into students"*, 
"tiypottieses about the writing system. It also helps with diagnosis of, 
"individual patterns of strengths and weaknesses that can be used in", 
t^annlng instructk>n. A useful technkjue is desc» Ibed ". 



L21 READING READINESS PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 

{descriptton: 

^als B 

G1; 

subgoals « 

reading readiness: 

pr<^em situatton <= 

tead^er led Instruction; 

probtem ^verity « 

mHd<h>. moderate<m>, severe<l>; 

treatment scope » 

one<!>, sonw<h>, aa<m>; 

teachif^ level = 

pHimary<h>, imermediate<l>. middle school<n>, high school<n>:} 
{lernatt: 

"L21 READING READINESS PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS", 

ft n 

"Reading readiness dianostic questtons are given accompanied by numerous", 
"techniques to help in each area of weakness.", 



L22 DIRECT INSTRUCTION OF MATHEMATICS 

{description. 

goals 

G4: 

problem situation = 

teacher ted instruction<h>, independent work<n>. away from class<n>: 
problem severity = 
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miki<h>, moderate<m>; 
treatment scope « 
some<m>, al!<h>;} 
{iernatt: 

« « 

"lia DIRECT INSTRUCTION OF MATHEMATICS", 

m n 

f 

"A highly effective format for structuring math lessons is outlined", 



LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE FOR PROBLEM SOLVING IN MATHEMATICS 
(de^riptfon: 
goals » 
G4<h>; 

)»t^3iem situatron » 

t^KJher led Instruction: 

pf(H>tem severity a 

miki<h>, moderate<m>, swere<l>: 

treatment scope ° 

one<l>,some<m>, all<h>; 

Caching level » 

pflmary<a>;] 

{lematt: 

"L23 LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE FOR PROBLEM SOLVING IN MATHEMATICS". 

f 

"Language Experience Approach, known more for its use In beginning reading,", 
-is recommended to help cWWren d»«lop t>roaKJer comprehension and", 
"application of mathematical concepts. The procedure Is given with the report", 
'of a study which gives evidence of its effectiveness.", 
'1 

t 

124 MATHEMATICS AND THE SPECIAL STUDENT 

[description: 

goals » 

G4; 

prc^tjlem situation °> 

teacher led instruction, independent work: 
treatment scope « 
some<m>, aii<h>: 
teaching level » 

prlmary<h>. intermediate<h>, mkJdie school<h>, high schooI<!>:] 
{Iernatt: 

•L24 MATHEMATICS AND THE SPECIAL STUDENT". 

"The purpose of this teaching option is to assist teachers in klentifying", 
"students with special learning problems in mathematics, in selecting", 
"materials to use with these students, and in developing strategies", 
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"ai^ropriate for use wttti the ^>ecial student.". 



L25 ASSESSING ARITHMETIC SKILLS 

[descrtption: 

go8is « 

G6: 

teaching level » 

prlmary<h>. Intermediate<h>. middle school<f>, high school<n>;] 
{lematt: 

-L25 ASSESSING ARITHMETIC SKiaS". 

ft » 

This te«;hing optton gives Informatiofi about arlthmette ^essmenr, 
"and provides teachens with mjmeroi« useful techniques. It str^ses the", 
"importance of Intormal classroom measures for monitoring students'", 
"progress and planning instruction.". 



L26 ADAPTING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 

{description: 

goals » 

G5<h>; 

l»obl^ situation « 

teacher led instruction, independent wod(; 
treatment scope n 
one<ti>, 8ome<h>, all<m>: 
teaching level ° 

prjmary<h>. intermedtate<h>. middle schooI<n>. high schookn>:l 
{i^natl: 

M m 

-126 ADAPTING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION". 

"When a mismatch occurs l)etween a students abilities and mathematics", 
"assignmente. Instructional adaptations can be made to improve the", 
"student's qjportunities to learn. Ten common aresffi of difficulty »e". 
-presented with their possible causes and adaptations that can help", 
"the student overcome the difficulties.", 



ill PEER TUTORING 
[description: 
goals = 

G2<h>. G8<h>; 
subgoaIsS » 
adaptations; 
problem situation ^ 
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Independent wotki 

pr^3lem severHy « 

tnild<m>, moderate<h>, severe<m>; 

treatment scope » 

one<li>. some<m>, aa<n>: 

teaching tevet » 

primary<m>, intermediate<m>. middle school<h>, h\gt\ schoo{<ti>:J 
{ternatt: 

"127 PEER TUTORING". 

t 

•Peer tutoring is v^uable tor students who need extra tielp. wtro can give", 
"extra help, or who need the experience of working with another person.", 
•The values ot peer tutoring are presented with techniques tor implementing", 
"a peer tutoring program ". 

» 



L28 WORD PROCESSING TO IMPROVE STUDENT WRITING 
(description: 



goatee 
G1; 

subgoats « 
writing; 

problem siUiation » 

Independent work, teacher led lnstructlon<n>; 
treatment scope ° 
one<i>. some<l>, a«<h>;J 
{iernatt: 

ft m 

"L28 WORD PROCESSING TO IMPROVE STUDENT WRITING". 

m m 

f 

"Word processing does not teach writing, tnit It a pO¥iferful tool to help", 
•students improve their writing. It encourages seeing wrrlting as a process,", 
"while It fite weH into instriKJtton that Includes student/teacher, 
"conferencing and/or peer collaboratton. One researcher says that word", 
"processing for learning d^ted students is such a boon that it is as", 
"though written language has been reinvented to specifically meet their", 
"needs. Advantages and uses are presented In two articles.". 

M 1^ 
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L29 LIFE SIZE LEARNING GAMES 

^tsscriptton: 

goals « 

G8<h>; 

subgoalsB •« 

clai^room organization, adaptatiof^; 

problem situation 

teacher led ins*ruction; 

problem severity « 

miid<m>, moderate<h>, severB<m>: 

treatment scope » 

ali<ti>; 

teaching level «= 

prinrary<a>;l 

{lematt: 

m m 

lis LIFE SIZE LEARNING GAMES". 

"A detailed description of the how-to's tor planntng, constructing, and", 
"using tife-size games given. These games are highly motivating aitd". 
"employ a total sensory integration approach, which is often very successtur, 
%vith learning disabled children .". 



L30 LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE APPROACH IN PRIMARY SCIENCE 

fdescriptk>n: 

goafs <= 

G1<h>; 

si^ogoais « 

con^ehension, vocabulary, reading readiness: 

comprehension skills = 

understsBKlmg r^attonships; 

prot^em situation « 

teaser led instruction; 

treatment scope » 

one<n>, some<l>, ail<h>; 

teaching level ° 

primary<a>;} 

{lematt: 

-L30 UNGUAGE EXPERIENCE APPROACH IN PRIMARY SCIENCE". 

m m 

'Science activities are a natural way to increase children's background of, 
"experiences, and language experience a^jroach — known for its usefulness in", 
"beginning reading— is a natural way to Increase chlWren's knowledge of, 
"experience and print relationships. The two togethw promotfe »he". 
"development of science skills and concepts while stimulating student to", 
"ask questions and to respond through speaking, listening, writing, and", 
"reading. The procedure is presented ", 
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L31 SPELLING 
fdescrlptlon: 
goals » 
Gi; 

subgoais » 
spetting; 

problem situation « 

inciep^ent work; 

prot^em severity » 

inild<i>, nioderate<h>. severe<h>: 

treatment scope » 

soni0<h>. alt<l>; 

teaching level « 

primary<l>. Intern»ediate<h>-. middle sctK)ol<m>, high schooi<l>;J 
{lematt: 

•L31 SPEUING". 

li m 

ff 

"This teaching option presents a variety of strategies for teaching", 
"spelling to students who have protslenis learning t)y conventional methods ". 



L32 DICTATION AN ADDITIONAL STUDENT TEAM LEARNING TECHNIQUE 

(description: 

goals e 

G1<h>, G2<m>; 
subgoais « 

Itst^ing. language, spelling, writing; 
problem situatton » 

independent work, teacher led instruction<n>; 

problem severity » 

miid<h>, moderate<h>. severe<:m>; 

treatment scope » 

som©<m>. all<h>; 

teaching level « 

prlmary<l>, lntermediate<h>. middle 8Chool<h>, high school<l>;l 
{iernatt: 

n n 

"L32 DICTATION: AN ADDITIONAL STUDENT TEAM LEARNING TECHNIQUE". 

"'Dictation' is a cooperative learning technique that gives students a chance", 
"to practice and add to their language sKllls. No special materials are", 
"required, and It is e^y to implement. Steps are explained", 

"1 

L33 CLASSROOM READING INCENTIVE PROGRAMS 
(description: 
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goals 

61<h>, G2<m>; 
subgoa^ » 

reading motivation, comprehension; 
compretiension skitis « 
reding for a purpose; 
problem situation « 

independent work<h>, away from class<ti>; 

prottem severity « 

mad<ti>, moderate<h>. sev©re<h>; 

treatment scope » 

some<ni>. aif<h>: 

^(ditng level « 

primary<h>, intermediate<h>, middle scnool<l>, h »:::hool<n>;] 
{lematt: 

"L33 CLASSROOM READING INCENTIVE PRC^RAMS^ 

n M 

t 

"Many classroom reading Incentive programs provide the greatest rewards to", 
"tiie students least in need of incentive, and in fact set up hurdles tor", 
"poor readers. For example. put>lk: di^ays of the numtiers of books read", 
"can t>e embarrassing for poor re»:iers. while indivlduai charts of minutes", 
"spent reading can be encouraging for all stwSents. This teaching activity", 
"gives 7 guideBnes for regular dassrcwm teac^iers to in planning", 
"incentive programs that benefit poor as well as good readers ". 

1 



DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL READING CHAPTER ON CLASSROOM DIAGNOSIS 
{descr^tKm: 
goals B 
G3<a>; 

teaching level » 

primary<h>. Intermediate<h>. middle school<m>;l 
{lematt: 

"34 DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL READING CHAPTER ON CLASSROOM DIAGNOSIS", 

m m 

f 

"Ttiis teaching option tells tiie ci^room tesK^r what to look for in", 
"various areas when making an informal, classroom-based reading diagnosis ", 
"These areas are: the learning climate, ttie various causes of reading", 
"diffk;ulty. the possitrie tnstructk>nai adjustments that can be made, and", 
"the continuous assessment of the student's progress.", 
""} 

f 

L35 INTEGRATING READING INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

[description: 

goats s 

Gl<h>: 
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subgoats <= 

content area reading: 

problem situatk>n ^ 

teacher ted }i»tr4K:tion<f>. independent work<h>, away from class<m>; 

prol>lem severity = 

myci<'>, moderate<m>, severe<ti>; 

treatment scope « 

one<i>, some<li>. alkh>; 

teacfJing level = 

prJmary<n>, lntermedlate<m>. middle school<h>, higti school<f>;l 
{fernatt: 

It m 

•L35 INTEGRATING READING INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES". 

m m 

•Many students are poor readers of text material even when they are", 
"successful ^ry readers. Thte teaching iK^ivfty combbies two", 
"worttbooks — one from sd^nce and one from s(x^ stiKiies — ", 
"to Illustrate how read'mg process instruction can be embedded in content", 
"area materials to help students comprehend what they read.", 

n 



L36 FLUENCY FOR EVERYONE 

{descnption: 

goals » 

G1<h>; 

subgoais - 

oral reading fluency; 

problem situation 

teacher led lnstruction<h>. independent ¥W)rk<m>, away from class<l>; 

problem verity « 

n^<h>, modfflrate<h>. severe<h>: 

treatment scope = 

one<h>, some<h>. all<h>: 

teaching fevei « 

pr}mary<h>. intermediale<h>. middle school<l>, high schooJ<l>;l 
{lematt: 

-L36 FLUENCY FOR EVERYONE". 

n n 

"This teaching activity recommemfe a set of principles that can help", 
"teachers create fluency activHies to meet Individual needs in their", 
"regular classrooms. Numerous examples are given to help teachers see", 
•how to incorporate these principles in their planning.". 



L37 ADAPTING THE INSTRUv TIONAL ENVIRONMENT FOR MAINSTREAMING 

{description: 

goals = 

G8<h>: 

subgoaIsS » 
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adaptations; 
IvotHem situation » 

teffi^er led ir^tnx^tkm, independent work; 

problem severity « 

mild<m>, iTK>derate<h>, severe<h>', 

treatment scope « 

one<m>, some<h>, all<l>;] 

Oematt: 

-li? ADAPTING THE INSTRUCTIONAL ENVIRONMENT FOR MAINSTREAMING". 

ft m 

This teaching option is a text chapter which teUs teachers how to adapt", 
"their classroom environment to be a better tit for the special needs or, 
"handicapped students". 



L30 TEN WAYS TO ENCOURAGE STUDENTS TO SPEAK UP 

{description: 

goals " 

G1. h>; 

subgoats<« 

^}^ng; 

prot^em situation «> 

t^Krfwr led Instruction. Independent work: 

prol:^m severity « 

miid<h>. moderate<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope » 

one<m>, some<m>, ^<t^>; 

tesching level « 

priniary<h>, lntermediate<h>. middle K*iookn>. high school<n>;J 
{iernatt: 

n n 

-lis TEN WAYS TO ENCOURAGE STUDENTS TO SPEAK UP". 

"This teaching activity lists numerous ways teachers can encourage", 
"their students to develop verbal skills. Areas that are covered are:", 
"discussing, explaining, impromptu ^>eaklng, interviewing, broadCJBting", 
"reporting, telephoning, storytelling, creative drama, and sharing ". 



L39 GRADING ELEMENTARY 

[description: 

goats » 

68<h>; 

sut>goais8 « 

adaptations; 

problem severity = 

mitd<m>, moderate<h>. severe<h>; 
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treatment scope = 
one<h>. a)me<h>. att<t>; 
teaching tevel = 

priniafy<h>. Internr»edlate<h>, middle school<n>, higt^ school<n>;l 
{ternatt: 

-L39 GRADING ELEMENTARY". 

"Assigning grades is often protitematk:, but particutarly when one or", 
"more studente is handicapped and mainstreamed into a reguiar class.". 
I^umeroi^ suggestions are given to help teachers evaluate students in", 
"mainstream classes.", 

I* «r| 



L40 SPECIFIC ADAPTIVE STRATEGIES 

[description: 

gi^ls " 

G8<h>; 

subgoe^S « 

sKiaptatioi^; 

l»t^em situation « 

teacher ted instruction, independent work, away from class; 

problem severity » 

mlld<m>, moderate<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope » ^ 
one<h>. 8ome<h>. all<i>. * 
teaching level » 

pr}mafy<n>, lntermediate<i>. middle school<h>, high school<h>;J 
{iematt: 

"140 SPECIFIC ADAPTIVE STRATEGIES". 

"Specific adaptations are listed to enhance handicapped sttKients' learning", 
"opportunities in math, handwriting. speBino. social studies, science.", 
"language arts, and study skills/organization. Alternate grading technique" 
"are also given ". 



L41 CLASSROOM MODIFICATIONS BASED ON HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

{description: 

goals e 

G8<h>: 

si^)goais8 = 

adaptations: 

protitem severity <> 

mild<h>. moderate<h>. severe<h>; 

treatment scope « 

one<h>, some<h>, all<h>; 
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teaching level « 

primary<h>, intermediate<h>, middle scftool<h>, high 8Chool<h>;l 
{lematt: 

-U1 CUVSSROOM MODIFICATIONS BASED ON HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS". 

'Numerous modWfcations are given for each of several handicapping", 
"conditions. For example, a recommendation for teaching a student with", 
"a language fluency problem ^ \o encouri^ ^)eaking when ail is going*, 
"wen and immediately minimize demands to communicate when stuttering", 
"becomes more pronounced. Another example, for the ieamii^ disabled". 
"stiKlent in math, space his/her problems farther apart on the page.". 



L42 ASSESSMENT 
[description: 
goate « 
G9<h>;} 
{ternatt: 

-L42 ASSESSMENT". 

•Having an sesessment orientation* to teaching usually saves the", 
"teacher from teaching content and skills that are alr^dy known. This", 
"perspective is recommended, and a logfeal progression of activities thar, 
"should t*e ptaj9 is provided.", 

9 

L43 FERNALD TECHNIQUE VAKT 

[description: 

goals s 

Gl<h>; 

subgoals« 

^i{ng<h>, word attack<h>; 
problem situation « 
teacher led irstruction; 
prot^m severity » 
mlW<n>, moderate<n>. severe<m>; 
treatment scope « 
one<h>, some<l>, all<n>; 
tes^hing level » 

primary<h>, intennediate<m>, middle schookn>. high schookn>:] 
{ternatt: 

"L43 FERNALD TECHNIQUE */AKT", 

"This multisensory reading technique for students with extreme and partial", 
"reading disability is described. Cautionary comments are important; they", 
"advise that the procedure is time consuming In the early stages. Having". 
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*a classroom aide would be very useful". 

ft 



L44 TEACHING OLDER CHILDREN TO READ 

[(iescfiption: 

goals « 

G2<m>; 

problem situation <= 

tea(^ led instfuctlon<h>. Independent work<m>, away from class<l>; 

problem severity » 

mild<i>. fre)da"ate<m>. severe<h>; 

treatment scope 

one<h>. some<m>. all<m>; 

teactvng level » 

prtmafy<h>, lntermediate<m>. middle sctiool<n>, high school<n>:l 
{lernatt: 

T44 TEACHING OLDER CHILDREN TO READ", 

f 

*This teeing activity presents a program for teaching the older, 
"elementary child to read. The program is based on the premtee thaT. 
"one teams to read by reacftig and that the oWer nonreader needs to", 
"learn to read as quidOy as possible. Illustrated guidelines are", 
•provided", 

« 

L45 READING IN THE CONTENT AREAS 

[description: 

go^ « 

G1<h>; 

sutigoals « 

content lE^ea reading; 

problem situation » 

teacher led Instruction, independent work: 

problem severity « 

mlld<h>, modfflate<h>. severe<h>; 

^eatment scope ° 

one<l>. some<h>, a!l<m>; 

teaching level « 

primary<n>, intermediate<m>, middle sclx)ol<h>, high school<m>;l 
{lernatt: 

I* m 

"L45 READING IN THE CONTENT AREAS", 

t 

"The purpose of thfe teaching option Is to assist teachers in developmenr. 
"of strategies to improve reading hi the content arei». Basic principles", 
"of improving students' opportunities to learn are presented and Illustrated", 
"with some applications of the principles. The content is spproprxate for". 
"tecKshers of all levels and subject areas, regardless of handicap.". 
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L46 PEER TUTORING MATH FACTS 

{description: 

goa{s» 

G5; 

protMem ^uation « 

independent work- 

problem severity » 

mikf<m>, nK>dBrate<ti>. severe<\>: 

treatment scope « 

one<h>. a>fne<h>, all<n>; 

teaching level » 

prlmary<m>, intermediate<h>, middle school<h>, high school<m>:J 
{tematt: 

-L46 PEER TUTORING MATH FACTS". 

It w 

"Peer tutoring Is often an efficient and effective means of individualizing", 
Instruction. This variation is described as a way of drilling basic math". 
"f£K:te.". 



U7 ALL CH.LDREN CAN WRITE 

Idescription: 

goate e 

Q1<a>. 

subgoais« 

writing: 

problem situation 

iiKf^TendOTit work<h>, away from ciass<i>; 

problem swerity » 

mitd<h>. moderate<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope « 

one<h>, some<h>, aU<h>; 

teaching level » 

primary<h>, intem)ediate<h>. middle school<h>, high schookl>;l 
{lernatt; 

It f» 

-L47 ALL CHILDREN CAN WRITE". 

The writing-process approach is described and stressed as a highly', 
"effective way of improving the writing of learning disabled studente.". 



L48 WORD ATTACK INTERVEhfTIOi^S 
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Idescrtption: 
goals « 
G1<a>; 
subgoats >= 
word attack; 
IKObleni situation = 

teactier led Instruction, Independent work; 

problem severity « 

mUd<h>. nrK)derate<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope = 

one<h>. some<ti>, aH<h>: 

teactiing level » 

primary<h>, intermediate<m>. middle sctK)ol<l>. high school<n>;i 
{lematt: 

"L48 WORD ATTACK INTERVENTIONS^ 

•t It 

•This teaching optwn briefly defines word attack, then it lists and", 
"describes numerous teaching approaches.", 



L49 PREDICTABLE BOOKS 

[descriptron: 

go£^ s 

Gl<h>. Gui<h>-, 
stdagoais « 

com|»^ens!on<m>, w>rd rea>gnition<h>. ianguage<m>; 

compr^nsion ^HIs ~ 

using context; 

pr(H9lem situation « 

teacher led instruction; 

problem severity » 

mild<m>, moderate<h>, severe<m>; 

treatment scope « 

orte<l>, some<h>. all<l>; 

teaching level = 

primary<a>:I 

{lernatt: 

-L49 PREDICTABLE BOOKS-. 

"ChiWren's literature that is written in a predictable style is an", 
"Important resource for young readers, particularly those who are having", 
"some difficulty with traditional reading approaches. Discussion of a", 
"Predictat^e Books approach is included with a helpful list of children's", 
"books". 
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L50 THE STORY FRAME APPROACH 

[description: 

goats s 

Gl<a>; 

subgoais » 

comprehension; 

comfveh^ion siUtIs « 

using context, finding niain idea; 

piotstem situation » 

te^er led Instruction; 

problem severity « 

mlld<l>. moderate<m>. 8evere<h>; 

treatment 8C(H>o 

onB<h>. some<h>, all<l>; 

teectiing level » 

primafy<n>, lntermedlate<l>. middle school<h>, high schooi<h>;I 
{lernatt: 

I* M 

-lio THE STORY FRAME APPROACH". 

"Story frames are patterns that help readers organize the infdnnation they^ 
"read, thereby enhancing their con^ehension. Ttwugh the article targets", 
"mlidly retafxied students as benefitting from thte approach, it may be*. 
' i;icommended for ail students who are having comprehension difficulties". 



L51 WRITING AS A TOOL TO IMPROVE CONTENT AREA READING 

[d^cription: 

goals « 

Gl<h>; 

sulfate ^ 

con^ehwsion, (»ntent area reading; 
comf»'^ienskMi skills » 
reading for a purpose; 
prdi^em situaticm « 
independent work; 
treatment scope « 
one<n>. some<m>, all<h>; 
teaching level « 

jMimary<n>, intermediate<m>, middle school<h>. high schooI<m>;) 
{lernatt: 

I* M 

T51 WRITING AS A TOOL TO IMPROVE CONTENT AREA READING". 

"This teaching aaivity presents two methods of using writing to Improve", 
"students' reading compr^ension in content areas. In both methods", 
"emphaste Is on careful reading followed by careful writing. In the", 
"process studer»ts learn to see the reading-writing connection and move", 
"away from viewing subject matter reding as a teacher-directed exercise.", 
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LS2 QUESTiONtNG SKIUS 

(description: 

goals » 

G7<h>; 

subgoals? « 

problem situation » 

ti^chOT led immjction<h>; 

prot>lem severity s 

mlld<h>, moderale<tt>, swere<m>. 

treatment scope e 

one<i>. sonie<ni>'. aH<t»>: 

teaching level = 

prinnary<h>, imermedtet©<h>. middie schooi<h>, high school<h>;l 
{tematt: 

-LS2 QUESTfONII^ SKILLS". 

Thte teaching activity has the purpose of assisting teachers in", 
"developing awareness of the stmcture of questions which require", 
"students to use ideas rather than simply :ecaii facts. This", 
"activity helps promote student involvement". 



L53 STRATEGIES TO EXTEND STUDENT THINKING 

{descri|Mion: 

goaise 

G1; 

siA)goal$» 
comprehension; 
conp'^nsion si«lls « 
criticat reading: 
protHem situation « 

teacher led in8truction<h>. independent work<h>, fiwvay front clas8<m>; 

problem severity « 

mild<h>, moderate<m>, severe<l>: 

treatment scope » 

one<n>, some<m>. arfl<h>; 

teaching level » 

prtmary<n>.fntermediate<n>, middle school<h>. high school<h>;l 
ilernatt: 

I* m 

"L53 STRATEGIES TO EXTEND STUDENT THINKIf^". 

"Numerous strategies are presented whteh help extend student thinking ". 
"These techniques are good tor hetergeneously organized classes of various". 
"sul)jects and grade levels.". 
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U54 READING D!FFfCULTIES_ADAPTINQ INSTRUCTION 

[description: 

goals « 

G2<h>: 

problem situation » 

te£U^er led lr»truction, independent work; 

probtem severity e 

miid<l>, moderate<m>. severe<h>; 

treatment scope » 

one<h>, some<m>;J 

{lematt: 

•L54 READING DIFRCUtTIES: ADAPTING INSTRUCTION". 

ft m 

» 

"Some handicapped students have their disability complicated by the". 

"inability to reasi successfufly. This te»^ing option discusses", 

"the speda! modificattons needed for students such as this. Otecussion", 

"of a£i2p^tk}ns for reading difficulties are associated with specific". 

"handicapping conditions, such as hearing tmpaim^ and emotionaf, 

"disturbance.". 



VSS READING DIFFICULTIES__CORRECTtNG WORD RECOGNITION DEFICIENCIES 

{description: 

goafs s 

Gl<h>; 

subgoais « 

word recognition; 

problem situation « 

teacher ted irmtnictton. independent work; 

proWem severity = 

mild<h>, nKKierate<h:*. severe<m>; 

treatment scope « 

one<h>. some<h>, ail<m>; 

tesK^ng level « 

prlmary<h>. intermediate<m>;) 

{iematt: 

M M 

"t55 READING DIFFICULTIES: CORRECTING WORD RECOGNITION DEFICIENCIES", 

ft 

« 

*Skiil in word recognition is a fundamental part of proficient reading at", 
"any level. This ch^^ter identifies the maior deficiencies and provides", 
"examples of exercises teachers can use to remediate these problems.". 
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L56 READING DIFFICULTlES_CORRECTING DECODING SKILL DEFICIENCIES 

{description: 

goals " 

Gi<h>. 

subgoate a 

word attack; 

protrfem situation » 

teaa^ led instruction, independent work. 

teaching level « 

|Mlmary<ti>. intermedlate<m>;l 

Oematt: 

-L56 READING DIFFICULTIES: CORRECTING DECODING SKILL DEFICIENCIES", 

m m 

"The Ijaste jwobtems of faulty word-shidy skKIs are discussed, and sample", 
"exercises for remediating defrciencres are presented.", 



L57 READING DIFFICULTIES_LEFr RIGHT DIRECTIONALITY 

[description: 

goab » 

G1<h>; 

suhgoals » 

{^rrectlng revers£ds; 

problem situatton » 

teffijtrer led Insfi'uction, incteperKlent work; 
notdem severity « 
moderate<l>. sevffl'e<h>; 
treatment scope » 
one<m>. some<h>; 
teaching level « 

prlmary<h>, intermedlate<l>. middle schookn>. high school<n>;} 
{iematt: 

m m 

-L57 READING DIFFICULTIES: LEFT-RIGHT DIRECTIONALITY", 

m ft 

"Reversals are common among young children and are only indfcations or, 
"learning problems when they persist and when they Interfere with normal", 
"reading development. When necessary for |»onK>ting nonnal reading", 
"development, teachers must remediate poor skills. This teaching option", 
'^>resents remediation procedures.". 



L58 TACTICS FOR TEACHING ARITHMETIC 

{description: 

goals B 

G4<h>; 

problem situation » 
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teacher led instruction, independent work; 

prc^m swertty » 

mHd<m>, modefat©<h>, sBvere<m>; 

treaftnent scope « 

8ome<h>, aH<h>; 

teaching lev^ « 

(Xjm8.y<h>, lntermediate<m>, middle sc^ooi<l>, high schooi<n>;J 
{iematt: 

"lie TACTICS FOR TEACHING: ARITHMETIC*. 

"SpecHic strategies for leaching basic comp"tationat skills are presented 
"Some strategies focus on skill placement and on setting goats, some", 
"focus on sK^tments teachers can make to improve students* opportunities", 
"to succeed, and some focus on ways ^chers can help studoits attend to", 
"the arithmetic task at hand .", 



159 COOPERATIVE LEARNING AND COMPUTERS IN MATH CLASSROOMS 

(deso-iptton: 

goate = 

G4<h>, G5<m>; 
protstem situation » 
independent work; 
prdblem severity 

miW<h>, moderate<l>. severe<n>; 
treatment scope « 
sorne<l>, all<h>; 
tes^hing level « 

primary<l>, intermediate<h>, mkJdle school<h>. high school<n>;l 
{Iematt: 

-L59 COOPERATIVE LEARNING AND COMPUTERS IN MATH CLASSROOMS". 

"This teaching optton presents the essential Ingredients of cooperative", 
•computer lessons in math classes. Included are (1) principles of. 
"cooperative learning and software selection and (2) samples of lessons.", 



L60 MANAGING SPECIAL GROUPS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

[description: 

goals » 

G8<h>: 

sut)goals8 « 

ciassr«»n organization; 

teaching level = 

primary<h>, intermediate<h>, middle school<n>, high school<n>;) 
{Iematt: 
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*L60 MANAGING SPECIAL GROUPS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL". 

m w 

"information and suggestions are given for successfully managing', 
"heterogeneous classes and lo«r-{^iUty classes. Topics include: assessing", 
"entering achievement, identifying special groups, strategies for individual", 
"differences, and teadl^ng Ich/v achieving stud^ts.", 

-n 



L61 MANAGING SPECIAL GROUPS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 

[description: 

goads « 

Q8<h>: 

subgoateS » 

classroom organization; 

teffiihir^ iev^ « 

primary<n>, lntermedlate<n>, middle «:hool<h>, high school<h>:| 
{tematt: 

m m 

"L61 MANAGING SPECIAL GROUPS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL", 

ft «» 

"Information and suggestions are given for successfully managing", 
"heterogeneous and low achieving cls^es. Topics include: assessment,", 
"modifying instruction, small group instruction, learner characteristics,", 
"and dissroom mangagement.". 
"1 



L62 TEACHING WRITING TO LEARNING DISABLED ADOLESCENTS 

[description: 

goafs* 

G1; 

subgoals » 
Mffiting. 
teaching level 

pr!mary<n>, intermediate<n>, middle school<h>. high school<h>;J 
{lematt: 

"L62 TEACHING WRITING TO LEARNING DISABLED ADOLESCENTS", 

' Methods of teaching LD adolesi;ents with written expresston deffeits are", 
"presented. Attention is given to student' attitudes toward their writing", 
"and to the components of a writing program that will improve their, 
"atJilities.". 

t 

L63 ASSESSING MATHEMATICS SKILLS IN LD ADOLESCENTS 
[description: 
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G6; 

teaching tevet « 

primffly<n>, intermediate<n>, middle schookh>, high school<h>;J 
{lematt: 

n.63 ASSESSING MATHEMATICS SKILLS IN LO ADOLESCENTS". 

m m 

"Methocte of assessment are presented. In the area of informal as^ssment", 
"a major point ^ that task analysis allows teachers to recognize numerous", 
"implicit steps involved in what appears to t>e a simple operation.", 



L64 TEACHING MATHEMATICS TO LEARNING DISABLED ADOLESCENTS 

(description: 

goals « 

04; 

teaching level = 

primary<n>. intermedtate<n>. middle school<h>. high school<h>;] 
{lematt: 

-L64 TEACHING MATHEMATICS TO LEARNING DISABLED ADOLESCENTS". 

m m 

t 

"Information is presented on the concepts of mathematics, the competences", 
"required by students, and the specific deficiencies of LD studente. Also", 
"presented are a number of strategies to enhance LD students' math skills", 



L65 TEACHING LISTENING STRATEGIES TO LD ADOLESCENTS 

[description: 

goals « 

Gi; 

subgoais <= 
listening; 
teaching level » 

primary<n>, imermediate<n>, mk^e school<h>. high school<h>;} 
{lernatt: 

-L65 TEACHIf^ LISTENING STRATEGIES TO LD ADOLESCENTS", 

"A concern is that in langu^e arts listening is given the least", 
"attentton. However, it is often a major proljlem area for LD students.". 
"Listening is defined and explained in terms of ite difficulties for LD", 
"Students. Suggestions are given for helping LD adolescents improve their", 
"skills.". 
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L66 TEACHING SPEAKING STRATEGIES TO LD ADOLESCENTS 

[description: 

goals » 

Gi; 

subgoats » 
speaking: 
te%hing level 

primafy<n>. intermediate<n>, middle scbool<h>, high school<h>;] 
{tematt: 

-L66 TEACHING SPEAKING STRATEGIES TO LD ADOLESCENTS", 

m m 

t 

*The continued development of omi language skills is important for both", 
"social and academic achievement as adolescents {^ogress through school.". 
"Oral lai^uage prot^ms are presented with suggestions tor improving", 
"students* skills 



L67 TEACHING VOCABULARY TO LD ADOLESCENTS 

[description: 

gosdss 

GI; 

sut3goate ^ 
vocatHilary; 
t^ching level « 

fM'lmary<n>, intermediate<n>. middle sclKX>l<h>. high school<h>;| 
{lematt: 

"L67 TEACHING VOCABUURY TO LD ADOSESCENTS". 

The tn^rtance of bulkJIng vocabulary is suessed and methocfc of improving", 
"student skill are provided ". 



L68 INCREASING LD ADOLESCENT READING COMPREHENSION 

{description: 

goals <= 

GI: 

subgoate » 
comprehension: 
c»mpreh^ion skills = 
finding main idea; 
tesK^hing level » 

primafy<n>. intermcdiate<n>, middle school<b>. high school<h>;J 
{lematt; 

"L68 INCREASING LD ADOLESCENT READING COMPREHENSION". 
"The importance of improving reading comprehension is stressed. Suggestions", 
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"for teaching are in the fotlowing areas: recognizing topic sentences,", 
"recognizing organizational patterns, tmf^ving visual imagery, using", 
"questioning strategies". 
-1 



L69 DEVELOPING LD ADOLESCENT READING FLEXIBILITY 

[d^riptfon: 

goals B 

G1; 

subgoals « 

<fe\n9lq^r^ flexible reading rates; 
teaching level « 

prtmary<n>. intermediate<n>. middle school<h>, high school<h>;I 
{iernatt: 

"L69 DEVELOPING LD ADOLESCENT READING FLEXIBILITY". 

« 

"Students must vary their reading rate according to the difficulty level oT, 

"the material and their purpose for r^ing the passage. Suggestions are given", 

"for teaching students how to develop flexiljility ", 

ft ttj 



L70 HELPING LD ADOLESCENTS DEVELOP STUDY SKILLS 

[description: 

goats OB 

G1; 

subgoals « 

study skills such as text_usage_andjest Jaking; 
teaching level = 

primary<n>, intermediate<n>, middle school<h>, high school<h>;J 
{Iernatt: 

m ft 

•L70 HELPING LD ADOLESCENTS DEVELOP STUDY SKILLS", 

» 

"The LD «tolescent vviH usually require direct instructton in stt^y skills,". 
"understaiKiing of th? relationship t»tween th^ siuiis and academic", 
"achlevament. and continued practice using these skills. Skills presented", 
"are iocational study skills, general organizattonal skills, organizing", 
"reading, survey skills, and long-term storage and information retrieval.". 



L71 REMEMBERING 
{description: 
go£^ = 
Gl; 

subgoals - 
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study skHis such as text_usage_and_tesLtaking: 
teaching tevel » 

primaiy<n>, intennediate<n>. middie schocrf<h>. high sch<x)l<h>;} 
{lematt: 

-L71 REMEMBERING". 

* 

The purpose to provide teachers with a method ot teaching the", 
"fnetnonzation process. The following steps are presented: deveioping", 
"interest, generatirtg understanding, estimating effort, using a strategy.", 
"using feedisacK. and repetition as practice", 

ft ««| 



17Z TEXTBOOK USAGE 

[descfiption: 

goals » 

G1: 

sut)goaiS» 

study such as text_usage„and_test_tai<ing; 
t^hinr; ievel « 

primafy<n>, intermediate<n>, middie schoot<h>, high «;hoo)<h>;] 
{lematt: 

«» «* 

f 



-L72 TEXTBOOK USAGE", 



1 

"The purpose of this te»;tiing option is to provide teachers with a method", 
"of helping students t}ecome more sidlted at using their textbooks. The", 
"specific skills include: knowing the parts of a text using parts ot a", 
"text to tocate information, and using text usage skills for appropriate tasks.". 



t 

L73 VISUAL AIDS 
{description: 
goate » 
Gi; 

sutigoals « 

study skills such as text_usage_and_test_taking; 
teach' >g Jevet » 

prima.; ••>. intermediate<n>, mictole school<h>, high school<h>;] 
{lematt: 

-L73 VISUAL AIDS". 
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The purpose is to give teachers a method of hetpif)g their students use", 
"the various types of visual aids m texSxx}ks. Presented is a", 
"sequenced unit in the use of tables, graphs, maps, and diagrams.". 

"1 



L74 SKIMMING AND SCANNING 
[description: 



goals « 
Gi: 

subgoals « 

study skllte such as text_i«a9e_andjest_taking: 
teaching level « 

prlmary<n>, lntermedlate<n>, middle sctK>ol<h>, high school<h>;) 
{lemait: 

"L74 SKIMMING AND SCANNING". 

«t it 

* 

"For mudente who reEKJ slowly a mearu )t helping them attain greater speed,", 
"without sacrificing comprehension, is important. Skimming and scanning", 
"are necessary study skHis for these students. In this teaching option", 
"these skills are presented in a series of k>g{cal steps.". 



t75 TEST SKILLS 
{description, 
goals « 
Gi; 

subgoals « 

study skills such as text_usage_andjest_taking; 
teaching level « 

primary<n>. jnternwdiate<n>, middle school<h>. high school<h>;J 
{fematt: 

m m 

-L75 TESTSK^LLS^ 

t 

"Learning disabled and low achieviiig adolescents live in a worW of academic", 
"uncertainties. They habitually encounter difficulties in testing", 
"situations. They will benefit from the syste-natic instruction in", 
"test-taking skills presented here.". 



L76 AfTER YOUR STUDENTS WRITE 
[description: 
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goais « 
Gl; 

subgoals « 
writing; 

fvobiem situation » 

teMher ied instrucilon<l>, independent w)rk<h>, away from class<ni>; 

protxiem severity » 

fnild<h>, moderate<m>, severe<l>; 

treatment scope » 

one<n>, some<ni>, aH<h>; 

teaching ievei « 

primary<n>, lntemieciiate<m>, nvddle sclK>ol<ti>, t>igh schooi<h>;] 
{iematt: 

m ft 

-L76 AFTER YOUR STUDENTS WRITE?", 

n m 

♦ 

"A shift in the teaching of writing is occun-lng whi(^ t)enrfits disabled", 
"student— a shift from a final product orientation to miting as a process 
This teaching option explores the refining arKf pol^ir^. or final stages.", 
"of writing, focusing on the benefit to disat>led student.", 



L77 TEACHING TIME USING THE WHOLE CLOCK METHOD 

(description: 

goab o 

G4; 

pn^^em situation * 

tesK^er led instruct»n<a>: 

prot^m severity « 

mild<t>. moderate<m>. severe<h>; 

treatment scope <- 

one<m>, some<h>, all<m>; 

te«;hing ievei « 

prifnary<m>, lntermediate<m>, middle school<m>, high school<n>;J 
{iernatt: 

T77 TEACHING TIME USING THE WHOLE CLOCK METHOD". 

n ft 

"When students are having trouble learning to teti time, the whole clock", 
"nvsthod is often recommended. The technique is presented 



L78 mS ABOUT TIME 

[description: 

goate « 

G4; 

protriem situation = 
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teactier led lnstfuctfon<a>; 

pFDbiem severity » 

mlld<h>, mod6rate<m>, severe<l>; 

treatment scope » 

one<m>. ^me<h>, all<h>; 

teaching level » 

primary<h>. intermedtate<l>, middle sctiool<n>, high schooi<n>;] 
{lematt: 

178 ins ABOUT TIME", 

m m 

f 

This strategy for teaching young children to tell time focuses on", 
"reEKiliness activities and on t>reaking the tasl^ into components which", 
•are practiced to mastery.". 



L79 EVERY MINUTE COUNTS AND ITS SEQUEL 

Idescriptfon: 

goafs « 

G4; 

fHi^^ Situation » 

teadier fed instruction<h>, independent \K«rk<m>, away from class<n>; 

im^on »9verity » 

mik}<h>, niodOTate<h>, severe<h>: 

treatment scope 

one<m>. some<h>. a)i<h>; 

teaching level « 

prfnfiary<n>, imermediaie<n>, middle school<h>. high school<h>;J 
{lematt: 

-L79 EVERY MINUTE COUNTS AND ITS SEQUEL". 

m m 

These t¥W> lx>oklets have been highly recommended math", 
"teffi^ers for their practice advice plaining to classroom", 
"management techniques, questioriing approaches, communication", 
"between teachers and students, successful lessons, worfcing with", 
"parents, etc.". 

t 



Leo MOTIVATE RELUCTANT LEARNING DISABLED WRfTERS 

(description: 

goals » 

G1; 

si^oals = 
writing; 

probl^ situatiort 

independ^it wprk<h>, teacher led instruction<n>. away from class<n>; 
treatment scope - 
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one<n>, «>me<l>, alkh>; 
teaching level « 

pr}mary<l>, lntermediat©<h>, middle school<h>, high school<in>;l 
{iernatt: 

"lio MOTIVATE RELUCTANT ID WRITERS", 

ft « 

The writing process approach fe recommended with each st^ explained. The", 
locus is on the tsenetit to dtsat}led students.", 

n 

9 



L81 STUDY SKILLS 
[description : 
goals s 
G1; 

sub|^>ate " 

study sfcilte such as text„usage_and_test_taking: 
teaching level » 

prlmary<l>, }ntermedJaie<m>, middle school<h>. high school<h>;I 
{Iernatt; 

-L81 STUDY SKILLS". 

"CriticaUy important in the teaching of teaming disabled students is the", 
1^K:hjng of study skills. Th^ importance is stressed as a means or. 
"helping them take a more ffi;tive part in their teaming, and specific", 
"strategies are gtven.", 

•t it^ 



L82 INDIVIDUALIZING MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 



{descrtptk>n: 
goals " 
G5; 

proiatem situation « 

teacher led lnstruction<h>. independent work<h>. away from class<l>; 

prcd^m severity « 

mild<m>, moderate<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope » 

one<h>, some<h>, all<l>; 

tesK^ing level » 

primary<n>, lntermediate<n>, middle 8Chool<h>, high school<h>;l 
{Iernatt: 

•t It 

•L82 INDIVIDUALIZING MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION". 

tt m 

"The focus of this teaching option is to he^ secondary math teachers", 
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'resolve the dilemma of how to ads^t instmction tor handicai^sed students". 
"While continuing to meet the needs of the oHher student in the classroom .", 
"A numtjer of techniques are discussed, and the steps involved In", 
"individualiztny instructiCMi are given.". 

It 



L83 MAINSTREAMING AND COOPERATIVE LEARNING STRATEGIES 

{description: 

goals » 

GB<h>: 

subgoaIsS « 

classroom organization ; 

problem situation B 

indepmKlent WDrk<h>. teacher led instnjct<on<n>. away from ct^s<n>; 

fHOt}ton severity e 

mild<h>. moderale<m>. severe<l>; 

treatmmit scope » 

one<n>, some<l>, all<h>; 

teaching level « 

prlmary<m>. {ntermediate<h>, middle school<h>. high schookh>;] 
{lernatt: 

IBS MAINSTREAMING AND COOPERATIVE LEARNING STRATEGIES". 

'l^ng cooperative learning stra^ies to sU'w^ture shident-studenf. 
"interaction has the potential of achieving the social integration*, 
"goal of the mainstream^ law. V^ues and prindptes of cooperative", 
"teaming are presented with a step-by-stop procedure. Attention is", 
"given to the needs of handicaoped students who are being mainstreamed ". 



L84 USING THE DBA TO TEACH LITERARY COMPREHENSION 

[description: 

goals s 

61; 

subgoais <= 
compr^ension; 
comprehension skills » 
understanding relattonshtps, 
re^ng tor a fHirpose. critical reading; 
problem situatton « 

teacher ted instructton<h>. independent work<m>, away from class<l>; 

problem severity = 

mHd<m>, moderate<l>. sevvjre<n>; 

treatment scope « 

one<n>, KHiie<m>, all<h>; f 
teaching lev^ » 

primary<n>, lntermedtate<n>. middle f-chool<n>, high schc©l<h>;] 
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{lemati: 

it f* 

184 USING THE DRA TO TEACH LITERARY COMPREHENSION". 

If If 

f 

"This strategy builds on the tamlliar Directed Reading Activity and helps", 
"teachers respond to the varying neecte in their heterogeneously organized". 
"English classes. Three lessons are included to show how a teacher can", 
"focus on p^sonal. structural/format, intefpretlve/arlUcal r^ponse levels", 
"In the same class ", 
■"} 



LB5 GRAPHIC ORGANIZERS 

{description. 

go^is e 

G1. 

subgoa^ » 

comprehension, content area reading ; 
cofni^i^w^on skUls » 
undei^tanding relationships, critical reading; 
fHot^em situation « 

teacher led instruction<m>. Independent work<h>. away trom class<m>; 

protjiem severity = 

mild<h>, moderate<m>. severe<l>; 

treatment scope « 

one<t>. some<m>, all<h>; 

teaching level « 

prlmary<l>, intermediate<m>, middle school<h>. high schoo!<h>;] 
{lematt: 

"LBS GRAPHIC ORGANIZERS". 

"Graphic organizers provide visual, holistic r^re^tation of facts and". 
"corK^epte and thi^r relattonshtps. and have fxovm effective as toote for", 
"thinking and learning. Numerous models are presented with a tf«»nerai". 
"teaching procedure for teaching their use in cia^rooms.". 



L86 VOCABULARY GAME 

[description: 

goals « 

G1: 

sulsgoals »^ 
vocatoula'^;: 
protii^fi situatto.^ 

teacher led instructlon<h>. independent v«)rl«h>; 
problem severity = 
miid<h>, moderate<h>. severe<m>; 
treatment scope « 
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one<n>. some<l>. alkh>; 
leaciifng level « 

primatfy<l>. jntefmedlate<h>, middle school<h>, high school<n>;j 
{lematt: 

"L86 VOCABULARY GAME", 

"This teaching activity gives the stefjs of a game Involving teams*, 
"which helps students incrr ise th^ vocabulary and develop strategies", 
lor dealing with unfamiliai words while reading.". 



L87 IMPROVING COMPREHENSION 

[descrifHion: 

goals » 

G1; 

subgoa^ » 
comprehension; 
comprehension ^iiis « 
understeffiding relationships; 
problem situation « 

trac^ter led instruction<h>, ind^>endent work<m>, away from cl^<l>; 

probtem severity = 

mild<h>, moderate<m>. severe<i>; 

treatment scope « 

one<t>, som0<m>, all<h>; 

teaching level » 

primary<n>. int^mediate<n>, middle schooI<h>, high sdiool<h>;J 
{lematt: 

187 IMPROVING COMPREHENSION". 

t 

Teaching for the antk^ipation of ideas and the c^r^iation of, 
"char^^ization are two components of successful literature instruction.". 
T^hing procedures and i^actice exercises are given for both.". 

If i»j 



L88 SELF CORRECTION FOR IMPROVING WRITING SKILLS 

{desjription: 

goals = 

Gt; 

sutsgoals « 
writing; 

problem situation » 

teacher led in8truction<n>. independent work<h>, away from clSKS<h>; 

problem severity = 

miid<m>, moderate<l>, severe<n>; 

treatnient scope ° 
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one<t>, some<m>, all<h>; 
teaching level = 

prifnary<n>, jn!ermedjate<m>, mWdle schcokh>. high school<h>:] 
{fematt; 

-L88 SELF-CORRECTION FOR IMPROVING WRITING SKIUS". 

The s^-correction ccxte Is a system of markers for various grammatical'', 
"^ors often lound Hi stiKients' w>rk. When tesKhers marli margins with", 
"coded errofs. students have a tool for correciif^ then- writing. Though", 
*the system described h^ was tested with deaf stiidents. it is successful". 
Vith other handicapped and nonhandicapped studet-^ts.". 



U9 TIPS FOR BEING BETTER ORGANIZED FOR SCHOOL 

[description: 

goalS" 

G8<h>; 

subgoaIsS « 

student organization skills; 
I^Dbiffin sihiation « 

^acher led insft"ucUon<n>. independent work<m>, away from class<h>: 

problem severity » 

miW<h>. moderate<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope « 

one<h>. some<h>, all<h>; 

teffi^hir^ level » 

prlmary<f>, intennediate<h>. middle schooi<h>. high school<h>;j 
{lernatt: 

ft M 

••L89 TIPS FOR BEING BETTER ORGANIZED FOR SCHOOL". 

« If 

t 

"This teaching activity is a three page handout which contains", 
"suggestions on time management and on beir^ better prepared for", 
"«:hool. Suggestions are aimed at students and parents.". 



L90 INCREASING CRITICAL READING IN JUNIOR HIGH CLASSROOMS 

[descriptton: 

goals B 

G1: 

si^oals « 
confH)rehension; 
compreher^ion ^ills = 
criticai ra-^ng; 
pmt>l^ situatton » 

teacher led lnslruction<h> independent work<h>, away from class<l>; 
problem severity = 
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mlkJ<ni>, modera!e<l>. severe<n>; 
treatmrnt so^pe « 
one<n>. sofne<m>. ali<h>; 
teaching level « 

prlmafy<n>, jntermedia!e<n>, middle schookh>, high schc»l<n>;] 
{iernatt: 

•L90 INCREASING CRITICAL READING IN JUNIOR HIGH CLASSROOMS*. 

m n 

"Three content area reading strategies are presented which are useful in". 
'English and social studies classes: anticlpation>rea»;tion guides, text", 
"previews, and d-level study guides. These strategies lm»rportate the", 
ii^nciples of small group cooperative learning while emphasizing higher", 
"order critical thinking". 

t 



L91 LOW STRESS ALGORITHMS 

{description: 

goate ° 

G5; 

prot}lem situation « 

teacher led if«truction<h>, Independent work<h>. away frrm class<h>: 

pnstriem severity »= 

mlld<n>. moderate<i>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope • 

one<m>. some<h>, all<l>; 

teaching level « 

)M-lmary<n>, intermediato<h>. middle school<h>, high school<m>;l 
{lematt: 

"L91 LOW-STRESS ALGORITHMS", 

"This approach was developed as a way to help students withVemediar, 
"neecte compute rapkily and accurately. Students using th^ technique", 
"demonstrate confidence they did mi feel when using traditional nrethods ", 
"Success in research and practice has been claimed for the use of this", 
"i^roach with many students tor whom conventional methods have not", 
"succeeded", 



L92 GROUPING AND SPF:CIAL STUDENTS 

{description: 

goals « 

G8<h>; 

subgoaisS = 

classroom organization; 

protJiem situation « 

teacher led instructlon<l>, independent work<h>, away from class<n>; 
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{iM-oblem severity « 

mitd<h>. nKxierate<h>. severe<m>; 

treatment scope « 

one<m>. sofn©<h>, atl<m>; 

teuchfng level « 

pi1mary<n>, intenTiediate<l>, middle schod<h>, high s^^«H3kh>;J 
{lematt: 

T92 GROUPING AND SPECIAL STUDENTS". 

f 

The purpose of this teaching cation is to help teachers see that various", 
teaching objectives may t>e met by altering conventional organizationar, 
"([^ems. Teachers are encouraged to be innovative with th^r studenr. 
"grouping. Different types of groups and their functions are presented.", 
"1 



L93 CLQZING IN ON COMPf^EHENSION WITH THE CLOZE STORY MAP 

(de^ption: 

gosds a 

Gl; 

subgoatS" 

comprehension; 

comprehension skills » 

locatir^ tnfonTiation<t>, using cx)ntext<h>, 

understanding relationsh{ps<h>; 

problem situation « 

teach^ led ins^uction<h>. independent work<m>, away from dass<n>; 

problem severity « 

niiltd<h>, moderate<h>, severe<h>: 

treatment scope « 

one<m>, some<m>, all<h>; 

teaching level « 

primary<m>, intermediate<h>, middle schookm>. high school<n>;] 
{lematt: 

-L93 CLOZING IN ON COMPREHENSION; THE CLOZE STORY MAP". 

f 

"Strengths of semantic mai^ng, or wet^ng, are combined with the strengths", 
"of the doze procedure as a means of Improving students" reading" 
"comprehension. The basic plan for m^ing a Cloze Story Map either for a", 
"narrative or exposltitor^ form is given.", 
'1 



L94 GRADING SECONDARY 

|r*escrq3tion: 

goals » 

G8<h>; 

subgoals8 « 
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adaptations: 

^biem severity = 

mild<m>, ni(Hierale<ti>, sever©<h>; 

treatment scope a 

one<h>, some<h>, dAi<l>; 

teactiing level » 

priiiiary<n>. intennediate<n>. middle school<h>. high school<h>,l 
{lematt: 

194 GRADING SECX)NDARY". 

« n 

Tradlttonal grading poses ^nitlcant prot)lems for teachers working with", 
"secondary learning dfs^^led students. Alternative grading nnethods are", 
"suggffited along with »varene^ materials.". 

"1 



L95 CLASSROOM ACCOMMODATIONS FOR MAINSTREAMING 

\ several pages from the beginning on the Montgom^ Co green t^ook 

^tescription: 
goals « 
G8<h>; 
subgoalsd" 
ad£^}tatiors; 
(»t^em situaion » 

teactw led instructlon<h>. independent work<m>, away from class<n>; 

problem severity = 

mild<m>, moderate<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope « 

one<h>. some<h>. all<l>; 

teaching level ^ 

prlmary<h>, imermedlate<h>. middle schooi<h>, h^h school<h>;j 
{lematt: 

lis CLASSROOM ACCOMMODATIONS FOR MAINSTREAMING". 

"Several pages are presented from a Montgomery County PiMslic SofTools harwibook", 
"for succ^ful mainstreaming of learning dsabled stiKients.". 
"Included are lists of classroom behaviors that often fKcompany", 
"specific handicaps. Also included a checklist of reasonable", 
"classroom accommodations that have proven successful with learning", 
"disabled students", 

t 

1.96 HELPING STUDENTS DEVELOP THEIR METACOGNITIVE SKILLS 

(description: 

goals e 
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Gl<h>, G7<r»; 

subgoais « 

comprehension: 

a^mprehen^n sKllls « 

using teaming how to ieam strategies; 

subgoais? » 

thinking; 

(wM^ ^tuation « 

tether led if^ruction<h>, independent «vork<h>, away from class<m>; 

problem severity » 

mild<h>. mod«^tte<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope » 

one<i>, some<m>, ait<h>; 

teaching level » 

pr}mffly<h>, lntermedlate<h>, middle school<h>, high school<h>.} 
{ternatt: 

It it 

136 HELPING STUDENTS DEVELOP THEIR METACCXSNITIVE SKILLS". 

m » 

"Metacognition is our ability to know what we know and what we don1 know", 
"and K> know v^ien we are atteiKtir^ to learning and when we are rK>t. Many", 
"students, including the learning disabled, benefit from metscognltive*. 
"training. A dozen suggesttons are givm for te^R^ers of ail grades and*. 
"^utJiects to enham» 9mr stud^its' metscognitive ^is.", 

It 
I 



L97 STRUCTURING CLASSROOMS FOR THINKING SKILLS 

[description: 

goals « 

G7; 

subgoais? « 
thinking; 

problem situation « 

teacher led instructton<a>; 

problem severity « 

mlW<h>, modera!e<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope « 

one<n>, some<l>. al}<h>; 

teaching level « 

primary<m>, interm»?diate<h>. middle school<h>. high school<l>;] 
jiematt: 

•197 STRUCTURING CUSSROC»/IS FOR THINKING SKILLS". 

t 

"Thte teaching option descril>es an exciting classroom where stiKJents are", 
"engaged in critical thinking, and it presents Think-Pair-Share: A Multi-", 
"Mode Discussion Technique' and 'Think Trix*. two strategies that are highly", 
"recommended for active, thmking classrooms.". 

I 
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L98 SHOW AND TELL WRITE AND READ 

{description. 

goals " 

G1; 

si^sgoais « 
reading readiness; 
prcMem siUtation » 
te^er led instruction<a>; 
probiem severity s 

niikkh>. nwJerate<h>. severe<h>; 
treatment scope « 
<Nie<ni>, sofne<m>, all<h>; 
teaching ievet « 

priiTiary<h>, intermediate<n>. middle schooi<n>. high school<n>;] 
{iernatt: 

m m 

-L98 SHOW AND TELL WRITE AND READ". 

"^any prSmary classrooms use a sharing time which cm be United very", 
"directiy to print by atkitng component of the language experience", 
"approach. This teaching activity lists matenate and st^ of the", 
technique. The purpose is to relate print to students* lives afMf . 
"interests.", 



L99 TEACHER BEHAVIORS THAT ENABLE STUDENT THINKING 

[description: 

goals « 

G1<h>. G7<h>; 
subgoals ° 
critical thinkirtg: 
subgoals? » 
thinking; 

problem situation « 

teacher led lnstruction<h>, independent worH-«:m>. away from ciass<l>; 

problem severity » 

mtld<h>. moderate<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scxipe « 

one<l>, 8ome<l>, all<h>; 

t^hing level » 

primary<h>. intermediate<h>, middle school<h>, high school<h>;l 
{iematt: 

-L99 TEACHER BEHAVIORS THAT ENABLE STUDENT THINKING", 

♦ 

"Advice is given to teachers on their behaviors that promote critical", 
"thinking. Their behaviors are discussed In these categories: Questioning.". 
"Structuring, Responding. Modeling.", 
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LI 00 PRACTICAL STRATEGIES FOR THE DIRECT TEACHING OF THINKING SKILLS 
{description: 

G1: 

subgoals » 
problem situation « 

teiKitier ted instruction<h>, independent wofi«m>, avi^y from ci^<n>: 

pfDbleni sevwity « 

m}ld<h>. moderate<h>, severe<h>; 

^eatment sa^ » 

on©<b, son»<m>, a«<li>; 

teactiing level » 

primafy<n>, int©rmediate<n>. middle «^ol<h>, higti sctK)oi<h>;] 
jiematt: 

Xm PRACTICAL STRATEGIES FOR THE DIRECT TEACHING OF THINKING SKILLS". 

m m 

'Pleu;^ng sttKiente in situations wtiere they must thinl( does not t^KHi'", 
"thinlUng ^Ite. To improve tlie proficiency of student thinlting, direct". 
'ii^tnKnion of thinking sltiNs is often needed. A frameworii for teactYing". 
"critical thinking skiits is given with guidelines for teaching ttiese". 
"skills.". 



LI 01 COOPERATIVE SCRIPTS FOR PAIRED LEARNING 

[description: 

goals « 

G1<h>, G2<m>; 
subgcats « 

compreher^ion, content area reading, reading motivation. 

study sklBs such as text_usage_andjest_taking; 

compreh^iston skills = 

summarizing; 

prot^em situation » 

Independent work<h>; 

problem severity = 

mild<h>. moderate<h>, severe<m>; 

treatment scope « 

one<n>. some<h>, aii<h>: 

teaching level = 

primary<n>, inlermediate<i>, middle sdiocl<m>, high school<h>;J 
(tematt: 

"LI 01 COOPERATIVE SCRIPTS FOR PAIRED LEARNING", 

"This strategy buiWs upon the traditional study strategy of studying with", 
"a friend. With Cooperative Scr^ students work In pairs and take turns", 
"in the rotes of recaller* and listener.' Steps are explained ", 
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LI 02 STUDENT TEAMS ACHIEVEMENT DIVISIONS 
{description : 
goals a 
64; 

pnobt^ situation « 

indepemiem work<h>: 

fMt^tem s^erity « 

fn^<h>. fnodi»ate<ti>. severe<m>: 

treatment scope » 

one<n>, 8ome<l>. aJf<ti>; 

teadiing level - 

pr}mary<l>, lnterfnedlate<h>, middle school<h>, high 8ctTooi<h>;J 
{lematt: 

It m 

-Li02 STUDENT TEAMS— ACHIEVEMENT DIVISIONS", 

m m 

"Steps for this cooperative learning method are given which inciude'. 
"a reguisH- cycle of teaching, cooperative study in mixed-at}i**ty ^ams.", 
"and quizzes, followed t}y recognition or other rewarcte tor teams whose". 
"memt)ers exceed their prevtous reconfe. Research and practice have shown", 
"this strategy to l)e very effective,". 



LI 03 RECIPROCAL TEACHING 

[desaiption: 

goals = 

G1: 

subgoals 
com^nrehension; 
comprehension skills ° 

using context summarizing, responding to questions, 
using learning how to team strategies, 
critical reading; 
problem situatron « 

teacher led instruction<m>. independent work<h>, away from class<n>; 

problem severity » 

miW<h>. moderate<h>, severe<m>; 

treatmem scope » 

one<n>. some<h>, all<h>: 

teaching level « 

primary<m>. intermediate<h>, middle school<h>. high school<m>;J 
{lematt: 

"ti03 RECIPROCAL TEACHING". 

"Reciprocal Teaching is a method for teaching metacognitive reading skills". 
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"to studem® who are having comprehension problems. Teachers can use this", 
"technique to hetp students Improve such comprehension skills as learning", 
10 find main ideas and summarlzlnQ. Steps of the procedure are given with*, 
"a sample dialogue of a teacher talking to his or her class ". 



L104 TEAM ASSISTED INDIVIDUALIZATION 

Idescfiption: 

goals B 

G5; 

pr^em situation « 

ind^)eiK)ent vif0fk<h>; 

pfObdOTi seventy s 

mlld<h>. nrK)d©rate<h>. severe<h>; 

treatment so^ e 

one<n>, some<l>. alt<h>; 

teaching level « 

primary<l>, intenTiediate<h>. mkidle school<h>, high school<h>;] 
{iematt: 

•Li04 TEAM ASSISTED INDIVIDUALIZATION-. 

If m 

"This co<^)erative learning technique is weH Known for sfficomnwdating the", 
"social and academte needs of malnstreamed mcth students. Research which", 
"supports its use Is summarized, and steps tor implementing the technk?ue", 
"are given ". 



L105 TEACHING EXPRESSIVE SKILLS HANDWRITING 

[description: 

goals » 

G1; 

subgoals « 
handwriting: 
prcrf^em si^tion « 

tKK^her ted instruction, independent work, away from class; 

prtA>iem se\«rity «= 

mHd<h>, nioderate<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope - 

one<h>, some<h>, all<h>; 

teaching level « 

prjmary<h>, intermediale<h>, middle school<i>. high school<n>;] 
{Iematt: 

-L105 TEACHING EXPRESSIVE SKIUS: HANDWRITING". 

"This teaching option tells how to assess students' handwriting problems", 
"and how to improve their skills. Also Included are modifications for", 
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LI 06 APPLICATIONS OF MATHEMATICS IN OTHER SUBJECT AREAS 

[description: 

goais ° 

G4; 

pfoi^lem situation « 

tocher led iTOtructjon<h>, independent worK<l>. away from c{ass<l>; 

problem severity « 

iTiild<h>. moderate<m>. 5evere<i>; 

treatm^tsc^o 

on^m>, a>me<ni>, all<:h>; 

teaching level » 

pf1mary<n>, intermediale<n>. middle 5Chool<h>, higti sclTO0l<h>;J 
{lematt: 

-Li' 06 APPLICATIONS OF MATHEMATICS IN OTHER SUBJECT AREAS", 

Ttie purpose of ttie t^ching option s to examine the question of what", 
"mathematical tools should the learning disat^led student have to study", 
"other suhfecte that involve mathematics concepts. Academic and vocationar. 
"areas are consid^ed", 
"1 



LI 07 MATHEMATICS AND VOCATiONAL PREPARATION 

{description: 

goa^ » 

G4; 

teaching level « 

(:^imary<n>, intermediate<n>, middle school<l>, high K;hool<h>;l 
{lernatt: 

-MATHEMATICS AND VOCATIONAL PREPARATION". 

-This teaching option focuses on the vocational education of the learning-, 
-disabled adolescent and stresses the development and implementation of", 
"comprehensive mathematics programs which meet the needs of vocationar, 
"education. A list of important numerical and quantitative skills is given.", 



LI 08 FRACTIONS DECIMALS PERCENTAGES 

[description: 

goais = 

G4; 

teaching level = 

primary<n>, intermediate<n>, middle school<h>. high school<h>;J 
{lernatt: 
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"LI 08 FRACTIONS. DECIMALS. PERCENTAGES". 

Trom a text on teaching math to secondary teaming disabled students, this", 
•chapter gives a scope and sequence of content in fractior\s. decimals, and", 
"percent are! suggests teaching activities.". 

'1 

L109 GEOMETRY CONCEPTS AND SKILLS 

[description: 

goals ° 

G4; 

teaching tev^ <= 

pi1mary<n>. tntemiediate<n>, middle school<n>. high school<h>:] 
{lematt: 

"LI* 09 GEOMETRY CONCEPTS AND SKILLS". 

m 4v 

"The purpose of this teaching option is to demonstrate some", 

*of the staptations of existing materials and methods that are needed to". 

1e£Kih geometry to learning dte^}ted students ". 

f 



L1 10 ESTIMATING TEXT READABILITY 

[description: 

goi^ » 

G3<h>; 

problem situation « 

teacher led lf%truction<m>. ind^Tend^t wQrl«h>. away from dass<m>; 

problem severity = 

mfld<m>, nx>derate<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope « 

one<h>. some<h>, all<h>; 

teaching level = 

primary<n>, intermediate<i>. middle school<h>. high s(^K>ol<h>;I 
{lernatt: 

"L1 10 ESTIMATING TEXT READABIUTT. 

ft It 

"Often teachers become aware that one or more students are poorly mashed", 
"with their resigned reading materials. Using Fry^ readability formica", 
"and grs9>h may determine that text is too difficult for a student to read ". 
"This teaching option presents both the simple-to-use formula and gra^^ and", 
"an article by Fry clarifying okJ extending his technique ", 

ft tt^ 



L1 1 1 MANAGING THE ASSIGNMENT 
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{description: 
goate » 
G8<h>; 

student organization skitis; 
problem situation e 

teacher led instructton<h>. independent work<h>. away from class<m>; 
fiKi^em s^erity 

nyid<h>, moderate<h>. severe<h>: 
treatment scope «= 
one<h>, soine<h>, aH<h>; 
teeing level « 

primary<m>. intermediate<h>, mkjdie sch(x>i<h>. high schooi<h>;| 
(iematt: 

Till MANAGING THE ASSHSNMENr, 

"When students d^iay poor organization skills, teachers sometimes", 
"need to look at factors related to the e^s^nments themselves as weir, 
"as to sUidem t>ehavior. impropriate t}ehavior may be symptomatic of a", 
"poor fit with the assignment. Thte teaching activity gives tefiK^rs". 
"guidelines for kx)king at assignment directions, the difficult level", 
"of assignments, and adapting assignments and materials ", 

$ 

L1 12 ACCOMMODATIONS FOR STUDENTS WITH ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 

[d^ripton: 

goals » 

G8<h>; 

subgoat88« 

student organization skills; 
problem situation « 

t«K:her led irBtruction<h>, independent work<h>, away from class<m>; 

problem s^rerity = 

m8d<h>, moderate<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope 

one<h>, s(mie<h>. all<h>; 

tesK^hing level « 

primary<m>, intermediate<h>. middle sch£KJkh>, high school<h>;] 
(fernatt: 

"L1 12 ACCOMMODATIONS FOR STUDENTS WITH ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS". 

"Often »x»mmodations are necessary to enable learning disabled", 
"students to per^rm to the best of their abilities, and often", 
•poor organizational behavior is at the core of their disability.", 
"This teaching activity lists accommdattons regular teachere have", 
"found to be effective with their learning disabled students and are", 
"either positive or neutral with their whole class ". 

M«« |«|9 ftit VfW M«» $m **** 4*M «N« MM ICM MM MM MM Ml* MM MM MM MM 

"Howard County: See also B5l, Plan Ahead module, which is a problem", 
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"solving lesson on time man^ment aimed at 11- to 13-year-oids who", 
"are facing more d^nands on their per»)nat management sKilts The module'. 
"Introduces a three-step process — list, schedule, and review,". 

f 

L113 PUIN PAPER FOR WRITING 

Idescriptton: 

goals* 

G1<h>; 

subgoals = 

reading readiness, writing; 
probimn situation « 

t^her led ins^uction<n>. independent worfc<h>. away from c(26s<l>; 

proUem severity » 

mitd<h>, nwd^te<h>, severe<h>; 

freatm^ scsspe » 

one<m>, some<h>. afl<m>: 

teaching level « 

prlniary<h>, intennediate<n>, middle s^cK)l<n>. high schookn>;) 
{lernatt: 

ft f* 

-PLAIN PAPER WRITING". 

I* I* 

'Urvss on primary paper may actually be a hindrance K> some students". 
"Giving students unlined paper for story writing may help them to". 
"exspress themselves more freely and worry less about being correct", 
"This approach ^ d^cussed t^iefiy, and teachers of ttie your^esl". 
"students are encouraged to give it a try.". 

m ^ 

t 

L1 14 TAPE RECORDERS FOR DICTATING IMAGINATIVE STORIES 

Idescriptton; 

goals B 

G1<h>, 62<h>; 
subgoals « 

readif^ readiness, writing; 
problem situation « 

teacher led lnstruction<l>. ind^>endent w?rit<h>, away from class<n>; 

prot^em severity - 

mild<m>. moderate<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment sa>pe « 

one<m>, some<h>, all<n>: 

teaching level 

primary<h>. intennediate<n>. middle school<n>, high schookn>.] 
{lernatt: 

"L1 14 TAPE RECCIDERS FOR DICTATING IMAGINATIVE STORIES". 

» 

"This teaching activity recommends a technique for using tape recorders", 
"to motivate young studente to express themselves! The approach minimizes", 
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"the stress sometimes associated wHh writing and promotes students* sense", 
"of pride In ttieir work. Steps are given.". 

If ««| 
f 

LI 15 TEACHING LISTENING SKIUS 

Id^ription: 

goals » 

6l<h>; 

subgpats a 

Kstening: 

{Hf^iem situatk»n » 

teacher ted Instruction; 

problem severity » 

mild<m>, nKx}erate<h>, severe<h>; 

treatment scope B 

one<l>. some<m>. all<h>; 

teactiing level 

primary<n>, intermediate<n>. middle schoo!<h>. high schookh>;} 
{lernatt: 

-L1 15 TEACHING LISTENING SKILLS". 

If m 

f 

"A prot>fem of many students, partcufariy those said to have attention", 
"deMcit d^fders. is that they mt^ ieam to fo(^ and maintain*', 
"attention so that they can develop academte skllte. This teaching", 
"activity is a step-tiy-step method of teactilf^ secondary students", 
"to Hsten tor key elements. The method ties In with current events". 
Instruction.". 



L1 16 LARGE GROUP PRESENTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 

{description: 

goals e 

G8<h>; 

subgoatsd « 

ci£^room organization: 

problem situation 

teacher led instrucllon<h>, independent work<n>, away from class<n>; 

protrfem severity «= 

mild<h>. moderate<m>. sevefe<l>; 

treatment scope = 

one<n>. some<l>, alkh>; 

teaching level ^ 

primafy<n>, intermedlate<m>. middle school<h>. high school<h>;l 
{lernatt: 

M M 

"L1 16 LARGE GROUP PRESENTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS", 

M tl 
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"Af^oaches to managing targe group lectures and discussions include", 
"using questions for active involvement, visual aWs, and appropriate", 
"pacing. These approaches are described, and suggestions for dealing", 
"with mistwhavior, such as clarifying rules, are discussed.", 



U17 STRUCTURING INDEPENDENT WORK 

[description: 

goals = 

G8<h>; 

suligoateS » 

classroom organization; 

problem sifijation 

independent work<a>; 

l»t}t^^ severity « 

mM<h>. mod^ate<h>, severe<h>: 

treatment scope « 

one<ni>, sonie<m>, aH<h>; 

teiK^tng level « 

primary<m>, lntermediate<m>, middle school<l>, high sch{X)l<l>;] 
{lematt: 

T.n7 STRUCTURING INDEPENDENT WORK*. 

w «« 

I 

"independent seatwork is a much used instructional arrangement for a". 
•Virhote clies or for part of a class, but some students* misbehavior", 
"during Independent work can d«ract from Instruction, Suggestions", 
"are given for managing student behavior while they are working on", 
"their own". 



L1 18 INDIVIOUAUZED PROGRAMMING 

{description: 

goals ° 

G8<h>: 

subgoais8 « 

^aptations; 

problem situation » 

teactier led instruction<n>. independent work<h>, away from class<n>; 
problem severity = 

miW<m>, moderate<m>, severe<m>; 
treatn^nt scope = 
one<m>. some<m>, ali<t>; 
teaching level = 

primary<l>. intermediate<m>, middle school<m>. high school<m>;] 
{lematt: 

"L1 18 INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAMMING". 
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"Academic restructuring may help some student Improve their ciass", 
twhavior. Individualization is one way to tailor instruction", 
"to the student's needs. Some suggestions are given tor ji^anning", 
"indivkjuai *K>xk that can make the process efficient and effective.", 



L119 INCRtASfNG ATTENTIVENESS DECREASflSIG WITHDRAWAL 

[description: 

goals = 

Q8<h>; 

8ut)goais8B 

^iaptations; 

problem sltuath^n « 

teacher led }nstructton<h>, Independent work<h>. away from class<n>; 

problem severity » 

mild<h>, moderate<h>, severe<h>: 

treatment scope « 

one<h>, ^me<i>. all<n>; 

teaching level « 

primary<h>, intermediate<h>, middle schooi<m>, high sctK>ol<m>:} 
{lernati: 

1119 INCREASING ATTENTIVENESS DECREAS»«3 WITHDRAWAL*, 

M «• 

% 

"Students act inattentive and withdrawn tor physicat, situdtionar. 
'and emotM>nat masNV&. Strategic tor eiK»uraglng such stiidents". 
"inciiKie: relating fssignments to the student's interests, giving", 
•^hort, dear Instructions, rreponding to and rewarding attending", 
"behaviors, and involving the student in the task by seH-rea)rding". 
"activities and attending behaviors.'. 

t 

L120 fl^EETING NEEDS OF RESTLESS SOCIALLY OVERINVOLVED STUDENT 

{description: 

goals* 

GB<h>; 

sub^is8« 

adaptations; 

prot^em situation « 

teacher led instructton<h>, independent work<h>, away from ciass<n>; 

proWem severity » 

mild<m>, moderate<h>. severe<m>: 

treatment scope « 

one<h>, some<i>, all<n>; 

teaching level 

primary<h>, jntermediate<h>, middle school<m>. high schookm>;) 
{lernatt: 
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XnO MEETING NEEDS OF RESTLESS SOCIALLY OVERINVOLVED STUDENTS". 

"Some strategies that have ;»'Oven effective with r^tl^ students'. 
Include: (1) ieQitimizing energy release. (2) clarifying amT, 
"arUcuiating teacher expectations, (3} signaling the student in", 
"several ways, (4) selectively attending to the student, (5) reprimanding.". 
"(6) using physical piacement in the classroom. (7} capttaiizing on", 
"social motivation by involving the student in group activities,". 
"(8) i^ng student self-monitoring techniques, and (9) contracting ". 
'St^ are outlined for each of these ^ra^ies.", 

> 

LI 21 TEACHER VERBAL STRATEGIES 

{description: 

goats ° 

G7<h>; 

subgoals7 » 

questioning<h>; 

problem situation « 

tea(^ier led ii^truction<h>; 

problem severity « 

m{id<m>. moderate<h>. severe<m>; 

treatment scope ^ 

one<m>, some<h>. all<h>; 

teaching level « 

primary<h>, inti»inediate<m>, middle school<n>. high schoo{<n>;] 
{ternatt: 

-L121 TEACHER VERBAL STRATEGIES". 

It •• 

f 

"Several strategies have been proven effective in increasing attention", 
"and deii^easing disruptive behavior «fith special pc^tatiDr^. Tlwse", 
"str^egles mvolve teacher presentation factors, like pace of delivery", 
"and vert>ai cues, as well as related reinforcennent.", 

t 

L122 CONTINGENCY CONTRACTING 

[description: 

goals « 

G7<h>; 

subgoals? ^ 

motivatbn; 

protMem situation « 

teacher led jnstruction<h>, independent work<h>. away from class<m>; 

problem severity = 

mlld<l>. moderate<m>. severe<h>: 

treatment scope « 
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one<h>, sonie<m>, a«<l>; 
teaching tevet » 

prlmary<m>, interfnedlate<h>, mkJdfe schookh>. high schoo}<h>;l 
Oematt: 

•L122 CONTINGENCY CONTRACTING", 

m m 

f 

"Contingency contracting involves developing written agreements tjstween", 
"teacher and student regarding behavioral goafs and the rewante thar. 
Nvili delivered tor attainment of the goals. Examples and strategies", 
"tor contracting are provided.", 

» 

L123 IMPROVING STUDENT MOTIVATION 

[description: 

goals » 

G7<h>; 

6td}goais7B 

motivatk^n; 

pnH>(em situation « 

^K^er led lnstrutaion<h>, ind^)endent w>rk<h>, awvay from class<n>; 

prDt>lem severity » 

mild<h>. moderate<h>, severe<h>: 

treatment scope » 

one<!>. some<m>, all<h>: 

teffi^bg lev^ » 

priniary<h>, intermedtate<h>. middle scfwokh>. high school<m>;J 
{tematt: 

m m 

-1123 IMPROVING STUDENT MOTIVATION-, 

t 

"Motivation for classroom learning can be described as sttKlent attention", 
to lessons and engagement in learning tasks. Strategies to help". 
•Increase student nwtlvation in classrooms are presented in two", 
"categories: (1) strategies to establish motivation to learn and", 
*(2) strategies that caf^eUtze on existing nK>tivatton in order to", 
"make academic tasks more enjoyable tor students.", 

I 

L124 SETTING GOALS FOR STUDENTS 

{description: 

goals B 

G7<h>; 

subgoateT « 

motivation; 

problem situation = 

teactier led instruciion<h>, independent worK<h>, away from ciS£S<h>; 
problem severity = 
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m»kl<h>, moderate<h>, severe<h>; 
treatment HX>pe « 
one<h>, some<fi>. alkh>; 
teaching level » 

f}r1niafy<h>. intefme(jiate<h>. middie »:liookh>, high school<h>;) 
{lernatt: 

"1124 SETTING GOALS FOR STUDENTS". 

ti « 

f 

*Goai setting is a way to help a teacher keep on track with students", 
"by planning ahead and having a strategy In mmd when mlst}ehavior', 
"occurs. Four steps for gos»-8^ng are outlined.". 



L125 STRATEGIES TO INCREASE INVOLVEMENT 

[descrtf^ton: 

goals o 

G7<h>. G8<m>: 
subgoa^7« 
questioning<h>; 
sutjgoaJsS « 

d^room organlzat}on<h>; 
fyottteiTi situation » 
tead^ led ii%tructk>n<h>; 
(MTt^^em severity B 
mitei<h>, moderate<h>. sevefe<:h>; 
treamient scope « 
one<m>. sonie<h>, a{i<h>; 
teaching level » 

primary<h>. lntermedlate<h>. middle school<h>, high school<h>;] 
{lematt: 

•L125 STRATEGIES TO INCREASE INVOLVEMENr. 

i 

"Students' academic suct^ss is often r^^a^ to the anrnjiunt of active", 
"invoh^ement they have in the cla^room. Use of effective questioning", 
"technkiues can increase th<^r active responding. Thte teachif^", 
"activity presents \m technk^ues for increasing partk^ipation; these", 
"technkju^ are. Think-Pair-Share and Every PufM ResporKls.". 



demons: 
gl demon: 
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when 

9oat8 # G1 
then 

If determlned(subgoals) »= true then reassert sut)^als « unknown, endlf. 
If determlned(subgoate) «= false then subgoafs = unknown, endif. 
If determinedicomprehenston skills) = tnie 
then reassert comprehenston skills = unknown, endif. 
If determtned(Gomprehensk>n skttls) » false 
then comprehension skills » unknown, endlf. 
endwhen. 

compr^wrreiondemon : 

subgoats # comprdtension 
then 

if determined(conn>rehenslon skills) ^ true 
then reasswt comprehension ^Is « unknwn. endif. 
If determlned(comprehenston skilte) = fstee 
then comprehension sWIte » unknown, endif, 
emhwl^. 

g7demon: 
when 

goals # G7 
then 

if determined(subgoals7) = true then reassert sutjgoateT = unknwn. endif. 
if deternijned(sut)goats7) « false then subgoals? »= unknown, endif. 
i^when. 

gSdemon: 
when 

goals #08 
then 

If determlned{sut}goals8) = true then reassert sut)goals8 « unknown, endrt 
if determlned{subgoals8) « false then sut)goals8 » unknown, endlf. 
endwhen. 

Redisplay Demon: 

when 

seeagain = yes 

then 

message 

I , ...» I »«•••»'••'«•'' • , 

"You can ot5tain a printout of whatever is on the screen Ijy singly , 
"pressing the Print Screen key."."". 

-Please note that this only works If a ji^inter is attached, turned", 
"on and ready to print."."". 

"If you press the Print Screen key and nothing happens, check that". 
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"the printer is turrwcJ on and has psper.', 

I » I » » > » t ♦ ♦ 

display value of learning training options. 

H want e yes then 

display attach lernatt of value of learning training options, 
endif. 

er^ want, 
erase seeagain. 
aslctor seeagain. 

endwhen, 

% 



\ ACTIONS 
actions: 

dsplay attach Cover of Icb. 
(^lay attach Credit of kb. 

message 

am 

" The Learning Strategy Seiector contains a number of teaching", 
" methocte to solve probtems and promote student teaming in". 
" vert)al and mathematics skUl areas, and to deal with generaf. 
" iearnif^ or instructronal prcrf^ms.", 

» 

" You will t^e asked a series of questions designed to help the 
" computer select the most appropriate teaching methods. 

tm 

" Your consultation may be in the VERBAL PERFORMAf^E area, the*. 
- MATHEMATICS area, or the GENERAL LEARNING area; or ft may be". 
" in a comtKnation of these ar^.". 

t 

" You will receive a list of suggested te»^ing methods in each". 
" area of your consultation. Intormation on each of these methods", 
" is contained in the yellow tenders or boxes.*. 

tm 

t 

" You will be allowed to repeat the program if you want.". 



goals Gl. 
obtain mgi . 



If mgi = yes then 
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obtain sgl. 

asktor teachii^ level. 

If sgl » Gi then reassert goals = Gl. etKlH. 
if sgl « G2 then reassert goals 02. emJff . 
if sgl » G3 then reassert goals « G3. endif. 



{^tain learning training o0tons. 
message 

«»«* Mt MM tm mt mt m* mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm *» mv mt mm mm mm 

'twere are some materials for you to consider.'*, 
d^ay value of lewning tnciining optons. 

If want e yes then 

dtepiay attach lernati of value of learning training options, 
endlf. 

erase want, 
askfor seeagain. 

erase goafs, subgoals. comprehension skills, protjiem situation, 
prot)lem severity, treatment scope, teaching level, 
teaming training optiofS.seeagain. 

endif. 

If determined(goais) » false then goals « G4. endif. 
dbHain mg2. 



if mg2 = yes thwi 
ot}taln sg2. 

a^for teaching level. 

if sg2 s G4 then reassert goals « G4. endif. 
if sg2 G5 then rea^ert goate « G5. endif. 
if sg2 s G6 then reass^l goals « G6. endif. 

obtain learning training options, 
message 

"Here are sonw materials for you to consider.", 
display value of learning training options. 

If want = yes then 

display attach lematt of value of learning training options, 
endif. 
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erase want, 
askfor seei^ain. 

erase goats, subgoals, comprehension skiiis, problem situation, 
problem severity, treatment scope, teaching level, 
learning training options,seeaga{n. 

endif. 

if €ietermtned{goats) false then goals = G7. endif. 
obtain mg3. 

if mg3 = yes then 
otifain sg3. 

askfor teaching level. 

if 8g3 o G7 then reassert ^ts » G7. 

erase sutsgoE^T. asklor sidi^Tals?. endif. 
H 8g3 » G8 then reassert goafs » G8. 

er^ subgoatsS. askfor subgoalsS. endif. 
if sg3 « G9 than reassert goals » G9. endif. 

obtain learning training options. 

message 

WW fW^ WW WW WW WW WW WW WW WW WW WW WW WW WW 

"Here are some materials tor you to consider.", 
dt^ay value of learning training options. 

It want = yes then 

display attach lernatt of value of learning trainif^ optiof^. 
endif. 

erase want, 
asftfor ^eagain. 

endif. 

askfor doagaln. 
if cbagatn « repeat then nextcase. endif. 

message 

WW 4*W WW WW WW WW WW ^Wt WW WW WW WW WW WW IW WW WW WW WW WW WW WW WW 

t*f»»t«ttt«t»t»ttt»ft«>« 

You have just concluded yo«»f consultation with ", 
the SNAP System Learning Strategy Setector.". 

mm 

Thank you for trying out the SNAP Systemr."",'^.-.-". 

message 

tt»ii«rrrii»«iitf«»t»ff* 

Stop. 
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Text Version of the Behavior Strategy Selector Kncwiedge Base (BEt^L) 

The fottowir^ mm of the Behavior Strategy Sefector knowtec^ base is provided for readers 
who are interested in expert syst^ design or who wish K> nnxiify or ffif a^ the itnowiedge base. Thte 
knowledge base confomns to the syntactical and structural rules for verston 2.5 of the HT subsystem of 
KES (Software Architecture and Engineering). 
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\BEHSEL Behavior Strategy Selector 

\Devetoped using KES HT (version 2.5.2) expert system shell 

\from Software Architecture and Engineering, 13100 Worldgate Drive, 

\Sujte 340. Herndon. VA 22070-4382 (703) SIB-IOOO 

constants: 

VMESSAGES AND BANNERS 
ICS: Meiaanese Clear Screen 
Single Line. 



Double Une: 
Star Line: 
Select One: 

m SEUECT one 

Select Several: 

SELECT ONE OR MORE. 
- (TO SELECT MORE THAN ONE, PRESS & (SHIFT 7) BETWEEN NUMBERS.)"." 

\FULL STATEMENTS OF GOALS 

Atten Statement: " 1 . Increase Attention and involvement". 

Workhat>its Statement: " 2. Improve Wor1( H^)its". 

WorfcsKiHs Statement: " 3, Dev^ Work SkSte". 

Attpunc Statement: " 4. Improve AttefKiance and Punctuality". 

Soctalsiaite Statement: ' 5. Devek^ Social Ski^". 

Sociakievei Statement: " 6. Encourage Social I^v^opmenr. 

Esteem Statemem: " 7. in^;»ove Self Esteem". 

Immature Statement: " 8. increa^ Maturity and Emotional Ac^ustmenf. 

DIsr Statement: " 9. Decrease Disruptive B^iavior". 

Aggr Statement: " 10. Decrease Aggressive Behavior". 

tstone Statement: " None at this time. 

\EXPLANATlONS OF GOALS 

Atten Explanation: 

Goal 1. Increase Attention and Involvement"."", 

This goal Involves Increasii^ the level of studenr, 
** attention to the teacher and school work, and promoting", 

active studem involvemem in school work. Such", 

attention and involvement is a critical prerequ^te", 

to satisfactory achievement","", 

This goal Is often seen in comtjinatton with other goals ", 

H may be given a medium priority if there are other ". 

crittoal goals such as reducing disruption or aggression.**. 
Woftdiabits Explanation: 

Goal 2. Improve Work Habits"."", 
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This goal involves motivating the student to apply mtk". 

and study st^te (X}nstetentty to complete alignments''.'^, 

This goal focuses on work sKIIIb that the student has 

acquired but d<^ not apply consistently. In contrast". 
" Goal 3 'Develop \fttork Skills' focuses on teaching the", 

student new work skills that he/she has never iearned ". 

Both goals c^n be used In combination. 
WorksKiils Explanation: 

Goal 3. Develop Work Skills","". 

This goal involves hoping the student ^uire or improve", 

the study, planning, and/or organizational skills needed", 

to complete sssignments and manage school work","". 

This goal focu^ on teaching the student work skills". 

that he/she has never learned, in contrist, Goal 2 *, 

'improve Work Habits* focuses on nKStlviding the student". 
" to apply work skills that he/^he has alr^dy learned.". 

Both ^ais can be used in comblnatton.". 
Attpunc Explanation: 

Goal 4. Improve Attendance and PurKJtuality","", 

This goal involves strategies aimed at establishing and", 
" encoursging attendar^ and {nir^miailty. It generally". 

a high prtority goal when present.". 
Socialskilts ExiManatk>n: 

Goal 6. Devetop Social Skills"."", 

This goal involves teachii^ the social skills needed tor". 

tnt«racdon with peers and teachers. It may be". 

applR^^e for the v^ithdrawn student who does nor. 

interact, and a^o for the student who tnters^ts ^ ", 

inappropriate ways (such as butlyir^. obnoxtous. etc.)."."". 

This goal focuses on actu^y t^chii^ social skiQs to ". 

the student. In contrast. Goal 6 'Encourage Social ". 

Devetopment' focuses on erKouraging the sttKtent and/or. 

giving the student opportunities to use and refine ". 

social skins already learned. Both goals can be used", 
" in combjnation.". 
Soctaidevel Esq^nation: 

" Goal 6, Encourage Social Devetopmenf,"", 

This goal involves encouraging and refinir^ ^ial skills", 
that the student has already acquired. It may be". 
applicat)le when the student is not applying the social", 
skills in the full range of situattons required, or when". 

* social growth Is not oaajning sattefactorily. or when", 
the student must be fffepared for a new social situatton.", 
or when the student fe fearful of social sltuafions.","", 
This goal focuses on encour^ng the student to apply and" 
refine social skills already learned. In contrast, ". 
Goal 5 Devetop Social Skills' tocuses on teaching new", 
social skills. Both goals can be used in combination.". 

Esteem Exptanatton: 

Goal 7. Improve Self Esteem","", 

This goat is directed toward helping a student gain and", 

exhibit self-confidence and positive self-perceptions". 
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in personal, sociat and academic activities. Poorsetr, 
esteem can be evidenced In a number of ways, Including 
self-crHicism. wiirtdrawal, and apparent apathy 
Fctr :4 student who is having »»demk: or sociaf. 
dWicuttles In school, the best way to Improve seir, 
esteem may be to improve the student's academic or 

* social competence.". 
Immature Ex^natton: 

Goal 8. Incre»e Maturity and Emotional Adjustment".'". 

* Thfe goal Invoh^es eroouraging SQe-aRjropriate and 
situation-appropriate behavior, and promotir^ entotionar, 
adjustment. H covers a wide range of problems,", 
including some that are mild and easy to remedy, and ". 
others that are symptomatic of more severe prD^ems.".*^, 

" The technk]ues inciiRied in tfi^ comfHJter program can be", 
applied In the context of the regular classnx>m program.","", 
Severe proUems of immaturity and poor emottonal", 
adjustment may need to be dealt with by specialized", 
personnel". 

Dtsr Explanation: 

Goal 9. Decreise Disruptive Behavior"."", 
This goat invoh^es decreasing behavior that disrupts", 
others' wodi or interferes with dassroom c^ations.". 
Such behavior may arise from a variety of causes, and ", 
this goal \s often used in comt^nation with other goats,", 
although It can also be used alone.". 

Aggr Explanatton: 

Goal 10. Decrease Aggressive Behavior,"", 
This goal invohfes decreasing vefbai or physical", 

* aggression directed at peers, teachers or fleets.", 
Otiviously. problems of this nature can be seriois, and", 
the computer tends to treat this as a high priority goar, 
whenever it Is indicated.". 



\GET HELP MESSAGE 

Get Help Message: 

LCS."","".Star Line.Star Une."".-. 

Since this prc^m involves a threat of physical ", 
harm to the student or another person, it is ". 
strongly recommemied that you coi^uit with an", 
^T^opriate person in your s(^k>c^ or distrk^."."". 

" You might consider tafl<ing to a School Psychologist.". 
Counselor. Principal or ^istimt Piindpai. Ci^is", 
Intervention Team or Tea(^ Assistance Team.","". 
This SNAP consultation will continue, but fAea&e", 

" r^ember this recommendation.",""."".Star Line.Star Line. 

% 

text: 
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{Cov^r: 
ICS, 

BEHAVIOR STRATEGY SELECTOR". 

• By David B. Malout Carolyn M. Fink & Vlr^nia H. Pilato 

m ft 

t 

"Developed by the SNAP System Project. Institute for the Study", 
•of Exceptional Children and Youth, University of Maryland — ", 
"Coltege Parl^. MD. 20742.", 

mm 

f 

"Developed with KES HT software from Software Architecture and". 
"Engineering, Inc. Arlington VA". 

mm 

f 

"This product w» developed under grant GOO8730016 from the 
'United States D^>artment of Educatkm. However, the contents", 
"do not necessari^ reflect the policy of the Department of ", 
"Educatfen. and no offfcial endorsement should t>e inferred. ". 

{Credit: 
LCS. 

PLEASE NOTE:". 

mm 

" The KES runtime software and licef»e for the SNAP, 
' System tiave been provided without charge t)y Software". 
" Architecture and Engineering, I3t00 Worldgate Drive.", 
" Suite 340. Hemdon VA 22070-4382.". 

mm 

" The following conditions apply to the use of this". 
" »>ftw£»« cKid Hcen^:", 

mm 

• t . Distribution ^ limited to this applkation (SNAP System).". 
" 2. Distribution ^ limited to educationai institutions.", 

" 3, No portion of the KES development system is included in", 

this distribution.". 
" 4. This distribution ctoes NOT tiKzlude any support from Software", 

Architecture and Engineering to SNAP System users ". 

% 

attributes: 

\EXECUTION CONTROL 

Updatestr {default: "June 1991"). 

goairtle:str. 

fHenumberiint. 

Immature And Emotional Ask Stop: sgl (yes.no). 
Social Ask Slop: sgl (yes.no). 
Get Help StCH?:s9' (yes.no). 
Appropriate Only; sgl (yes.no), 
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Proceed OK: sgi (yes.no). 

Dispiay Goa)s:sgl (yes.no). 
Confirm Goats istr 
(qu^tion: 

"Type X tor a goal explanation, R to revise a goal prtortty. P to proceed ^. 
Which Goal Expiained:im 
(question: 

Type the numt>er of the goal you want explained."}. 
Which Goat Changedtint 
{question: 

Type the number of the goal you want to change "}. 

Se^atnisgl 
(yes.no) 
{question: 
LCS, 

" Would you like to see the list of suggested materials again?","". 
" You may see the list and the descriptions m many times as you", 
" want.","", 

" Ar^wer yes if you want to c^tain a printout.",*"*}. 

Doi^ainsgi 
(repeat 

{question: "Repeat the Behavior Strategy Selector."}, 
quit 

{question; "leave the Behavior Strategy Selector and return to". 

the main menu."}) 
{question: 
LCS, 

"What would you like to do now?"}. 



Want: sgi 
(yes, no) 
(questton: 

"WoukJ you like to see a short description of the selected interventions?"}. 



\TRANSfTION VARIABLES FOR GOALS AND APPROACHES USED IN ADVISOR 

Atstr. 

Att:str. 

Whrstr. 

Whtstr. 

Ws:str. 

Wststr. 

Ap:str. 

Aptstr. 

Ss:str. 

Sst:str. 

Sd:str. 
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Scft:slr. 

im^r. 

Imt«tr. 

E$:str. 

Est.str. 

D}:s!r. 

DH:str. 

A9:8tr. 

Man:str. 

Mant.sir. 

Ctstr. 

Ctt:8tr. 

Bmnslr. 

Bmtrstr. 

Afstr. 

\ INPUT ATTRIBUTES 

\NEEDS THAT SHOULD BE ADDRESSED BY THE TRAINING OPTIONS. 

•Needs: mlt 
(distracted 

{question: "^eem inattentive or d^ractit>ie or uninterested in". 

S(^iool work."}, 
disturbs 

{question: "disturb ottier shKjents' work or dtsruj:^ activities '^, 
fiOhts 

{question: "are vertally or physicaliy aggressive or destructive. "}» 
work 

{question: lail to complete tasks or wc^ carelessiy or are very", 

dtorganiz«i."}, 
tardy truant 

{question: 'are late or abseni excesslvety l, 
social 

{question; "are socially inappropriate or withdrawn with other student". 

Of teactiers.^, 
immature emotionat 

{question: 'set immature or seem to have emotional protjiems (such as". 

tow self-esteem, depresston, instability, etc).")) 
(question: 
LCS, 

Select Several, 

" Wtiich of the following are components of the problem? ", 
- Select all that apply."."-. 
" One or more students:"). 

•Problem Situatioiw: mlt 

(teacher led instruction 

{questiwi: "dunng teat^er led instruction."), 

individual work 
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(question: 'during individual ctassr(x>m wori^ such as". 

Individual prelects or seatworit."}. 
group work 

(que8tk)n: "during smaii group or cooperative ieaming activities."}, 
away from dass 

(question: "away from the structured classroom situation, such as", 
at rece^ or outside play time, between classes, before", 
and after school, at work experiw^ sites, or at tome.l, 

trar^tiore 

(t^f^tion: "during classroom transitions, including the beginning", 

and end of class."), 
ur^ure OR none 

{question: "unsure or rwne of the above."}) 

(question: 
LCS. 

Select Several. 

" The problem lends to occur:",'^- 

•Work Type sgf (yre.no) 
{question: 
LCS, 

Select Ono, 

" Is tlie type of task a major influence in this ^^oblem?"."*'. 

*• For example, does it occur...:",**, 

*• • only during Instruction on certain topics, or, 

" * only when tasks are unfamiliar, or". 

" * only when certain types of assignments are given?","!. 

•High tow:sgf (yes.no) 
{questk)n: 
LCS. 

Select One. 

" Does the problem appear to be caused by the fact that". 
" some students are more adrnv^ than others?"."", 
" For example, does It seem to occur...","", 
" • when the ^er stiKfente are done with vvork and are". 

waiting for the other students to finHSh. or", 
" • when some students encounter difficulty and become", 

frustrated or confused, or", 
" * wh^ some students understand the material and others". 
• do notr.H- 

•Peer lnfluence:sgl (yes.no) 
{question: 
LCS, 

Select One, 

" Are classmate a major fa:tor In the ocojrrence of this", 
" problem?-,--. 

" For examole. do o*h*»r students..."."", 

• incite the problem, or, 
- * give approvji or sitentlon, or", 
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" • get involved In argumente or fights, or. 
" • join in when the fwobten occurs?","!- 

*Probl8m Scopesgi 

(one 

{question: "Just one student."}, 
some 

{question: "A number ot sti^ents. (Some of these students", 
may have the ftfot^em worse than others.)"}, 

ait 

{question: "Most of the stud^its eittier have the prot>iem'', 
or occasicnally become involved with it."}) 

{question: 
LCS. 

Seiect One, 

" How many students have the problem?".'*} 
"Problem Severily:sgl 
(mild 

{question: "The pr«*lem is relatively mild at this point but". 

needs attention before rt gets i««>rse.",1. 
moderate 

(question: "The f^oblem interferes with instructional". 

and/or sodat processes.","!, 
severe 

{question; "The problem is creating other major problems". 

or disruptions for one or more students.","^, 
extreme 

{question: "The problem may result in physical or", 
psychological Injury or ottier serious", 
and long term consequer^ces."}) 

{qu^tion: 
LCS. 

Select One, 

" ^tow serious is the problem?"."". 
" Select the best answer.","!- 

"Teaching Level:sgl 

(primary 

{question: "primary ^grades k through 3)"}. 
intermediate 

{question: "intermediate (grades 4 through 6)1, 
middle school 

{question: "middle »:hool or junior high school"}, 
high school 

{question: "senior high school or aduitl) 
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{question: 
LCS, 

Select One. 

" What grades do you leacti?"n 

•Prior E«orts:sgl 
{little 

{question: "Using SNAP is my first attempt at dealing with the". 

problem-^, 
som^ 

{qu^lon: "I've tried two or three approaches like changing", 
sealing arrangements or tafl^ing to a coitee^ue. Icnit r, 
need other ideas 

lots 

{question: "IVe made a major effort for an extended period of time.")) 

{question: 
LCS. 

Select One. 

• What have you done to deal with this problem?",""}. 
VNeeds specifications 

•Work Problems:sgl 
(never 

{question: "I HAVE ISJEVER SEEN the problem studem(s) engage in". 

the work-related behavtors at a satisfsKtory level.", 

The student(s) may not know how."n. 
sometimes 

{question: "! HAVE SEEN the protjiem stiKSent<s) engage in", 
the work-r^aied behaviors at a satisfactory level.". 
The problem is getting the sti«fent(s) to do r, 
consistemiy.",n. 

both 

{questton: "Both 1 & 2 apply to some of the problem students."."!, 
seeiist 

{question: "I would like to see a list of some possible work-", 
related behavtors before answering this question."}) 

{question: 
LCS. 

Select One. 

" You €ms¥vered that one or more students do not complete tasks", 
" or work carelessly or are very dfeorganized. Think of the". 

• work-related behavior you expect of your students and SELECr , 

• THE ONE STATEMENT WHICH IS MOST ACCURATE."."!. 

•Social Problems:mlt 
(never 

{questton: "almost never socialize or play with other studente."}, 
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sometimes 

{question: "socialize or play in very iimi^ situations (such as", 
only with a few peers, only with teacher nearby, etc.)."}, 

tear 

(question: "seem to fear interacting with other student,"), 
inappropriate 

{question: Interact with other student in inappropriate ways."}, 
perceptk>ns 

(question: "don't discriminate the appropriate social behaviors", 

for differerrt situations."}, 
emotional 

(question: "tme inappropriate emotional reactions (such as", 
crying, sulking, mc.) in social situations."}, 

none 

(question: "none of the iflxwe."}) 

(question: 
LCS. 

S^ed Several. 

" SOCIAL PROBLEMS:-.-". 

" Select all of the following that apply. The problem student(s) :",""}. 
Teacher Prot^ems:mlt 
(avoidance 

{question: "avoid contact with teachers to an extreme degree."}, 
resistant 

(question: "are very resistant and roncomFriiant with teachers."}, 
age^essive 

(question: "are threatening or ^gressive toward teachers."}, 
none 

(question: "none of the a*>ove."}) 

(question: 
LCS. 

Select Several, 

- PROBLEMS WITH TEACHERS."."". 

• Select all of the following that apply. The problem student(s) :","!. 



'Immature And Emotional Problems:mlt 
(helpless 

(questkm: "act he^less or refuse to solve their own problems."}, 
bizarre 

(question: "do or say things that are very strange."}, 
suicide talk 

(question: "taa< about suk^e or deia>erate seif-ir^ury"}. 
wnotonal 

(question: "seem too emotional or sensitive or immature."}, 
negative talk 

(question: "engage in an excessive amount of self criticism."}, 
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poor sett care 

iquestion. 'exhibit poor self care and hygiene."}, 
apathy 

{question: "seem apathetic or have no interest in things."}, 
self ir^ury 

{question: "engage in or attempt delil)erate sell Injury."}, 
ashamed 

{question: "seem ashamed of self."}, 
social 

{question: "react inappropriately in social situations.^, 
•none 

{question: "None of ttie at^ve."}) 

{question: 
ICS, 

" EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT AND MATURITY:". 

• Do any of these statements apply to the problem youVe selected?"."", 

" The problem student(s):"}. 

\FOU.OW-UP QUESTION TO CONFIRM PHYSICAL THREAT 

Get Help Fbllowupsgl 

{yes,no) 

{question: 

LCS. 

' Does thfe problem r^esent a threat of physical harm to". 
" anybody at this pointT*.'*".'^,"!. 

\NEEDS SCORES 

Disruption Aggression Sc(»e:reat [default: 0}. 

Work Score:real (default: 0]. 

Social Score:reai [default: 0]. 

immature Emotional Score: real [default: 0]. 

Esteem Score: real {default: 0]. 

Affective Score: real [default: 0}. 

\APPROACH SCORES 

\General Classroom Management Score: real. 
Change Tasks Score:real. 
\Management Score: real. 

\THESE ARE THE GOALS THAT SHOULD BE ATTAINED BY APPLYING THE TROPTS. 

\ increase attention and involvement 
Atten.-sgi 

(high {question: "High priority goaT}. 
medium {question: "Medium priority goaT), 
no {question: "Not a setected goar}) 
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{question: Atten Statement," Choose a priority:"}. 
\ in^rove m»rk tiatete 
Workhabils.'sgl 

(high {questton: "High prioHty goar}. 

nnedium {questbn: "Medium prtority goal"}. 

no {question: "Not a seiected goal"}) 
{question: Workhat>ils Statement," Choose a priority:"}. 
\ Develop work siuUs 
Worfcskilte:8gl 

(high {question: "High priority goal"}, 

medium {question: "Medium priority goat"}. 

no {question: "Not a seleded goal"}) 
{question: Wori<slU«s Statenwnt." Clwose a priority:") . 
\ Improve attendance and punctuality 
Attpuncsgi 

(high {question: "H^ prh>rity goat"}, 

medium {question: "Medium prknity goat"}. 

no {question: "Not a selected goaf}) 
{question: At^nc Statement" Choose a f»iortty:"). 
\ Develop social skiHs "newtoBEHADV 
Soda^iltsrsgl 

(high {question: "High priority goal"}, 

medium {question: "Medium priority goat^, 

no {question: "Not a selected goaT}) 
{question: Sodalsktlls Smtement," Choose a priority:"}. 
\ Encourage social development **new to BEHADV 
Sociatdevelsg} 

(high {question: "High priority goar}. 

nnedium {question: "Medium priority goatl. 

no Question: "Not a sheeted gost)) 
{question: SodaMev^ Statement," Choose a priority:"}. 
\ In^TTOve self esteem "'new to BEHADV 
Esteem sgi 

(high {question: "High priority goar}. 

medium {question: "Medium privity goal"}. 

no {question: "Not a selected goal"}} 
{question: Esteem Statement." Choose a priority:"}. 
\ incr^se Maturity and Emotional Adjustment 
tmmature^gi 

(h^h {question: "H^h priority goaT}. 

medium {question: "Medium prtority goal"}. 

no {question: "Not a seiected goaT}) 
{question: Immature Statement." Choose a priority:"}. 
\ Decrease dteruptive behavior 
Dlsr.sgl 

(high {que^on: "High priority goar}. 
ntedium {question: "Medium priority goat"}, 
no {question: "Not a selected goalT}) 
{question: Disr Statement." Choose a priority:"}. 
\ Decrease aggressive behavior 
Aggr:sgl 

(high {question; "High priority goal"}, 
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medium {question: "Medium jyiority goal"}. 

no {questton: fiol a selected goaf}) 

{question: Aggr Statement" Choose a priority:"}. 

Goal Count: int 

[default: istrue (Atten # no) •(> istrue (WorkHabits # no) * 
istrue (Wortekiife # no) 4 istrue (Attpunc # no) 
istrue (Sociatskills # no) + istme (Sociaidevel # no) ^ 
istrue (Este«Ti # no) ^ istrue (immature # no) 't- 
istrue <Disr # no) + istrue {Aggr # no)j. 

\COMB)NED GOALS ATTRIBUTE — Alt goals In single attribute 

Subgoals:mlt 

(atten, workhat^, worksklHs, attpunc, socialskilis, sociakJevei, 
esteem, immat disr. aggr). 

\GENERAL APPROACHES TO ATTAIN GOALS 

Managementsgi (yes.no). 
Chffi^e Tasks."^! (yes,no). 
Affecl!ve:sgl (yes.fw). 

Approach Count: int 

{default: istme (Management » yes) 
-f- istrue (Change lasifs « yes) 
+ istrue (Affective « yes)). 

\COMBINED APPROACHES ATTRIBUTE 

Type: mit 

(management.academic modification.affective). 

INTERMEDIATE ATTRIBUTES USED IN SELECTING TRAINING OPTIONS 
*Punltive:sgl (yes,no). 

'Effort intrusbn:sgl (mild. mcKl^ate, extensive). 
•Group Process:sgl (yes.no), 
*lnd^ndent Work f>4eeds.5gi (y^.no). 
•Classroom Management Needs:sgl (yes,no). 
•Genera! Scxiial Goalsisgl (yes.no). 
•Withdrawn Social Needs:sgl (yes.no). 
Motivation Needs Score: int. 
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'Motivation Needs:sgl (yes.no). 



Behavior Training Optfons.mit 
(B1 PRINCIPLES OF REtNFORCEIVIENT 
(d^criptton: Vcheciced 3/1/90 
Subgoats ° 

disr<h>. ^r<m>. atten<h>. wortd[>abits<m>, at^unG<m>; 
Type = managenf^ent<a>: 
Probtem Situations « 

teacher led in8fructfDn<h>, indtvtdual woii«h>. group wori( <m>. 
transitlons<m>. away from ct3ss<m>; 

Problem Severity = 

m}kJ<h>, mod0rate<m>, severe<n>, extreme<n>: 

Problem Scope = 
one<m>, Mme<m>, ail<m>; 

Effort Intrusion = 
mild<a>; 

Teaching Level « 

primary<h>, intermedtate<h>. middle »:dliool<m>, high s^oo)<m>;] 
{behatt: 

M It 

-a' 1 PRINCIPLES OF REtNFORCEMENr. 

1 

"Reinforc^nent of d^ired student befiavior a hindam^al behavior", 
"mans^ment technique. These materiais {^ovide a brosKt overview or, 
"effective reinforcemem along with cia^oom exami^ ami some st^". 
"to follow in the use of social, activity, and tangible reinforcers.". 
"Also Included is a reading describing what behavior modification is", 
"and is not", 



K CHANGING CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT TO MEET STUDENT NEEDS 

Idescription: \checked 2/22/90 

Subgoals « disr<h>. atien<h>, workhabits<h>: 

Type «= management<a>; 

Problem Situatons « 

ktdividual wod«h>. group work<m>, teacher led instruction<fn>, 
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transittons<h>; 
Problem Severity = 

miid<h>, nioderate<h>. severe<n>, extreme<n>: 

Problem Scope « 
one<n>, some<m>, all<m>; 

Effort Intrusion » 
moderate<a>: 

Teaching L^ei » 

prlmary<h>, lntermed«ale<h>, mhJdle school<n>, h^h school <n>; 
\EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 
Classroom Management Needs » yes<a>;} 
{behatt: 

•t w 

-B2 CHANGING ENVIRONMENT TO MEET STUDENT NEEDS", 

M ft 

"Asse^ng classrooms and making small changes in physical settings c^". 
"modify some student behavior akme or in con^natton with other management", 
"^strategies. An environmental checklist is provkled to help teachers", 
"analyze their use of space.". 



B3 MANAGING SURFACE BEHAVIOR 
[description; \checked 2/22/90 
Subgoals = disr<h>, aggr<m>. atten<h>, immat<l>; 
Type «= mani^ment<a>, affective: 

Problem Situations ° teacher led lnstrucUon<h>. individual worK<h>. 
group work<h>. transitions<h>, away from class<l>; 

Problem Severity « 

mikJ<ii>, moderate. severe<l>. extreme<n>; 

Problem Scope » 
all, some, one<n>; 

Effort Intrusion « 
mild<h>. moderate<m>; 

Teaching Level = 

primary<h>, in!ermediate<h>, middle school<m>. high school<l>; 
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\EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 



Cia^room Management Needs « yes<a>;l 
(behatt: 

■B3 MANAGING SURFACE BEHAVIOR", 

This paper describes approaches to isehavior management that are nor, 
t>^ed on behaviof modificatton principtes. These approaches focus", 
"on behavior, but they also consider internal psychoiogfcai processes ". 
"Four msyor altemati^^ to handtir^ misb^avior are 1 ) permitfo^,", 
•2) tolerating. 3) interfering, and 4) preventive planning. The ^>ar. 
"is to find the right combination of techniques for each student". 
"Guidelines are given for how and when to use these techniques ". 



B4 TIME OUT 
[descnption: decked 2/22/90 
Subgoate 

disr<h>. aggr<h>. Immal<n>. esteem<n>. sociaiskitls<n>, sociaMevel<n>; 
Type» (nanagement<a>; 
Problem Situatiors » 

te«^ led instruction<m>, lndi>nduat worit<m>, groi^} work<m>. 
transitions<m>, away from ctass<l>: 

Problem Severity = 

m«ld<n>. moderate<n>. severe<h>. extreme<h>; 

Problem Scope « 
all<n>, some <n>, one; 

Punitive = 
yes<a>; 

Effort Intrusion = 

miW <n>. m<xlerate<n>, extensive<h>; 
Teaching Level = 

primary<h>, interm«Jlate<m>, middle school<l>. high 5chool<l>; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS: 

Immature And Emotiona} Problems = suicide taM«n>. enfK>tionakn>. 

negative tafl<<n>, apathy<n>, self ii^ry<n>. ashamed<n>; 
Classroom Management Needs « yes<a>;l 
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{behatt: 

M M 

"B4 TIME our, 

t 

"The bask; idea behind time-out is to give a misbehaving student*. 
" time out' from positive reinforcement. There are dtfterent vways". 
10 accomplish this time out, including simply ignoring the student", 
"(nonsectusionary). contingent observation (exclusionary), and ". 
"removal of the student (seciusionary). These methods are described". 
" and guidelines are provided for their use ", 
"1 



BS If^REASING POSITIVE INTERACTIONS 

(description: \checked 2/22/90 

Subgoais = disr<l>, aggr<l>, esteem, immat; 

Type B aftective<h>; 

Problem SHuattons = 

teacher ^ instructton<h>. individual woi1«h>. group worK<h>, 
away from class<h>. transitions<h>; 

Problem Severity = 

mlld<h>, m^rate<m>, $evere<l>, extreme<n>; 

Problem Scof^ » 
one<l>, some<h>, all<m>; 

Effort Intrusion = 
mild<h>.moderate<h> ; 

Teaching Level = 

f»rimary<h>, intermediate<h>. middle %hool<h>, high schooi<h>; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS: 
Teacher Problems «= none<n>;] 
{behatt: 

m M 

"85 INCREASING POSITIVE INTERACTIONS", 

ft «r 

t 

"The teacher is a very in^rtant person in the life of the student ". 
"This training option gives teachers concrete ways to focus on the", 
"strengths of their students. The usual outcome of this approach is", 
"that students' behavior improves, more learning occurs and self-.", 
"esteem improves.". 
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B6 TEN STEPS TO GOOD DISCIPLINE 

{description: \checked 2/22/90 

Subgoafs « d{sr<h>. workhablts. aggr<h>. atipunc<h>; 

T)fpe=> management<a>; 

Problem Situations « 

teacher ted tnstruction<h>, Individual work<h>, group work<ni>, 
away from dass <m>, trans<tion5<h>; 

Problem Severity « 

mlid<n>. moderate<l>. severe<m>. extrfflTTie<m>; 

Problem Scope » 
one<n>. some<n>. all: 

Eltott Intrusion » 

mjld<n>, moderate, extensive; 

Teactiing Level » 

primary<n>. intermediate<m>, middle s;hook:h>, high ^hool<h>;) 
{behatt: 

-86 TEN STEPS TO GOOD DISCIPLINE". 

9* ft 

t 

"The ten step pro-am thai Glasser desert as 'constructive, no-nonsense", 
"non-punitive' is called 'Reality Therapy' and is a schoot-wide", 
"approach to dealing with discipline problems. The ten steps are", 
"described and general suggestions are provided: t>e personal, refer to", 
"present behavior, do not use value judgments, plan alternatives, be", 
"committed, don't accept excuses, do not punish, and never give up.". 

n 



B7 EFFECTIVE PUNISHMENT 

{description: \checked 2/22/90 

Sut)goats ~ d^<h>. aggr<h>, immat<n>. esteem<n>: 

Typew management<a>; 

Protjlem Situations = 

teacher led instructicn<h>, individual work<h>, group work<h>, 
away from class<m>. transjtions<h>; 

Problem Severity « 
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mild<n>. moderate<m>, severe<h>. extrefne<h>; 

Problem Scope = 
one<h>. some<m>, aH<l>; 

Punitive = 
ye$<a>; 

Effort Intrusion = 

mllckn>, moderate<h>. extensive<h>; 
Teaching Level 

primary<:h>, lntermediate<h>. middle schookh>. high schookm>: 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS: 
Teactw Problems » avoidance<n>;J 
{behatt; 

m m 

"B* 7 EFFECTIVE PUNISHMENF, 

m M 

k 

"The term 'puntshmem' sp^m to somethtr^ that loltows a betiavior. 
"and redtK^ the ia<^ihood that the b^avlor will reoccur. Punishment", 
"can change student behavior quickly, but there are some drawbacks.". 
"These drawtsacks are exi^ined and guidelines for the effective use of", 
"punishment are given.". 

B8 LARGE GROUP PRESENTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 

{d^crtption: Nchecked 2/22/90 

Si^oais 

disr<h>. atten<h>, workhabits<m>; 
Type= management<a>: 
Problem Situations = 

teacher ted lnstructlon<a>, away from class<n>; 
Problem Severity = 

mild<h>, moderate. severe<l>, extreme<n>; 

Problem Scope » 
one<n>. some. ail<h>; 

Effort Intrusion = 
mild<h>, moderate; 

Teaching Level « 
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primary <n>, in!ermediate<m>, middle school<m>, high school; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS: 
Work Type = yes<a>;] 
{behatt: 

It m 

-B8 LARGE GROUP PRESENTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS", 

"Approaches H> managing large group lectures and dteoussions include". 
"usittQ questions ktr active involvement, vteual aids, and appfopriate", 
-pacing. These aoproaches are described and suggestions for dealing", 
" «rtth mlsb^avior. such as clarifying rules, are discussed ". 



89 STRUCTURING INDEPENDENT WORK 
^description: \checked 2/23/90 
Sut>goals = ¥«)rkhal3ife<m>, disr<m>, atten<h>, aggr<n>; 
Type- academic modltlcafion<h>, management<h>; 
Pn^iriem ^tuations « individual wofk<a>; 

Problem Severity = mild<h>. nTOderate<m>, sfevere<m>, extreme<l>; 
f^oblem Scope = or»e<n>, some<h>, all<h>; 
Effort Intrusion = mild<h>; 

Teaching Level « primary<h>, intermediate<h>, middle schookb, 
high scf^l<l>;] 

{behatt: 

It m 

"89 STRUCTURING INDEPENDENT WORK", 

"Independent seatwork a mucn used instructional option for a whole class", 
"or mixed with small group work, but some students' misbehavior during", 
"independent work can detract from Instruction. Suggesttons are given for 
"managing student behavior while they are working on their own ". 



81 1 ESTABLISHING CLASSROOM RULES 
[descr^tion: \checked 2/23/90 

Sutsgoals = dlsr<h>, atten<h>, workhabits<h>, attpunc<h>: 
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Ty|»«= management<a>: 



Problem Situations = teacher led instruction<ti>, I'^dlvklua! wofH<h>, 
group work<h>, tf3nsitions<fn>; 

Pr<^em Seventy « mlld<h>. mwJerate<m>, severe<l>, extreme<n>; 
Problem Scope « one<l>, some<h>, aM<ti>; 
Effort intrusion = mild<h>, moderate<h>; 
Teaching Level « 

prtmary<h>, imermedlate<h>, middJe schookm>, high school<m>; 

\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 

Group Process « yes<a>; 

Classroom Management Needs » yes<a>;) 

{behatt: 

•Bl 1 ESTABtlSHING CLASSROOM RULES", 

f 

"Student off-task behavior result in an estimated 15-25% loss m". 
"instnjcttonal time. Both students ami teachers fufK^n best when limits". 
*and expectations are clearly defined and agreed upon. Six eiemens of the", 
"social contract (ruie^making) t»tween sttxlents and teachers are outlined. 

\"B11 PREVEIMTIVE DISCIPUNE". 
\-". 

\"Some studem behavior proWems can be prevemed, and switching", 
\"from reactive' to 'preventive' dtsdplif^ can benefit both", 
\studente and teachers. These materiafe present a variety of ". 
rapproaches to preventive discipline.", 

ft ft^ 



B12 TEACHER VERBAL STRATEGIES 

[description: \checked 2/23/90 

Subgoais «= atten<h>. workhabits<h>. Immat<m> ; 

Type«» academic modification<h>, management<h>: 

Problem Situatbns » teacher led lnstruct'on<a>, away from class<n>; 

Problem Severity = mild<h>.^moderate<m>, severe<n>. extreme<n>; 

Problem Scope » one<n>, some<m>, aH<h>; 

Effort Intrusion = mlld<h>, moderate<h>; 
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T^ching level = 

prlmary<h>. Intermediate<m>, mKJdIe school<l>, high school<l>; 

\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 

Work Type « yes<a>; 

Classroom Management Needs « yes<a>:} 

(behatt: 

•B12 TEACHER VERBAL STRATEGIES", 

•r It 

f 

•Several strategies have been proven effective in Increasing attention and", 
"decreasing dlsrupUve t>ehavlor special populations. These strategies", 
"involve teach^ presentation factors, ftke pace of delivery mvi verbaT. 
"cues, as weti is related reinforcement.". 

ft 



813 CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

{description: V:he(^ed 2/23/90 

Subgoals « aggr<h>, socialskiUs<h>, sociakJevekm>: 

T^ management<a>: 

F*robtem Situations « 

teacher led ir««ruction<m>. individual wori«l>. group work<h>. 
away from ctass<m>. transttions<m>; 

Problem Severity « 
mild<h>. nK>derate<m>-. 

Problem Scope «= 
one<l>. some<m>, ali<h>; 

Effort Intrusion = mild<n>, moderate<h>. extensive<m>; 
Teaching Level = 

primary <n>, lntermediate<l>, middle school<h>, high school<h>; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 
Group Process = yes<a>; 

Social Problems = nonB<n>. fear<h>, inappropfiate<h>;l 
{behatt: 

"813 CONFLICT RESOLUTION". 
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Teaming about confifct may help stt^iente manage their own protMems.". 
"Conffict can be presented as a part of persona) and world situations", 
"with the goal of understanding the nature of constructive problem", 
"solving. Some example activities are presented". 

B14 REDUCING STRESS OF STUDENTS IN CONFLICT 
Idescriptlon: Nchecked 2/23/90 

Subgoals disr<h>, aggr<h>. socialskills<m>. soclaldevel<h>, 
estewn<h>. immat; 

Type«= affective<a>; 
Prc^jlem Situations « 

teacher led if^ructton<m>. individual work<m>, group work<m>, 
transitions<m>, away from class<m>; 

Protriem Severity «= n^<m>, nK)derate<m>, severe<h>, extreme<m>; 
Problem Scope - c."^h>, !W>me<m>. all<n>; 
Effort Intrusion = mitd<m>. moderate<h>: 
Teaching Level = 

{»'imary<m>, intermediate<h>, middle school<h>, high school<h>;J 
{behatt: 

« it 

-814 REDUCING STRESS OF STUDENTS IN CONaiCr. 

"Students* behavior can be especially difficult to manage when they", 
"are In crisis or under stress. The article provided suggests elghf, 
"strategies a teacher can use to help students cope with emotional", 
"stresses". 

t 



B15 CONTINGENCY CONTRACTING 
fdescriptton: \checked 2/23/90 

Subgoals » disr<h>, aggr<m>. workhabits<h>, workskills<m>, 
soc{a!^ills<m>, attpunc<h>; 

Type= management<a>. 

Problem Situations » teacher led instmction, Individual work, 
group work, away from class<h>, trar^tions<m>; 

Problem Severity = mild<l>, moderate<m>, severe<m>, extreme<m>: 
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PfOtJtem Scope « one<h>, 8ome<m>, all<n>; 

Effort intrusion « mlld<n>, moderale<h>, extensive <h>; 

Teffi^hing Level » 

primary<h>, intermediate<h>, middle schoo}<h>, high school<h>;] 
{behatt: 

•BIS CONTINGENCY CONTRACTING*. 

s 

Xontingency contracting involves developing written agreements between", 
"teacher and student regarding t)ehavior^ goals and the rewards that", 
be deUvered for atminment of the goals. Examples and strategies", 
lor contracting are provided", 



B16 PREVENTIVE DISCIPUNE IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 

{description: \checked 2/23/90 

Sut}goate « disr<m>, atten<h>. workhabite<h>; 

Type e management<a>; 

Prot^m Situations « teach^ led instnjction<h>, indtviduai worit<h>. 
group work<m>, transitlons<m>; 

Problem Severity «» 

miid<h>, moderate<m>, severe<n>, extreme<n>; 
Prolrfem Scope « one<l>. 8ome<m>, all<h>; 
Effort Intrusion - mild<h>; 
T(MK:hing Level = 

primary<h>, lntermediate<l>, middle ^hool<n>, high scbool<n>; 

\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 

Group Process « yes<a>: 

Classroom Management Needs » yes<a>;} 

{behatt: 

It ft 

"816 PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE IN EARLY CHILDHOOD", 

it It 

t 

"Classroom strategies tor preventing possible behavior protrfems in", 
"young children include estabiishir^ clear rules and routines, varying", 
"teaching modes, and reinforcing good behavior. Preventing behavior", 
"problems can maximize instructional time and provide a positive dassroom". 
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"atmosphere. This training option includes a description ot preventive", 
"techniques.", 
"1 



B17 GROUP CONTINGENCIES 
{description: \checked 2/23/90 
SubQoats » 

disr<h>. aggr, atten<m>. ¥W>rkhabits<h>, socialdevei<h>. attpunc<m>; 
Type= management<a>: 

Probiefn Situations = teacher led tnstrwjtk>n<m>, Individual vvofk<m>, 
group worK<h>, away from ctass<m>. trar@ition$<m>: 

ProWem Severity = mild<m>, fn(xterate<h>, 5evere<:m>, extreme<n>; 

Problem Scope » one<m>, 8ome<h>, all<h>: 

Effort Intrusion « mild<n>, moderate<h>, extensive<m>; 

Teaching Level = 

primary<h>, fnterm©diate<h>. middte school<h>, high school<m>: 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 
Group Process » yes<a>;) 
{t>ehatt: 

"B17 GROUP CONTINGENCIES". 

t 

"Group contingencies can be ^ective in changing individual and groi^". 
"behavior by making use of social retntorcement In the peer group In a", 
"variety of settings. Group contingencies are defined as group or. 
"individual behavior perfonned for gr<Mip rein.'brcement General fntonnation", 
"and two examples of classroom group contingencies are provided.". 

t 

B1 8 PRAISE GOOD BEHAVIOR AND IGNORE BAD BEHAVIOR 

[description: \checked 3/1/90 

Subgoals disr. atten. workhabits, esteem<m>; 

Typee manag€ment<a>. aitective; 

Problem Situations = 

away from class<l>, teacher led instruction<h>. Individual wofk<h>, 
group work<h>, transitions<h>; 
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Problem Severity « 

extreme<n>, severe<n>. moderate. miid<h>; 

Problem Scope « 
one<m>, some<h>, al}<h>; 

Effort Ifrtruston « 

mikl<h>, mocterate<n>. exten8lve<n>; 
Teffijhing Level « 

pr»mary<h>, intermedla!e<h>. middle schookl>. high school<n>: 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 

Teacher Prot^ems = fK)ne<a>; 
Classroom Management Needs « yes<a>:) 

{behatt: 

t 

"B18 PRAISE GOOD BEHAVIOR AND IGNORE BAD BEHAVIOR". 

'kuhe classroom, a major alternative to punishment is ignoring misbehavior - 

xme artkJie in ihs traNng option ejqjiains IKW to recognize and tonore* 
l>ehavtor that is Intended to gel teacher attention. Often accompanying - 
jnoring is prafeing good betia^lor. A caution ^nst ttie overuse of i^e" 
y ^jresented In the other artfcle in this training option.*. 

t 

B19 SETTING GOALS FOR STUDENTS 
Idescription: \checked 2/23/90 

Subgoals = disr. workhabits<h>. \wrkski}ls<m>. socialdeve}<m> 
socialskills, atlpunc; 

Type= nianagcment<a>; 

Problem Situations <= 

teajher led Instruction, individual work, transitions, 
group work, away from class; 

Problem Severity « mltd<h>, moderate. severe<n>, extreme<n>; 
Problem Scope = one<n>. some. aH<h>; 
Effort Intrusion = mild<n>. moderate<h>. extenslve<m>; 
Teaching Level = 

primary, intermediate, middle school, high wjhooli 
{behatt: 
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"B19 SETTING GOALS FOR STUDE^frS^ 

I 

"Goal setting is a way to help a teacher keep on track with stud^ts", 
"by planning ahead and having a strategy in mind when misbehavior occurs ", 
•Four steps for goat-setting are outlined ". 



B20 SELF MONITORING ACADEMIC PROGRESS 
[description: Schecked 2/23/90 
Subgoals « workhabits<h>. work5kilis<h>; 
Type» management, academic nrodirication; 

Problem Situations « indivkJual woi1«h>. group wori«h>, away from cla^; 

Problem Severity « mild<m>, n»derate<h>, severe<n>. extreme<n>; 

Problem Scope «= one<h>, some<m>, all<m>: 

Effort intrusion « mild<n>, m<Klwate<n>, extensive<m>; 

Teaching Level « 

primary<m>. Intemiediate<h>, middle schoo!<m>, high 8ChooI<n>; 

\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 

Independ^t Work Needs = yes<a>:J 
{behatt: 

tf ft 

"B20 SELF-MONITORING ACADEMIC PROGRESS". 

• 

"Techniques of self-management can be taught to students to help them", 
"achieve in areas such as attendance, math, and story wrltif^.", 
"SeH-monitoring techniques described In this training option are:", 
"self-recording and self-ct>ecking.", 



B21 STUDENT SELF MONITORING BEHAVIOR 

(description: \checked 2/27/90 

Subgoals = wOTkskills<m>. workhabits, disf<hp>, atten<h>, 
aggr<i>, attpunc<h>: 

Type= management<a>; 

Problem Situations = teacher led instnjct»on<m>, individual work<h>. 
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tfanstt»}iis<n>. away from ctass<m>; 



Problem Severity = miW<l>. mo(jerate<h>, sevBre<n>, extreme<n>; 
Problem Scope » one<h>, «>me<i>, aH<n>: 
Effort Intrusion = mlld<n>. modwate<n>, extensive<m>: 
Teaching level « 

primary<m>, intermediate<h>, middle school<h>, high sdiool<h>; 

Indep^tdent Work Needs « yes<a>; 
Classroom Management Needs yes<a>;) 
{behatt: 

m m 

"B21 STUDENT SELF-MONITORING BEHAVIOR", 

It «r 

t 

"Self-mediated procedures me those that put the re^nsibility for", 
"behavior In the hands of the student with teacher supervision.". 
"Self-control procedures that have been shown to be successful with", 
"disruptive students iiKlude self-monitoring ar J self-instruction.", 
"A description and several examples are gh^rt.". 

•1 



B22 CONFERENCING WITH STUDENTS AND PARENTS 
{description: \checked 2/27/90 
Subgoais = disr<h>, aggr<h>. immat<h>; 
T^5e= affective <a>; 

Problem Situations « teacher led instruction, individual work, 
group work<h>, away from class<h>. transitions; 

Probhm Severity « mlW<l>. m{X$erate<h>, severe<h>. extreme<m>; 

Problem Scope » one<h>, some<m>, aH<t>; 

Effort Intrusion « mild<n>. moderate. extensive<h>; 

Teaching Level » 

primary, intermediate, middle sctwol, high school;} 
{behatt: 

-B22 CONFERENCING WITH PARENTS AND STUDENTS". 

"Conferences can be a very Important part of a behavior management plan.". 
'Open and dear communication is the key to succ^ful conferences with ". 
"students and parents General guidelines are given in one articte and". 
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"a ^)ecilic technK^ue, Life Space interviewing, is described in 
"another article,". 



B23 ATTENDING TO STUDENT FEELINGS 
(description: \checKed 2/27/90 

Subgoais = soclaldeve}<h>, esieem<h>, sociate.k?!!s, !mniat<m>: 

V 

Type« affecttve<a> ; 

Problem Situations » teacher led Instruction, group work, 
away from class, transitions; 

Protolenn Severity « miid<h>, mod«Bte<h>, severe<m>. extreme<l>; 
Problem Sc»pe »» one<h>, some<m>, all<m>; 
Effort intrusion » mitd<h>. moderate; 
Teaching Level = 

primary .Intermediate, middle school, high school;] 
{behatt: 

"B23 ATTENDING TO STUDENT FEELINGS". 

"Communication and understanding are Important to building a relationship'', 
"through which teachers and students can work together to solve problems.", 
"Suggestions tor ways to help students cope with their feelings and", 
"needs are given ". 



B25 STRATEGIES FOR COOPERATIVE LEARNING 
[description; \checked 2/27/90 

Sut>goais = atten<h>, socialskiHs<m>, soclaldevel<h>. Immat<m>; 

Types nmnagement<h>, academic nK)difk»tlon<h>; 

Problem Situations « teacher led tnstructton<h>, individual work<m>. 
group work<h>; 

ProWem Severity = miW<h>. moderate<m>, severe<l>, extreme<l>: 

Problem Scope = one<n>. some<h>, all<h>; 

Effort Intrusion = mild<l>. moderate<h>, extensive<m>; 
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Teaching Level » 

prlmary<h>. intermediate<h>, middle sch«>l<h>, high school<fn>; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 
High Low « yes<a>:] 
{behatt: 

"B25 STRATEGIES FOR COOPERATIVE LEARNING", 

t 

"Cooperative learning contrasts with competitive and individualrsttc", 
"tasks by having students share ^>at$ and resources. StiKJies have shown", 
"that grouf^ng students of mixed at^ltias and provkJtng a specific", 
"structure can help lnattenti>^ or disruptive shidents tie more siKXTessfui ". 
"Two general Information articles and three exan:H>to lesson plans are", 
"included to give an overview of this popular and effective technique.". 



^ LET ELEMENTARY STUDENTS CHOOSE THE REWARD 
Idescrlption. \checlied 2/27/90 

Subgoals « disr<h>» atten<h>. workhat>its<m>, socialdevei<m>. 
aggr<m?-, attpunc<m>. immat<l>; 

Type = management<a>; 

Problem Situations » transttjons<m>, away from dass<m>, 
teactier led instruction<h>. individual work<h>, group work<h>; 

Problem Severity » mitd<h>. moderate<m>. severe<h>. extreme<i>. 

Protrfem Scope = one<m>, some<m>, aH<m>; 

Effort' Intrusion » mild<n>, moderate<m>. extensive<h>; 

Teaching Level «= 

primary<h>. intermediate<h>, middle school<n>. high school<n>;} 
{behatt: 

"B26 LET ELEMENTARY STUDENTS CHOOSE THE REWARD", 

t 

"Students can choose rewards as part of contingency contracting {B15) or", 
"as a part of a teacher's overall classroom management plan. Rewards can", 
"be easy to arrange such a& providing extra free time, or Uiey can be ". 
"complex, such as providing tangil^ rewards for certain levels of", 
"performance. Gathering student input is crucial to effective use of rewards ", 
"Guidelines for and example of reinforcement surveys are provided.". 
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B27 PEER TUTORING 
(description; \checKecJ 2/27/90 

Subgoals » workhabits<h>. wori<skilts<m>. scK:ialski)is<m>. sociaidevei<m 

Type management<a>. academic moditication<h>; 

Prottem Situations = individual worK<h>, away trom c{ass<m>; 

Prot^m Severity = mikJ<h>, moderate<h>, severe<m>, extrenie<t>; 

Probtem Sc»j» « one<m>. ^me<m>, all<n>; 

Effort Intrusion >= mild<n>, extensive<m>. moderate<h>; 

Teaching Level » 

prlmary<h>, lntermediate<h>, middle sch(wkm>. high schc«)km>; 

\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 

High Low « yes<a>;] 
(b^iatt: 

It ft 

-B27 PEER TUTORING". 

"Most behavior interventions are teacher directed, **. 
"Another influence on studwit behavior is the peer group. Peer, 
•Influence can be utilized for attainment of educational goals through", 
"strategies described in this training option, such peer tutoring,", 
"modeling, and reinforcement. ", 



B28 CHANGING DISRUPTIVE BEHAVIOR 

^description: \checked 2/27/90 

Subgoals ~ disr<a>. agg.<m>; 

Type* management<a>. academic modification; 

Problem Situations » teacher led instruction<h>, individual work<h>, 
transitions<m>, groi^ work<m>, away from class<m>; 

PriArfem Severity » mild<l>, mod8rate<h>, sevcre<m>, extreme<l>; 

Problem Scope = one<h>. some<m>, all<l>; 

Effort Intrusion « mild<a>: 
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Teaching Level « 

|Kimary<li>. int©rn)ediate<h>.micWfe school<m>, high schookm>;l 
{behatt: 

-826 CHANGING DISRUPTIVE BEHAVOR". 

"Deciding what is dteruptive behavior requires careful observation of the", 
"effects of the behavior and teacher needs. Once a", 
'decision is ma^ie to change a disruptive behavtor pattern, some options", 
"are avatlabie such as differentiat and intennittent r^fofcements.". 
"attending to «:ademic deficits, restructuring the classroom, and", 
"Sself-control resources". 



B29 INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAMMING 

(description: \checKed 2/27/90 

&ibgoafs » work^iiis. atten<h>, disr<m>. worKhabtt5<h>: 

lYf>Q ^ academic m(Xiification<a>; 

Problem Situations = indiwiual work<h>; 

Problem Severity « mild<h>, moderate<m>, severe<l>. extreme<l>; 

Problem Scope = one<m>. some<h>. all<m>; 

Effort Intrusion ~ mild<l>, moderate<h>, extensive <h>; 

Teaching Level <^ 

primary<h>. intermediate<h>, middle schookm>, high schcK»l<m>; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 
High Low = y«<a>;l 
{behatt. 

"B29 INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAMMING", 

m M 

% 

"Academic restructuring may help some students improve their class", 
"behavior. Individualization is one way to tailor instruction to the", 
"student's needs. Some suggestions are given for designing individuar. 
"work that can make the process efficient and effective.". 
-1 



B30 IMPROVING SOCIAL DEFICITS 
{description; \checked 2/27/90 
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Subgoals = sociaiskills, sociaKlevef<m>. e8teem<m>. immat<m>; 



Type=- affec!ive<a>, managemef^t<t)>, academic modification: 

Problem Situations = transitlons<m>, teacher led instruction<h>., 
individual worK<h>. group work<ti>: 

Problem Severity « mild<h>, moderate<m>. severe<m>, extrem€<l>; 
Problem Scope » one<h>, some<ti>, aH<l>; 
Ettort Intrusion = mlld<m>. moderate<m>, extensive<h>: 
Teaching Level « 

primary<m>. tnt«'m8diate<h>. middle school<m>, high school<i>: 

\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 

General Social Goals « yes<a>; ] 
{behatt: 

M W 

*^30 IMPROVING SOCIAL DEFICITS". 

f 

"Students with social deficit manifest behavior tike withdrawal and ^e", 
"inappropriate behavior. Soda! deficits can occur as a result of behavior", 
"deficiencies, tow self-esteem, and avokJance/anxiety patterns. This", 
"training option provides several spedfk: strategies for helping", 
"students with social deficits such as these ", 

1 

B31 IK/IPROVINQ STUDENT MOTIVATION 

{description: \checked 2/26/90 

Subgoais = workhabits<m>, atten<a>. at^unc<m>; 

Type= management, affective, academic modification; 

Problem Situations « teojher led lnstruction<h>, individual work<h>, 
group work<h>. swvay from ctass<l>; 

Problem Severity = mifd<h>, moderate<m>. sevefe<m>. extreme<n>; 
Problem ScQf» = one<n>. some<h>. aH<h>. 
Effort Intrusion = mild<m>. moderate<h>: 
Teactiing Level » 

primary<h>, !ntermediate<h>, mtrJdle school<h>, high 8chool<m>; 
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\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 



Motivation Needs « yes<a>;J 
{behatt: 

M m 

"B31 IMPROVING STUDENT MOTIVATION". 

lyiotivation to learn can be described as student attention to lessons", 
"and engagement in academk; learning tasks in classrooms. Strategies". 
*'to help increase student motivation are presented in two categories:", 
"1. strategies to esti^>lish motivatkin to learn and", 
"2. strategies ttiat capitalize on exiting intrinsic motivation in order", 
"to make the academic tasks more enjoyat^e for students.". 



B32 PRACTICING POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT 
{description: Vchecked 3/1/90 

Subgoats » workh^^h>, attpunc<h>, dlsr<h>. atten<h>; 
Type= management<a>; 
Problem Situatwns = 

away trom class<m>. tesKJher led instruction<h>. individual work<h.. : 
group work<h>. transltions<m>; 

Problem Severity » mikJ<m>, moderate<h>; 

ProtMem Scope <= one<h>, some<h>. all<h>; 

Effort Intrusion «= miW<n>: 

Teaching Level = 

primafy<h>. intermediate<h>. middle school<h>, high school<h>;j 
{behatt: 

m m 

"GSZ PRACTICIf«3 POSITIVE REINFORCEMENr. 

I 

"Effective classroom disopline is aided by positive reinforcement". 
"Ten practical a:td specific principles for positive behavior management", 
"are explained and techniques for their application to classrooms are", 
"given". 

t 

B33 COMMUNICATION STRATEGIES 
Idescription: \checked 2/26/90 
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Subgoals » aggr<m>, disr<h>, soclaldevet<m>; 
Type = affectlve<h>; 
Problem Situations « 

away from cl^<m>, transittons<h>. tndividua! woi1«h>. ©roup work<m>, 
tfie^Hier led ln8tnictlon<h>; 

ProWem Severity = mild<h>, moderate<m>, severe<1>, extreme<n>; 
Problem ^pe » one<h>, iK>me<h>. all<h>; 
Effort intn^ion » mtld<h>. maJ©rate<m>; 
Teaching Level » 

primary<m>, intermediate<h>, middle school<h>. tiigh school<h>; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 
Teacher Prot>lems = none<n>;l 
{behatt: 

•B33 COMMUNICATION STRATEGIES". 

"Communicatkm consists of talktng ar^ t'^tening. Specif suggestions'*, 
"for ac^e tistentng and using l-messi^es in talking with students", 
"may help mutual communication in a seven-stage process of problem", 
"solving s& well as in non--conflict situations.". 



B34 INCREASING ATTENTIVENESS DECREASING WITHDRAWAL 

[description: \checked 2/26/90 

Subgoals = atten<a>. workhitf)tts<h>. socialdevel<m>; 

T^ » management<a>, academic modification<h>; 

Problem Situations » teacher led lnstruction<h>. individual work<m>. 
group work<m>: 

Problem Severity = mlld<h>. moderate<h>. severe<m>, extreme<n>; 
Problem Scope = one<h>, some<m>. aii<l>: 
Effort Intrusion » mild<h>. moderate<h>; 
Teaching Level = 

primary<h>, intermediate<h>, middle school<m>, high school<m>; 
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\EXTRA SPECIFfCATJONS 



Ctassroom Management Needs « yes<a>;] 
(behatt: 

" B 34 INCREASING ATTENTIVENESS. DECREASING WITHDRAWAL". 



"Students set Inattentive and withdrawn for physical, situational *, 
"and emotionai reasons. Strategy for encoun^ing such students". 
"Include: relating ^signments to the student's Interests, giving short.", 
"clear instructions, responding to and rewarding attemfing tiehaviors.". 
"and involvir^ the student in the tasit by seif-recofding activities', 
"and attending behavinrs ". 
"% 

B35 IWIEEUNG THE NEEDS OF THE DISRUPTIVE STUDENT 
[description: Nchecked 2/26/90 

Subgoals » disr<a>, atten<h>, workhablts<m>, aggr<l>, socialdevel<l>. immal; 
Type « management<a>; 

Problem Situations « teacher led lnstruction<h>, indlvfelual ««)ri«h>. 
group worf«h>: 

Problem Severity « mild<h>. moderale<h>, severe<m>, extreme<n>; 
Pix^m Scope = one<m>, some<m>, all<m>; 
Effort Intrusion = mild<h>, moderate<h>; 
TeaK^ing Level = 

primary<h>, intermedlate<h>, nwfdie 8Chool<m>. high school<rn>;l 
{behatt: 

w m 

" B 35 MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE DISRUPTIVE STUDENT". 



"Some strategies that have proven effective with restless students include:", 
"1) legitimizing energy release. 2) clarifying and articulating teacher", 
"expectations, 3} signaling the student in several ways.". 
••4) selective use of attentton, 5) reprimanding, 6) using physicar. 
"placement in the classroom. 7) capitalizing on social motivation t^". 
"Involving the student in groi^ activllies.8) using ^udenT. 
"self-monitoring techniques, and 9) contracting. Steps are outlined" , 
"for each of these strategies.". 
"1. 

B36 SOCIAL SKILLS STRATEGIES 
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(description: \checked 2/26/90 
Subgoats » »)Cfatskilte<h>. soctaldevei; 
Type» management<a>: 
Problem Situations « 

t^her led if«truction<m>. individual work<m>. groi^ work<m>, 
away from class<m>. transitions<m>; 

Pn;H)tem Severity = mild<m>, moderate<m>, severe<l>. extreme<l>; 

Problem Scope « 
one<h>; 

Effort Intruskjn « mlfd<n>, moderate<m>. extensive<h>; 
Teaching Level « 

prlmary<h>, intermediate<ti> .middle sdK)ol<h>. high sdKX)i<l>; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 
Withdrawn Social ^4eeds « yes<a>;) 
{behatt: 

■ B 36 SOCIAL SKILLS STRATEGIES". 

t 

"intervention to increase the social sidtls of chikiren". 

"can create behavior change. Successful strategies irK^tude: 1) teacher. 

"prompting and reintorcement, 2) peer imitation training, 3) peer, 

"prompting and reinforcement, 4} peer coaching in social skiHs.", 

"5) cooperative academic tasks, and 6) self~m»)agement wfoaches 

"1. 

B37 SELF COMTROL TRAINING 
(description: \checked 2/26/90 
Subgoals = disr<h>, workhabits<m>. aggr<m>; 
Type = management<a>; 

Problem Situations « teacher led instructlon<m>, Individual work <h>, 
away from class<m>, transitk>f«<m>; 

ProtJiem Severity «= mild<m>, mwierate<h>, severe<n>, extremecn>; 

Problem Scope = one<h>, some<n>. all<n>; 

Effort Intrusion = mild<n>. moderate<n>. extensive<m>; 
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Teaching Level « 

prlmary<m>. lntermediate<h>. middie schoo{<h>. high schooi<h>;) 
{behatt: 

•B37 SELF-CONTROL TRAINING", 

If IV 

t 

Training students in setf-instructton and i»gnltive seif-control have", 
"l»en found to have an effect on preventing and managing behavior problems 
"Checklists of skills and examples of training are provided.". 



B38 SCHOOL HOME MOTIVATION 
[description: \checked 2/26/90 

Sub^>ais workh8rt)its<m>, dfer<h>, attpunc<m>, aggr<m>. esteem<h>, immat; 
Type « management<a>. affective<m>; 
Pn:^^ Situations » 

teacher ted faTStruction<h>, individual work<h>. group work<m>, 
away from class<h>, transitioi«<m>; 

Problem Severity » mlld<m>. moderate<h>, severe<h>, extreme<n>; 
Problem Scope one<h>, some<m>, ^!<h>; 
Effort Intrusion = mlld<m>, moderate<m>, exten8lve<h>; 
Teaching Level « 

primary<h>, intenmediate<h>. middle sch«>l<m>, high sdiool<l>;] 
{behatt: 

-B38 SCHOOL-HOME MOTIVATION". 

"Combining efforts of school and home to reinforce appropriate behavior, 
"of students can be very effective. The ei^imentai procedure in this", 
"study Involved sending a tetter home for good behavior and parents", 
"providing reinforcement accordingly. Within one day the disrupthre". 
"behavior of 23 third graders went from constituting 90 percent of the", 
"observed time to 10 percent of the observed lime. Principles from the", 
"study can be applied to most classroom situations.", 



B39 ORGANIZIfylG PLAYTIMES FOH PRIMARY STUDt NTS 
Jdescription: \checked 2/26/90 
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SubQoals = dlsr<h>, aggf<h>, soclaldevel<ni>. immat<h>; 
Type = mana9ement<a>; 

Prot^em SiUiations « teadier ied instrtff:iton<n>, away from das$<a>; 
Problem Severity = mlld<m>. moderate<h>, severe<m>. extreme<n>; 
Probi^ Scope « one<h>, some<m>; 
Eflort fntrusfon = mlkkh>; 
Teaching Level » 

prlmary<h>, lnlermed}ate<m>, mrddle school<n>, high schookn>,J 
{behatt: 

-B39 ORGANIZING PLAYTIMES FOR PRIMARY STUDENTS". 

"Outdoor play, free play, trips axvi other events can be difficuir. 
"^r students who have behavior proUems. But these times*', 
"can provide valuable opportunltres for sodai skiH. cognitive", 
"skifl. and motor slUll development. Nine su^estlons are Indudecf. 
"for organizing ^^tivittes to maximize success,". 



B40 SKIUSTREAMING FOR ADOLESCENTS 
{description: \checked 2/26/90 
Si^)goals» socialdevekh>. socialskills<h>; 
Type = marM©ement<a>; 
PrcrtM«m Situations = 

te»^ led tnstrwtion<m>, indivtdu^ work<m>, group work<h:f , 
transitions<h>, away from otass<h>; 

Problem Severity = mild<n>, moderatB<m>. severe<h>, extr9me<l>; 
Problem Scope » one<n>. some<h>, all<m>; 
Effort Intrusion « mild<n>, moderate<m>, extensive<h>: 
Teaching Level « 

}x1mary <n>, lntermediate<l>, mWdle school <h>. high schoo{<h>; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 
General Social Goals = ye$<a>;] 
{behatt: 
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840 SKILLSTREAMING FOR ADOLESCENTS". 



"^Histreamlng is a social skiits curriculum and teaching method thai', 
"relies on using a group approach with modeling and role playing or. 
"social skiHs. A detailed exptanatkjn of techniques and lists of. 
"sklHs are provided.". 
"1. 

B41 RESPONSE COST 
[descriptfon: \checked 2/26/90 

Sub^ais « disr<h>, aggr<m>. at^nc<h>. atten<m>. esteem<n>; 
Type « miBiagement<a>; 
Problem Situations « 

teacher led instructton<h>, individual work<h>, group work<m>, 
transi^ns<h>. away from ciass<m>; 

Problem Severity = mikj<n>, moderaIe<m>, 8evere<m>, extreme<h>; 
ProtJiem Scope « one<m>, some<m>, aH<m>; 
Punitive = yes<a>; 

Effort Intrusion « mlld<n>. moderate<m>. extensive<h>; 
Teaching Level « 

primary<l>. intermediate<h>, middle school<h>, high schookh?-; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS: 

Immature And Emotional Problerre « sukside talk<n>, emotk>nal<n>, 
negative talk<n>, apathy<l>. self if^ury<n>, ashamed<l>;} 

{behatt: 

"B41 RESPONSE COSr. 

I 

"Response cost is a technk^ue designed to reduce misbehavtor through removaT, 
"of reinforcers. H is often used in coniunctlon with token systems", 
"or contingency contrarts. Guidelines and cautions for the tse of ". 
"response cost are provided ". 

B42 LET SECONDARY STUDENTS CHOOSE THE REWARD 
[descriptkMi: \checked 2/26/90 
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Si4)goais « dlsr<h>, aggr<m>. workhablte<m>, atten<m>, at^unc<h>; 
Type « flianagement<a>; 
Prot)lem Situations » 

teener led Instructk3n<h>. inciividuai work<h>, group wofk<h>, 
tran8itions<ni>, amaiy from cf2ss<ni>; 

Prcrtrtem Severity = miid<m>, mo<'erate<m>, severe<m>. extreme<m>; 

Probfem Scope » one. some, alt; 

Effort fntnsion « nilfd<n>, moderate<m>, extensive<h>: 

Teacliing Level « 

piiniary<n>. Intermediate<n>. middie schookh>, hiQh school<h>;l 
{behatt: 

•B42 LET SECONDARY STUDENTS CHOOSE THE REWARD". 



"Students can ctroose rewards as part of contingency contracting (BIS)", 
"or as a part of a teacher^ overall cla^room management plan. Rewards", 
lean be easy to an^ange, such as i»ovk«ng exfra free thro, or ttwy can be 
"complex, such as providing tangible rewards for certain levels of, 
"performance. Gathering sttKlent in{nit is crucial to effective ise of, 
"rewards. Guidelines for and examples of reinforcement surveys are provided". 

'% 

B43 TEACHING SOCIAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

[description: \checked 2/26/90 

Sub^>ate = soc{atek»fls<h>. socialdevel<m>; 

Type = nwnagement<a>: 

Problem Situations » 

teacher led instnKrtton<h>, individual work<h>. group wofk<m>, 
trareltions<h>, away from class<h>; 

Problem Severity = mild<h>, modera^e<h>. severe<m>, extreme<l>; 
Problem Scope = one<m>, som8<m>. all<l>; 
Effort Intrusion t= mild<l>. moderate<m>. extensive<m>: 
Teaching Lev^ » 

pnmary<h>, intermediate<h>. middle school<n>, high schookn>; 
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\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 



General Social Goals » yes<a>;] 
{behatt: 

• ft 

"B43 TEACHING SOCIAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS", 

t 

"Social communicatton is a dass of tehavtors such as greeting, participating", 
"in a group, following rules, that is important in relating to pe^ and", 
"teachers. Thte use of language to achieve social goals is outlined in steps", 
"of a skills training model.". 



B44 LEARNING STATIONS 

{description: \checked 2/26/90 

Subgoals = d}sr<m>, workhabit8<h>, atten<h>; 

Type » £«33demic mwJification<a>. management<a>; 

Prot>lem Situations = individual work<h>, group work<m>. 
te»:her led instruction<n>, away ^m ciass<n>, tran^ions<n>: 

F^c*lwi Severity = mikl<h>. nioderate<m>, severe<n>; 

Pn){^em Scope = one<n>, some<m>. aU<h>: 

Effort Intrusion « mlki<n>. moderate<ni>; 

Teaching Level » 

primary<m>, intermediate<h>. middle school<m>. high school<l>; 

\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 

Indqjendent Woilt Needs = yes<a>; 
Classroom Management Needs « yes<a>:) 

{t)ehatt: 

"B44 LEARNIf^ STATIONS". 

f 

"Learning stations can be set up in classrooms to provide a way to", 
"individualize instruction and to meet specific educational objectives.". 
"Used mostly in elementary classrooms, learning centers may serve ". 
"similar goals in secondary settings.", 
""}. 
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B45 GRADING 

Idescflption: \ch€<*ed 2/23/90 

Subgoals = atten<h>, workh£dt}its<h>. attune, esteem; 

Type - academic modification<a>; 

Probtem Situations » teacher led jnstruction<h>. individual work<h>. 
group work<m>, away from class, transitions; 

Problem Severity = mtld<m>, rm>derate<h>, severe<l>, extreme<n>; 

Probtem Scope « on©<h>. some<h>, all<l>; 

Effon Intrusion <= mild<l>. moderate<m>, extensive<l>; 

Teachir^ Level » 

prtmary<m>. Intermediate<h>. middle school<ti>, high schookh>; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 
Nee(te B work<a>;l 
{behatt: 

"B45 GRADING". 

"In addition to their evaluative functk>n, grades can be a useful motK-aior", 
*for students. Combining letter grades or scores with descrif^,", 
"performance feedback, and modifying grading systems are options that", 
"teachers may want to consider.", 
'1. 

B46 MANAGING! HE ASSIGNMENT 

[description: \checked 2/23/90 

Subgoate « workskilts, atten<h>. workhatHts<h>, di$r<m>; 

T>pe = academic modificatfon<a>; 

Problem Situations = Individual work<h>, group work<m>, away from ciass<m>; 
Problem Severity = mlld<h>, moderate<h>, severe<m>, extrenrw<i>; 
Problem Scope = one<m>. all<h>, some<:m>; 
Effort Intrusion = mild<h>, m<xferate<m>; 
Teaching Level « 
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primary<h>. intermediate<h>, middle school<h>. high school<h>; 

\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 

Needs » wofk<a>; 

independent Work Needs » yes<a>; 

Ciassivom Management Needs » yes<a>;l 

{behatt: 

ii M 

-B46 MANAGING THE ASSlGNMENr . 

t 

"When students di^3iay poor organization skilfs, tecK^hers sometimes need to", 
"took at factors related to the assignments themselves as weU as to", 
"Students' behavior. Inappropriate behavior may be symf^matk; of a poor", 
"fit virith ttie assignment Th^ te»;hlf^ activity gives teachers guidelines", 
"for looking at assignment directtons, difficulty level, and adapting", 
"iBS^ments and materials", 

B47 ACCOMMODATIONS FOR STUDENTS WITH ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 

{d^riptfon: Vchadted 2/23/90 

Subgoals » atten<l>, disr<l>, workskills. workhabits<h>; 

Type » management<a>; 

Prot^em Situations » teach^ led lnstructfon<h>, indivkiuai wofk<h>, 
group work<m>, away from class<m>; 

PrcAlem Severity » miW<h>. moderate<h>, severe<l>, extreme<n>; 
Problem Scope = one<n>, some<m>, all<h>; 
Effort Intrusion « mild<h>, moderate<m>; 
Teaching Level = 

primary<h>, intermediate<h>. middle school<h>, high school<m>; 

\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 

Needs « v^rk<a>; 

tndep^xfent Work Neecte = yes<a>;} 

{behatt; 

-B47 ACCOMMODATIONS FOR STUDENTS WITH ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS", 



"Often accommodattons are necessary to enable students to perform to the", 
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t^t of ^eir abilities, and often poor organiza^nal behavior is at the", 
"core of their proWwn. This teaching activity Hsts accommocJations". 
leachers have found to be effective with students". 
•1. 

B4e TEACHER BEHAVIORS THAT ENABLE STUDENT THINKING 
{description: \checked 2/23/90 
Subgoate » atten<h>. dtsr<h>; 
Type s academic niodification<h>; 

Prt^^em Situatoi^ « teacher led in$truction<a>. individual woi1«m>, 
group work<m>, aw^ from clffis<n>; 

Prot>lem Severity = mHd<h>, moderate<m>, severe<n>, extreme<n>; 
Problem Scope « one<n>, some<l>. all<h>; 
Eftort intrusion mild<h>, m(xferate<m>: 
Teaching Level «= 

prlmary<h>, lnt©rmediate<h>, middle school<h>, high school<h>; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 
Needs " distracted<a>;} 
{behatt: 

ft m 

-B48 TEACHER BEHAVIORS THAT ENABLE STUDENT THINKING". 



"A student engaged in a lesson is less likely to be disruptive and more". 

"likely to profit from the teaching. Four categories of teacher behavior, 

"that have been demonstrated to influence stiKfent achievement and involvemenr. 

"by inviting, maintaining, and enhancing students' thinking are described.", 

"1. 



B49 THINK PAIR SHARE 
{description: \checked 2/23/90 
Subgoals «= atten<h>. disr; 
Type » academic modification<h>: 

Problem Situations teacher led instruction<a>, away ft >m class<n>; 
f*roblem Severity = mild<h>, nwderate<m>, severe<n>. extreme<n>; 
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Problem Scope = one<n>. some<l>, all<h>; 
Eftort Intru^on « miW<h>, mc«terate<m>; 
Teaching Level « 

{^tmafy<m>, lntermecliate<h>. middle school<h>. high schookh>: 
\ EXTRA SPEClFICATfONS 
f4eeds e flght8<n>: 

Classroom Managemeti: Needs « yes<a>;) 
{behatt: 

-B49 THINK PAIR SHARE". 

ft » 

"Thii*-Pajr-Share is a strategy developed to erK»urage student participation", 
"In the classroom. Students are taught to a new response cycle In", 
"ar^ering questions. The technique ^ simple to ieam and is applicable", 
"across all grade levels, disciplines, and group sizes.'. 

^ SOCIAL SKILLS CURRICULUM ANALYSIS 

Jdescrtplion: \checked 2/23/90 

Sutjgoals = social^lHs<h>, soci£ridevel<m>; 

Type = management<a>; 

Protdem Situations « 

teacher led instrucllon<h>, Individual work<m>, group work<h>. transit»ons<l>; 

Protjiem Severity « mild<h>. moderate<h>. severe<l>, extreme<n>; 

Problem Scope = one<n>. some<m>, all<m>; 

Effort Intrusion «= mild<n>, modwate<h>, extensive<m>; 

Teaching Lev^ «= 

primary<h>, imermediate<h>. middle school<l>, high school<n>; 

\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 

General Sociai Goats « yes<a>; 
Group Process = yes<a>;l 

{behatt. 

"B50 SOCIAL SKILLS CURRICULUM ANALYSIS". 
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I 

•There are many social skills curriculum packages available. When", 
"selecting what curriculum to use, one should consider the aspecte of . 
•assessment, Kvhat strategic to Implement, and meseurement o< effects", 
"on student perfonnance. Practical consideraUons, Instructtonal strategies.", 
"and a list of social skills programs are presented". 
'% 

B51 PROBLEM SOLVING 
{description: \checked 2/23/90 

Subgoais = woritha!)its<h>, workskitls. soclaldevel<h>, socialskills; 
Type = management<a>; 

Problem Situations « Individual w«>rk. group wort«h>. away from class<h>; 
Problem Severity « mlki<h>, moderate<m>, severe<l>. extreme<n>; 
ProtMem Scope « one<l>. some<m>, all<h>; 
Effort Intrusion « mild<n>, moderate<m>; 
Teaching Lwel » 

primary<n>, lnt«Tnedlate<h>, middle a;hool<h>, high school<l>; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 
Needs <> work<a>; 

Independent Wort* Needs = yes<a>;] 
{t}etiatt: 

-851 PROBLEM SOLVING", 



" Solutions Unlimited* Is a multimedia (computer, video, wort^heet) program". 

-in which several problem-solving strategies are presented. Each unit consists". 

"of a video lesson and computer application. En^asfe on breisddng". 

"Strategies into steps that are easy to remember and using the steps in.". 

"practical applications. Eight units are described and reviewed. Available". 

"at Howard County Diagnostic Center and Howard County Staff Development Center." 



853 FIVE TEACHING STRATEGIES FOR SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS TRAINING 

Idescription: \che<*ed 2/23/90 

Sut)goals = socialski!ls<h>. socialdevel<h>, aggr<i>; 
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Type = mana9emen!<a>; 

Probteni Situations = teacher ted instruction<h>. individual work, 
transitions, group work<h>. away from class<h>; 

Prol^em Severity » inild<h>, moderate<h>, severe<l>, extreme<n>; 

Pr(^)iem Scope = one<m>. some<m>, a}l<h>; 

Effort intrusion = mild<n>, moderate: 

Teaching Level = 

primary<h>. intermediate<h>, middle sdiol <l>. high schoot<n>; 
\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 
General Social Goals » yes<a>;] 
{behatt: 

"853 FIVE TEACHING STRATEGIES FOR SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS TRAINING". 

» « 

"Five teaching strategies are descritwd as important to a positive classroom", 
"atmosphere in which appropriate student b^iavlor eik;ited or strengthened.". 
"Use of the five strategies: positive feedback, ^ore>attend-pra^. ". 
leaching interaction, direct pronpt, and sit mi watch, may make teaching", 
"social skills and other subjects easier and more rewarding ". 

0 * 

B54 THINK ALOUD 
(descrtp^n: Vchedted ?/23/90 

Subgoais wofkhabtts<h*«. workskiiis, sociatdevei<h>, socialskilis; 
Type = management<a>; 

Problem Situations individual work, group work<h>. away from class; 
Problem Severity » 

mild<h>, moderate<m>, severe<n>. extreme<n>; 
Protjiem Sc&pe = one<n>, some<m>, all<m>: 
Effort Intruston «= mild<n>. moderate<m>. extensive <h>: 
Teaching Level = 

prlmary<h>, intermedlate<m>, middle school<n>, high school<n>; 
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\ EXTRA SPECIFICATIONS 
Needs B work<a>; 

independent Work Needs = yes<a>;) 
{behatt: 

"B54 THINK ALOUD". 

If If 

" Verbal mediation (thinking atoud to gtnde prot>)em solving) has proven to", 
"be an effective strategy for solving academic and soctat problems. Think", 
'Aloud* program for improving social and cognitive skills includes methods", 
"tor teachers that facilitate student use of vert>al mediation.", 

). 
% 

externals: 

File Clear: \Program to dear files used to combine goals & types 
{program: "FC"}. 

% 

demons: 

\DEMONS TO SELECT GET HELP 

Get Help Demoni : 
when 
Needs " fights or 

Teacher Problems » aggressive or 
Problem Severity = extreme and 
Get Help Stop «= no 
then 

reassert Get Help Stop » yes. 
erase Get H^ Foltowup. 
if Get Help Followup » yes then 
message Get Help Message, 
endif. 
endwhen. 

Get Help DenK)n2: 
when 

Immature And Emotional Problems = suicide talk | self injury and 
Get Help Stop = no 
then 

reassert Get Help Stop « yes. 
reassert Get He^ Foltowup « yes, 
message Get Help Message. 
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endwhen. 



V" DEMONS TO ASK FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONS IN ADVISOR 

Work Ask Oemon: 
when 

Heods B work 
then 

erase Work Prt>blems. 
askfof Work Problems, 
if Work Pfoblems seellst then 
message 

The foltowing work-related behaviors may be required". 

"in a school 8ituatton:","",Single Une". 

" * Completii^ tasks of a given size savi complexity.". 

" * Workir^ independently for a set period of time". 

" * Attending to the teacher during a lecture.", 

" * Taking notes". 

" * Moving around the classroom to obtain materials, complete", 

" assignments, form teaching groups, etc.". 

" * Working with other students oii cooper£dive tasks.". 

" • Studying and doing assignments at home."."",Stngte Line,"". 

ersee Work Problems, 
askfor Work Problems, 
endif. 
endwhen. 

Social Ask Demon: 
when 

HmSs « social I fights or 
Immature And Emotional PrdWems = social 
and Social Ask Stop = no 
then 

reassert Social Ask Slop » yes. 
erase Social Problems. Teacher Problems, 
^for Social Problems. Teacher Problems, 
endwhen. 

Immature And Emotional Ask Demon: 

Needs « immature emotional or 
Social Problems > fear | emotionai 
and Immature And Emotional Ask Stop = no 
then 

reassert Immature And Emotional Ask Stop yes. 
er^ Immature And Emottonal Problems, 
asktor Immature And Emotional Problems, 
endwhen. 
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\DEMON TO DISPLAY GOALS 

Display Goals Demon; 
when 

Display Goals = yes 
then 

message 

LOS, 

• =aa««=a»»™«««i««Boe»««« CURRENT GOALS BB»a=«=c«=«=a=»«»o=»»«=== 

" HIGHEST PRIORITY GOALS. 

if Atten s high then message Atten Statement, endit. 

It Workhablis » high then message Workhabits Statement. endH. 

If WorKskills » high then mess^ WorteWfe Statement, endlf. 

If Attpurw «= high then message Attpunc Statement. emJif. 

if So(^lskills » high then me^^e Socialite Stat^nent. 

if Sodaidevei ° high then messi^ Socialdevei Statement, endif. 

If Esteem = high then me^^e Esteem Statement, endif. 

if Immature » high then message fmmalure Statement, endif. 

H Disf « high then message Dfer Syttement endlf. 

if Aggr » h^h then mess£®e Aggr Statement, endif. 

H Atten # high and Workhat^ # high and WorkslUlls # high and 
At^nc # high and Sot^alskitls # high and Soclaldevei # h^h and 
Immature # h^h and Estewi # high araJ DIsr # high and Aggr # high 

then message None Statement, emllf . 
message 

- MEDIUM PRIORITY GOALS: 

If Atten - medium then message Atten Statement. ersiiL 

If Workhat>its = medium then message WorkhdWte Statement, endif. 

if WorksklHs « medium then menage Workskifis Statement, endlf. 

if Attpunc » medium then messa^ Att|Hjnc Statement, endif. 

if Socialskills » medium men menage Sodatekills Statement endif. 

If Soclaldevei « medUim then mess^^ge SodakJevel Statement, endif. 

if Esteem » medium then messa^ Esteem Statement, endlf. 

if immature »= medium then messs^ Immature Statement, endlf. 

if Disr = medli«n then message Dter Stettement erKfif . 

if Aggr = medium then messapfl Aggr Statement, endif. 

If Atten # medium and Workhabits # medium and 
Workskilte # medium and Attpunc # medium and Sodalskilte # medium 
and Sociaktevel # medium and Immature # medium and Esteem # medium 
and Disr # medium arvj Aggr # medium 

then message None Statement, endlf. 
mess^ 
Double Line, 

- GOALS NOT SELECTED FOR YOU AT THIS TIME: 

if Atten «= no then nwssa^e Atten Statement, endif. 
if Workhabits = no then message Workhabits Statement, endif. 
If Workskitte « no then message Workskilte Statement endif. 
if Attpunc « no then message At^junc Statement, endif. 
If Sodalskiiis = no then mess^e SodfirtskHis Statement endif. 
if SociakJevel » no then message Sociaklevel Statement, endif. 
if Esteem « no then message Esteem Statement, endlf. 
if Immature = no then message Immature Statement, endif. 
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if Disr s no then message Oisr Statement, endif . 

if Aggr « no then message Aggr Statement, endif . 

if Atten # no and Workhabits # no and 
Wori^iOs # no and Att|»inc # no and S<K:ia^lte # no 
and Soclakievel # no and immature # no and Esteem # no 
and Disr # no and Aggr # no 

then message IMone Statement, endif. 
endwhen. 

\DEMON TO REDISPLAY TRAINING OPTIONS 

Redisplay Demon: 
when 

Seeagain«yes 
then 

mess^e L.CS, 

"You can otitain a printout of whatever is on the screen ijy simply", 
•pressing the Print Screen key *. 

MM 

"Please note that th^ only works if a printer ^ attached, turned", 
"on and reaSy to print.". 

mm 

f 

"If you press the Prinl Screen key and nothing happens, check that", 
Ihe printer is turned on and has paper.", 

display virtue of Behavk>r Training (^ions. 

if Want o yes then 
display attach behatt of value of Behavtor Training C^ons. 

endif. 
erase Want, 
erase Seeagain. 
askfor Seeagain. 
endwhen. 

% 

actions'. 

\CLEARS TEMPORARY GOAL FILES 

filenumber = 1. 
MNITIALIZING VARIABLES 
\EXECUTION CONTROL 



Immature And Emotional Ask Stop = no. 
Social Ask Stop « no. 
Get Help Stop = no. 
Confirm Goals = "z". 
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\NEEOS SPECIFICATIONS 



Work Prottems » unknown. 

Social Problems » none, 

Teadi©- Problems = none. 

immature And Emotional Problems = none. 



\GOALS 

Atten » no. 
Workhabits «= no. 
Wbrkskilis » no. 
AtljHjnce no. 
SoGial^iUs « no. 
Sociaidevet ° no. 
Esteem « no. 
immature ° no. 
DIsr B no. 
Aggr = no. 

\APPROACHES 

\Get Help « no. 

Get Help Foltomjp » no. 

\TRANSITIONAL GOAL AND APPROACHES VARIABLES 



At = '~. 
Atl^*". 
Wh«"". 
Wilt » 

Ap = 
Apt«"-. 
Ss = "". 
Sst = 
Sd"*^. 
Sdt«"". 
im « 
lmt = -. 
Es-*". 
Est = 
Di«-". 
Dit--". 
Aq--. 
Man = **. 
Mant = 
Ct = "". 
Ctt = "". 
Bm = "-. 
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\EXECUTfON OF CONSULTATION 

display attach Cover of kb. 

mess£^ comt>ine ("Last update: Update). 

df^lay attach Credit of kb. 

m^aoe 
LCS. 

Double Line,"", 

" The Behavfor Strategy Selector contains a nufrt>er of methods", 
" tor dealing with problems of student behavior and motivatjon.", 

" It is designed to solve specif ic protiiems invotvi^ one student ", 
" a group of students Of an entire dass.". 

" You will be asked a series of questior^ to help the computer, 
" select the m<^t a9}propriate teaching methotte. Then, you wiif , 
" receive a list of suggested teaching methoc^.". 

f 

" Information on each of these methods is contained in the ". 
" blue binders or boxes.". 

t 

" You will be allowed to repeat the program if you want ". 

" ftow, please think of a problem involving the behavior and/or ", 
" motivation and/or emottons of one or more stuctenis, and", 
" proceed with ttie program.". 

t 

Ooi^le Line. 

\ASK FOR INPUT ATTRIBUTES 

^kfor Teaching Level, Needs. Problem Scope. Problem Situaftons. 
Problem Severity, Prior Efforts, Peer Influence. 

if Needs » distrsK^ted { disturbs j work then 

askfor Work Type. 

askfor High Low. 
else 

Wortc Type = no. 
High Low » no. 
endif. 

\ CALCULATE GOAL SCORES AND RECONCILE GOALS 

Disruption Aggression Score = 
istrue(Needs « disturbs) + 2*istrue (Needs = fights) + 
istrue (Neecte = tardy truant) + Istrue {Teacher Problems = resistant) 
2*lstrue (Teacher Problems = aggressive). \MAX = 7 
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Work Score « 

istrue (Needs = dtstracted) + istrue (Needs = work). \MAX = 2 
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Social Score = 

istrue (Social Prottems « never) + istrue (Social Problems = sometimes) + 

istrue (Social Problems = fear) + istrue (Social Problems = ir^appropriate) + 

istrue (Social Problems » percepttons) -i- 

istrue (Social Problems » emottonai) * 

istrue (Teactwr Problems «» avokJance). \MAX = 7 

immature Emotk>nal Score » 

\ Istrue (Immature And Emotksnal Pn^ems=immature) 
strue (Immature And Emotk^nal Probiems»tieipiess) 
+ istrue (immature And Emotk>na) ProbfenB<=bizarre) 
^ 3*istrue (immature And Emotk>nal Problsmso^uk^ide talk) 
4- istrue (immature And Enratkmal Probien«»emotK>nai) 
-I- ^true (immature And Emotk>nat Problemsepoor self care) 
•f istrue (Immature And Emotional Pr^>ien%«apathy) 
+ 3*ffitrue (Immature And Emot«>nal Probten»aself irijury) 
+ Istrue (Immature And Emotional Probtems-soclal) 
+ istrue (Social Problems » emotional). \MAX » li 

Esteem Score = 

3*istrue (Immature And Emotional Problems=suickJe talk) 

•i- istrue (immature And Emotional Probiems-negattve talk) 

+ istrue (Immature And Emotional PFobtemsBp«3r self care) 

■I- istrue (Immature And Emottonai Probten»«astiamed) 

+ 3*istrue (Immature And Emottonai Problems»self ir^ury). \MAX « 7 

Affective Score = 

Immature Emottonai Score + Esteem Score 

- istrue (Immature And Emottonai Problems « suictoe taBi) 

- istrue (Immature And Emotional Problems « poor self care) 

- istrue (Immature And Emotional Problems » self Injury). \MAX - 15 

\PATTERNS 

\ PATTERN 1 : Aggression/Dsruptton vwthout Emottonai Factors 
if Dtsruptton Aggresston Score ge 2 and Affective Score le 2 then 

if Needs « disturbs or Teacher Problems = resistant then 

reassert Disr = high, endif. 
if Needs = fights or Teacher Problems = aggressive then 

reassert Aggr ■= high, endif. 
if Needs « tardy truant then 
if Disrupton Aggres^n Score « 2 then 
reassert Attpunc = high, 
else reassert At^nc « medium, endif. endif. 
if Social Score gt 2 and Disruption Aggresston Score It 4 then 
if Sodai Problems « never { percepttons j Inappropriate then 

revert Socialskills « medium, 
else reassert Sociatoevel « medium, endif. endif. 
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if Social Score gt 4 and Disruption Aggression Score it 4 then 
K Social Probiems « never i perceptions ] inappropriate ttien 

reassert SociatsktHs « high, 
else reassert Socialdevei = high, endit. ©ndif . 

if Needs « distracted then 
reassert Atten » high, endtf. 

endtf. \Oisruption Aggression So^re ge 2 and Aft Sc le 2 

\ PATTERN 2: Aggression/Disruption with Entotionat Factors 

if Disruption Aggression Score ge 2 and Affective Score gt 2 then 

if Needs » d^urbs or Teacher Prot^iems » resistant then 

reassert Disr » high, endif. 
if Neecfe >= fights or Te£K:her Prot^^ns = aggre^tve then 

reassert A^r » high, endif. 
if Immature Emotional Score ge 1 then 

reassert Immature « medium, endif. 
if Immature Emotional Score ge 2 or Dteruption Aggression Score = 2 

r^i^ert Immature » high. erKiif. 
if Esteem Score ge 1 then 

rei^«rt Esteem » high, endif. 
if Soda! Score gt 2 and Disruption Aggression Score H 4 then 

if Sociai Problems « never j perceptions { Inappropriate then 
reassert Sodaiskllte « medium. 

else reassert Soctaldevet » medium, endif. erKfif. 
if S(H:iaI Score gt 4 and C^rigJtion Aggressk>n Score It 4 then 

if Sodal Problems = never j perceptions | Inappropriate then 
revert Sociaiskills » hi^. 

else re^^ert ScKsiatdevei » high. ^dif. endtf. 

erase Goal Count. 

If Needs distracted and Qoai Count It 5 then 

if Goal Count » 4 then reassert Atten = medium. 

else reassert Atten « high, endif. endif. 
erase Goal Count 

if Needs » tardy truant and Goal Count It 5 then 
tf Disruption Aggression Score 2 then 
reassert At^nc » high, 
else reassert Attpunc = medium, endif. endif. 

endH. \Dlsruptlon Aggressiwi Score ge 2 and Aff Sc gt 2 

\ PATTERN 3: Emotional Factor without Aggression/Disruption Factor 

if Disruptron Aggre^n Score It 2 and Affective Score gt 2 then 

If Jmpftature Emotional Score ge i then 
yi-^'l^ssert Immature = hgh. endif. 
If Esteem Score ge 1 then 
reassert Esteem = high, endif. 
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if Social Score ge 1 then 
if S<x\B\ Prt^ms « never | perceptions j inappropriate then 

re^sert Socialskiite « medium, 
else rea^rt Sodaldevti » medium, endi*. endtf. 
if Social Score ge 3 then 
if Social Problems « never | perceptions ] inappropriate then 

reassert Socialskilis » high, 
else r^issert Socialdevei » high, endif. endlf. 
if Needs » distracted then 
if Affective Score gt 6 then resort Atten ^ medium, 
e^ reassert Atten » tilgh. endif . endif. 
if Needs » mtk then 
H Work Prc^ems » sometimes ) both then 
erase Goaf Count. 

if Goal Count » 4 then reassert Workhabits « medium, 
else reassert Workhabits » high, endlf. endif. 
erase Goal Count. 

ff Work Problems « never i both and Goal Count It 5 then 
if Goal Count » 4 then reassert Workskills « medium, 
else reassert Workskills « h^h. endif. endif. 
endif. 

erase Goal Count. 

if Goal Count It 5 and Needs » disturbs or 
Teacho" Problems » resistant then 
reassert Disr « h^h. endif. 
erase Goal Count. 

if Needs « tardy truant and Goal Count It 5 then 
if Goal Count « 4 then 
reassert Attune « medium, 
else reassert Attpunc ° high, endif. endif. 

endif. NDisruption Aggression Score It 2 and Affective Score gt 2 

\ PATTERN 4: No Big Aggression or Di^njption Factors 

If Disruption Aggression Score It 2 and Affective Score le 2 then 

if Needs » disturbs or Teacher Problems « resistant then 

reassert Disr » high, endif. 
if Needs tardy truant then 

reassert Attixtnc « high, endif. 
if Needs » distracted then 
if I^ruptton Aggresston Score gt 0 then 
reassert Atten « medium, 
else reassert Atten « high, endlf. endif. 
if Needs » work then 
if Work Problems = sometimes } both then 
if Disruption Aggression Score gt 0 then 
reassert Workhebits « medium, 
else reassert Woi^habite » tm**'. endif. endif. 
if Work Pr<rt)lems = never \ both then 
if Oferuptton Aggression Score gt 0 then 
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rea^rt WorkskiBs » medium, 
else reassert WorkskiHs « high, endlf. endif. 
erase Goal Count. 

if Goal Count » 5 then reassert Workskills >= no. endif. 
endH. 

If Esteem Score gt 0 then 

reassert Esteem « high, endif. 
erase Goat Count, 
if Goal Count ft 5 then 
if Social Score gt 0 then 
if Social Prcd}l6ms ° never i {»rc^ions | in2p}ropnate then 

reassert Sociatekills « medium, 
else reassert Sociakfevel « medium, endif. endtf . 
if Sodai Score ge 3 then 
if Social Problems « never } perceptions i inappropriate then 

reassert SociaMIs » high, 
else r^ssert Sodaidevel « high, endif. endif. 
endif. 

endH. \Dis Agg it 2 and Aff Score le 2 

\REPORT GOALS 

message 
LCS. 

Based on your answers to the preceding questions", 
the computer recommends that you prioritize your", 
prot^m solving goals as showi on the next screen.', 

Ptease review the goals. The computer will use", 
them in seiect^g specif»: techniques to solve the", 
prol>lem you have described.", 

- ' YOU MAY SEE EXPLANATIONS OF THE GOALS AND REVISE". 
THEIR PRIORITIES.". 

" ' OR YOU MAY SIMPLY PROCEED WITH THE PROGRAM USING", 
THE GOALS AS SUGGESTED", 

" ' *• PLEASE NOTE THAT YOU MAY ONLY CHOOSE A TOTAL OF". 
FIVE HIGH AND MEDIUM PRIORITY GOALS. ". 

Display Goats <= yes. \Thls activates Goal Display Demon. 

\CYCLES THROUGH DISPLAY AND CONFIRM 

Proceed OK « no. 

while Proceed OK = no do 

erase Confirm Goals 

while Confirm Goafs # "p" and Confirm Goals # "P do 
if Confirm Goals = "x" or Confirm Goals « "X" then 
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reassert Display Goals « y^. 
if Which Goat Explained ° 1 
then n>essage Atten Explanation, 
endlf. 

If Which Goal Explained ° 2 

then n^essage W rkhablts Explanation. 
endH. 

it Which Goal Explained ° 3 
then message Workskills Explanation, 
endif. 

if Which Goal Explained » 4 
then message Attpunc Explanation, 
endif. 

if Which Goal Explained » S 
then message Socialskins Explanation. 
endH. 

H Whidi Goal Explained « 6 
then message SociaMevei Explanation, 
endif. 

it Which Goal Explained « 7 

then messB^ Esteem Explanation, 
endif. 

If Which Goal Explained « 8 

then message Immature Explanation, 
endif. 

if Which Goal Explained » 9 

then message Disr Explanation, 
endif. 

if Which Goal Explained » 10 

then me^2^ Aggr Explanation, 
endff. 

H Which Goal Explained # i and 

Which Goal Explained # 2 and 

Which Goat Explained # 3 and 

Which Goal Ei^lained # 4 and 

Which Goal Explained # 5 and 

Which Goal Exfdained # 6 and 

Which Goal Explstfned # 7 and 

Which Goal Explained » 8 and 

Which Goal Explained # 9 and 

Which Goal Explained # 10 
then message jRY AGAIN.", 

endif. 

erase Which Goal Explained, 
endif. \Confirm Goals « X 

if Confirm Goafs « "r" or Confirm Goals = "R" then 
reassert Display Goals y^. 
if Which Goal Changed = 1 
then erase Atten. 
askfor Atten. 
endif. 
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if Which Qoa] Changed 2 

then erase Workhabtts. 

asktor Workhaybte. 
endtf. 

H Which Goai Changed » 3 

then erase Workskills. 

askfor Workskills. 
endif. 

If Which Goal Changed = 4 

then erase Attpunc. 

askfor At^nc. 
endit. 

if Which Goai Changed - 5 

then erase SociaiskUis. 

askfor SociatskiHs. 
^if. 

if Whk;h Goal Changed « 6 

then erase Socialdevel. 

askfor Sociakievei. 
endif. 

if Which Goaf Changed = 7 

then erase Esteem. 

askfor Esteem, 
endif. 

if Which Goal Changed 8 

tfien erase immature. 

askfor immature, 
endif. 

If Which Goal Changed « 9 

tfien erase Dtsr. 

^for Disf 
endif. 

if Whteh Goal Changed = 10 

then erase Aggr. 

askfor Aggr. 
endif. 

H Whk2h Goal Changed # 1 and 
Whteh Goai Changed # 2 and 
Which Goai Chsnged # 3 and 
Which Goal Changi-i # 4 and 
Whteh Goal Changed # a> and 
Which Goat Changed # 6 and 
Whteh Goal Changed # 7 and 
Which Goal Changed # 8 and 
Which Goal Changed # 9 and 
Whteh Goal Changed # 10 

then message TRY AGAlN.-.-r. 
endif. 

erase Which Goal Changed, 
endif. \Conflrm Goafs = R 

H Confit-m Goals # "p" and Confirm Goals # "P" and 
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Confirm Goals # 'x" and Confirm Goafs # "X" and 

Confirm Goate # "r" and Confirm Goais # "R" 
then message TRY AGAIN.".-."".-, 

endif. 

er^e Confirm Goais. 
reassert Dispiay Goats >= yes. 

endwhiie. \Confirm Goais # proceed 

\CHECKS TO SEE IF TOO FEW OR TOO MANY GOALS 
er^e Goal Count. 

H Goal Count « 0 or Goat Count gt 5 tlien 
if Goal Count « 0 then 
message LCS. Star Line. 

" You must have at least one selected goat to proceed with *, 
" the oonsultatfon.", Star Line, 
endif. 

if Goal Count gt 5 then 
message LCS. Star Line. 

" There are more than five selected goals. This is too many". 
" to t>e dealt with in one session. Please look at the goals". 
" and choose a total of five high and/or medium priority goals.". 
Star Line. 

reassert Confirm Goals <= "c". 
endif. 

erase Goal Count. Confirm Goals, 
etee reassert Proceed » yes. 
endif. \Goal Coum « } or gt 5 

endwhile. \Proceef? OK » no 

\CALCULATE Al ,-HOACH SCORES AND SELECT APPROACHES 

VMANAGEIMENT 

if 

Atten # no or 
WorKhatMts # no or 
Wori<$kiite # no or 
Attpunc # no or 
Sociaiskiils # no or 
Dfer # no or 
Aggr # no 
then 

Management <== yes. 
else 

Management = no. 
endif. 

\ CHANGE TASKS 
Change Ta^ks Score » 
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3*lstrue (Work Type « yes) 
+ 3*lstroe (High tow « yes) 
4- 2*l8true (Work Problems = sometimes | tx>th) 
4 3*istrue (Needs « work mi Needs # disturtis and Needs # fights 
and Needs # ^rdy truant) 

- istrue (Work Problenm = never) 

- istrue (Problem Situattons « away from class) 

- istrue (Problem Situations » transit?ons) 

- istrue (Problem Scope « one) 
•I- istrue (Neecte « distracted)/2 

- istrue (Needs » flgtits)/2 

- istrue (Needs ^- 80ctal)/2 

Istrue (Needs » immature emottonal)/2. 

If 

Aiten # no or 
Woikskiils # no or 
Workhabits # no or 
D^r# no 

and Change Tasks Score ge 2 
then 

Change Tasks = yes. 
else 

Change Tasks « no. 
endif. 

\ Affective NOTE— 

\ Affective Score = Esteem Score + Immature Emottonal Score - duplication, 
if 

Socialdevel t ' -^t 

Immature # no or 

Esteem ff m 

and Affective Score gt 0 
then 

Affective « yes. 
else 

Affective « no. 
OTdif. 

\ RECONCILE APPROACHES--^ET DEFAULT TO GENERAL CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT AND 
\ LIMIT APPROACH COMBINATIONS 

If Approach Count » 0 
then 

reassert Management = yes. 
erase Approach Count, 
endif. 

\WRITE GOALS TO FILE AND RECOVER AS COMBINED ATTRIBUTE 
\PREPARE GOALS FOR WRITE AND RECOVER 
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tf Atten # no then 
if Atien «= medium Ihen reassert At « "atten<m> endif . 
if Atten » filgh then reassert At « "atten<h> ". ereJIf . 
if Worithabits # no or WorKsiiiUs ff ik> or Attpunc # no 
or SociatekiWs # no or Sodaidevel # no or immature # no 
or Esteem # no or Disr # no or Aggr # no then 
reasswt Att « "& 
endif. 
endif. 

if Workhablts # no then 
if Workhabits «= medium then reassert Wh « "worKhabits<m> endif. 
it Wortdiabits « high then rea^ert Wh « %«)rKhaWts<h> endif. 
H Workskiils # no or At^nc # no or SocialskiBs # no 
or SociakJevei # no or immature # no 
or Esteem # r» or Disr # no or Aggr # no then 
reassert Wht « "& 
endif. 
endif. 

itWorksklMs#nothen 
if Worlffiiatts - medium then reassert Ws » -wortekHls<m> endii. 
if Worksldlts » high then reassert Ws « ^w)rkski«s<h> endif, 
if Attpunc # no or Socialskilis # no or Sociaidevei # no 
or Immature # no or Esteem # no or Disr # m 
or Aggr # no flren 
reassert Wst » "& ". 
endif. 
endif. 

if Attpunc # no then 
if Attpunc « medium then reassert Ap - "attpunc<m> endrt. 
if Attpunc » high then reassert Ap «= •attpunc<h> endif. 
if Sociai^lte # no or SociaWevel # no or immature # no 
or Esteem # no or Disr # no or Aggr # no then 
reas^ Apt « "& 
endif. 
emJif. 

if Socialsiutis « no then 

H SocialsKltte » ntedium then reassert Ss - "sociaiskiite<m> endff . 
if Sociaiskiils - high then reassert Ss - -soc{alskHte<h> endif. 
*f Sociaidevei # no or Immature # no or Esteem # no 

or Disr # no or Aggr # no then 

reassert Sst « "& 
endif. 
endif. 

if Sodaidevel # no then ^ 

if Sociaidevei = medium then reassert Sd « "sociaWevel<m> . endtt. 

if Sociaklevel = h^h then re^sert Sd « "socialdevel<h> ". endif. 

if immature # no or Esteem # no or Disr # no or Aggr # no then 
reassert Sdt = "& 

endH. 
endtf. 

if Esteem # no then 
H Esteem = medium then reassert Es = •'esteem<m> . endtt. 
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if Esteem « h^h then reassert Es = "esteem<h> ". endlf . 
it Disr # no Of Aggr # no then 

re^sert Est = "& 
endif. 
endH. 

if Immature # no then 

if Immature = medium then reasert tm « "immat<m> ". endif. 

if Immature «= high then reassert Im = "immat<h> ". endif. 

if Esteem # no or Disr # no or Aggr # no then 
reassert Imt = "& \ 

emiif. 
endif. 

if Disr # no then 

if Disr » medium then reassert Di « "disr<m> endif. 

if Disr « h^jh then reassert Di = "disr<h> endH. 

it Aggr # no then 
reassert Drt = "& ". 

efKfif. 
endH. 

if Aggr # no then 

if Aggr = medium then revert Ag » '•aggr<m> ". endif. 

if Aggr = high then reassert Ag = "aggr<h> ". endif. 
endif. 

\PREPARE APPROACHES FOR WRITE AND RECOVER 

If Management » yes 

then reassert Man » "management 

if Change Tasks # rw or Affective # no 
then reassert Mant « "{ endif. 
endlf. 

If Change Tasks « yes 

then reassert Ct = "academk; modification 

if Affective # no 
then reassert Ctt = "| endif. 
endlf. 

if Affective « yes 

then reasirert Af = "affective 
endif. 

NWRITE GOALS AND APPROACHES TO FILE AND RECOVER 

goartile = sombinergoar.filenumt)er,".tmp"). 

message file = goaffile. coml^ne fSutjgoals « ".At,Att,Wh.Wht. 

Ws.WSt.Ap.Apt.Ss,Sst,Sd.Sd<.lm.imt.Es.Est.Di.Dlt,Ag."."). 

message file « goalfile, combine fType = ".Man. Mant, Ct. 
Ctt.Af.".").''%". 

read goalfiie, Sutjgoals. 
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read goalfile. Type, 
run Fiie Clear. 



\OBTAIN TRAINING OPTIONS 

\RULES TO SET PUNISHMENT, EFFORT INTRUSION, GROUP PROCESS. 
\INDEPENDENT WORK NEEDS PRIOR TO OBTAIN 

\PUNmVE RUtE 1 
H 

Prior Efforts « lois artd 

Problem Sev^ty » severe I extreme and 

Te»;hing Level # primary and 

Esteem Score ie 1 
then 

Punitive = yes. 
else 

Punitive « no. 
efKitf. 

\PUNISHMENT RULE 2 
if 

ProtJton Severity = extreme and 
Esteem Score ie 1 and 
Puretive « no 
thwi 

reassert Punitive = yes. 
endif. 

\PUNISHMENT RULE 3 
H 

Get Help Foliowup » yes and 
Prol)lem Severity # mild { moderate 
and Punitive « no 
ttien 

reassert Punitive = yes. 
endif. 

\EFFORT INTRUSION RULE 1 
K 

Prior Efforts « some or Prot>lem Severity = moderate 
ttien 

Effort Intrusion «= moderate, 
else 

Effort Intrusion = mild. 
»ndif. 

\EFFORT INTRUSION RULE 2 
if 

Prior Efforts = lots or Problem Severity « severe 1 extreme 
then 
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reassert Effort Intrusion » extensive. 

\GROUP PROCESS RULE 1 
if 

ProtJiem Scope # one or Peer Influence « yes 
then 

Group Process « yes. 
e^ 

Group Process = no. 
endif. 

MNDEPENDENT WORK NEEDS RUl£ 1 
if 

Subgoats ° worHti^ts ] wortekitis and 

ProWem Situations « individual work 1 group vwrk | away from class 
tlien 

Independent Work Needs » yes. 
else 

Independent Work Needs « no. 
emfif. 

\CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT Nl CDS RULE 1 
if 

DisruF^n Aggression Score ge 2 and 
Problem Situations « teacher led instruction j tndivkiual work j 
group vrork ] transitions 

then 

Classroom Management Needs « yes. 
e^ 

Classroom Management Needs » no. 
endif. 

\GENERAL SOCIAL GOALS RULE 1 
if 

Subgoais « soclalskiHs i socialdevei 

General Social Goals « yes. 
e^ 

General Social Goals « no. 
endif. 

\WITHDRAWN SOCIAL NEEDS RULE 1 
if 

Social Problems « never { sometir.ies j fear 
then 

Withdrawn Social Needs = yes. 
else 

Wfthdrawn Social Needs = no. 
endif. 

\MOTtVATION NEEDS RULE 1 
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Motivation NewJs Score « Istroe (Neecte - dSstracled) 
+ istrue (Neecte « lardy truant) ♦ Istrue (Needs « work) 
+ istrue (Imniature And Emotional Problems « apathy). 

if 

Motivation Needs Score ge 2 
then 

Motivation Needs » yes. 
else 

Motivation Needs « no. 
endH. 

\MOMENT OF TRUTH 



message 

PLEASE WAir. 



f » » ♦ » 



» » » » » I • 



obtain Behavior Training 0|«ions. 
\SPEW FILTER 

write "opttemp". Behavtor Training Options. 

erase Behavior Training OfHions. 

read "opttemp". Behavior Training Options. 

\DISPLAY OPTIONS 

fuess^e 

LCS. 

"Here are some materlais tor you to consider."."","", 
display value of Behavtor Training Opttons. 

H Want = yes then 
display attach behatt of value of Behavior Training OpUons. 

endtf. 

erase Want, 
asktor Seeagain. 
ersee Seeagain. 

asktor Doagain. 
if Doagain repeat then 

nextcase. 
endif. 

message 

..»..••» t . '''*..*.'' j»w « 

You have just concluded your consultation with . 
the SNAP System Behavior Strategy Selector.", 



Thank you for trying out the SNAP System! 
message 
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stop. 
% 
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Text Version of Bateh Files 



Rte Name: SNAP.BAT (This program displays the main SNAP menu.) 

ECHO OFF 
CLS 

ECHO 

ECHO* 

ECHO* WELCOME TO SNAP 

ECHO* 

ECHO* Type a and press ENTER if you would like to wwrk on problems 
ECHO * Involving student learning in reading/language arts, 
ECHO * math or in general. 

ECHO* 

ECHO* Type b and press ENTER If you would Hlte to work on problems 
ECHO * Involving the behavtor of individual students or groups 

ECHO * of students. 

ECHO* 

ECHO* Type x and press ENTER if you are not Interested in starting 

ECHO * any of the SNAP programs. 

ECHO* 

ECHO* 

ECHO 



File Name: A.BAT (H the user selecfe *a', this program starte the Learning Strategy Selector. Upon 
completion of the Learning Strategy S^ector. this program cal^ the SNAP.BAT program and the 
or^nal SNAP menu reappears.) 

ECHO OFF 

ECHO * * 
ECHO * PLEASE WAIT WHILE THE PROGRAM LOADS. 

ECHO* 
HTR LRNSEL 
SNAP 

File Name: B.BAT (If the user selects *b'. thte program starts the Behavior Strategy Selector. Upon 
completion of the Behavior Slraleg/ Selector, this program calls the SNAP.BAT program and the 
original SNAP menu reappears.) 

ECHO OFF 

ECHO * ' 
ECHO * PLEASE WAIT WHiLE THE PROGRAM LOADS. 

ECHO* 
HTR BEHSEL 
SNAP 
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File Name: X.BAT {» the user selects x*, this program clears the screen arKl returns to the root 
directory.) 

ECHO OFF 
CLS 
ECHO • 

ECHO * This win place you in the MS-DOS environment. 

ECHO • 

CD\ 



file Name: FC.BAT (This Is a one-line program used by the Behavior Strategy Selector to clear 
DEL GOAL'.tmp 




